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‘ZAZA” YIELDS A 
MIGHTY TRIUMPH 
FOR MME. FARRAR 


eoncavallo’s Fifth Opera Has 
Metropolitan Premiere— 
Work is Based on Well- 
Known Play—Music is 
Found “Stereotyped, Shal- 
low and Commonplace” — 
Great Ovation for Farrar 
at Close—Crimi, Amato, 
Howard and Others Round 


Out Cast 


s‘'7 AZA,” the fifth opera of the late 
Ruggiero Leoncavallo, was exhib- 
ted to a New York audience for the 
irst time at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Friday evening of last week. 
Persons disposed to speculate upon the 
reason or unreason for producing at this 
date the work of a composer upon whose 
output there rested—save only once—the 
clammy touch of failure, may find the 
answer to their questionings in Geral- 
line Farrar. She is “Zaza.” She is its 
alpha and omega, its first cause and its 
last. The replenishment of her réper- 
toire has of recent years become a mo- 
mentous problem. Prodigal experimen- 
tation to that end has fallen wide of its 
“Julien,” “Sans-Géne,” “Lodo- 
letta,” “Fiammette,” proved each the 
same story whether forced through 
a second season or consigned to oblivion 
after the first. And Mme. Farrar’s 
range of accomplishment is no longer 
what it was ten years ago. Yet, bar- 
ring Caruso, there is no individual mag- 
at the Metropolitan to-day com- 
parable to her, and her vital interests 
are coincident with the vital interests of 
the house. In the nature of things 
“Zaza” seemed tailored to her present 
easure. Beyond that the piece appar- 
ently needed no excuse. 

Of course “Zaza” comes to the Metro- 
tan with a bad reputation. It never 
eeded or took root anywhere and is 

rit large among those failures upon 

vhich Leoneavallo, like his twin Mas- 
igni, grew financially fat. It has been 
‘ayed, since its first production in 1900, 


purpose. 
] 


in ltaly; Vienna, Holland, Paris, San 
r'ranciseo, Chicago and Montreal, with 
ttle variation of the ordinary result. 
Leoncavallo, who always held his own 


veh regard, esteemed it his master- 
and attributed its ill fortune to 
nadequacy of the singers in the 
part. The current production should 

se effectually of this hypothesis. 
vhether or not she drains the rdéle 

) the dregs of its emotional possibilities 
‘me. Farrar finds it vastly congenial, 
‘nd is qualified to lavish upon it far 
‘ore than the ordinary degree of oper- 
‘Uc attentions. Regardless of “Zaza” 
artwork (heaven save the mark!) 
‘es to invest the ineffable Geraldine 
he sort of dramatic personality in 
ch the admirers of her more recent 
ements take exceeding joy. The 
. of last week’s audience pro- 
“4imed this with positiveness unanswer- 


| _ 47a” belongs to the order of lyrically 
ogrified plays of which “Fedora,” 
,’ “Sapho,” ‘““Madame Sans-Géne” 
e “Girl of the Golden West” are 
conspicuous and familiar exem- 

It shares, mutatis mutandis, 
ualities and their defects. Like 
nd for reasons necessary and re- 
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Miss Garden Remains one of the Dominating Personalities of the Chicago Opera Association. 
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tion. At the root of each instance lies 
the unsuitability of such material to 
lyrical treatment. The difference in 
value of the operatic results is the dif- 
ference of musical skill with which the 
composer has been able to mitigate the 
impression and effect of this unsuitabil- 
ity. “Zaza” is, from the higher view- 
point, mean employment and, musically 
estimated, parlous stuff. But it boasts 
certain elements of a meretricious popu- 
larity which, while they afford a sad 


ing the piece a lease of temporary pros- 
perity. There are disrobing scenes, the 
picturesque counterfeit of musical hall 
life “back stage,” much demi-mondaine 
finery, the palpitations of amorous pas- 
sion, a bibulous old woman, a lachrymose 
encounter with an amiable child, jealousy, 
shattered hearts, tearful emotional fren- 
zies and renunciation for the good of 
someone else. Lubricity rubbed through 
the sieve of virtue, gilded harlotry trans- 
formed by the pangs of a love professedly 





‘ spoils the play without furnish- commentary on the existing state of pub pure—these things find ready response 
Oportionate operatic compensa- lic taste, are reasonably certain of lend- from a sentimental public and their 
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Subscription 


representation a ready lodgment in its 
bosom. And when the accessories of 
moral obliquity are made to stand con- 
spicuously in the forefront of the imag- 
nation the appeal of the compound has 
been automatically trebled. 


History of the Play, and Its Story 


Probably the public moralists no 
longer consider “Zaza” with the fervency 
of indignation. But less than twenty 
years ago parents thought several times 
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De Koven Dies as He Celebrates 
Triumph of ‘Rip Van Winkle’’ 





American Composer Succumbs at Supper Party in Chicago— 
“Robin Hood” His Best Known Operetta—Metropolitan 
Produced His “Canterbury Pilgrims’—His Career as a 
Critic, Conductor and Champion of Native Music 


EGINALD DE KOVEN, composer, 

conductor, critic and champion of 
American music, died suddenly in Chi- 
cago on Jan. 16, at a supper party. Mr. 
De Koven had returned with friends to 
the home of Mrs. Joseph Fish, who had 
entertained them at the theater, and he 
had taken part in the dancing that fol- 
lowed supper. Almost while engaged in 
animated talk, he was stricken with apo- 
plexy, and died in ten minutes. 

“This is a wonderful time for me,” 
said Reginald De Koven, speaking of the 
news of “Rip van Winkle’s” success, only 
a few minutes before his summons came; 
and so it was. Forty years of writing 
light operas had just culminated in the 
production by the Chicago Grand Opera 
Association of what was probably his 
greatest effort. his second incursion into 
the grand opera realm. His first, “The 
Canterbury Pilgrims,” had been brought 
out by the Metropolitan in 1917. Further, 
he had just received word that the entire 
house was “sold out” for the Saturday 
night performance of the new work. It 
was in every way a unique close to a 
career that, while it took him to no 
sublime height of attainment, lay among 
no rocks of sordid struggle, and as a 
result of which thousands of hearers had 
enjoyed the tuneful works that poured 
so readily from his extraordinarily facile 
pen. 

Mr. De Koven (Henry Louis Reginald) 
was born in Middletown, Conn., in 1859, 
the son of a well-known Episcopalian 
clergyman, and the descendant of a long 
line of colonial ancestors. When the boy 


was twelve the family removed to Eng- 
land, and his father fitted him for Ox- 
ford, from which he was graduated at 
nineteen. In the meantime, he had shown 
so much musical aptitude (afterwards, 
he once said that he became a composer 
“because he couldn’t help it”) that he 
decided to cultivate his talent abroad. 
Accordingly, he studied piano and har- 
mony at Stuttgart, under Speidel, Lebert 
and Pruckner; composition at Frankfort 
with Dr. Hauff; singing with Vannucinni 
at Florence, and operatic composition at 
Paris with Delibes and with Genée in 
Vienna. 


“Robin Hood” Greatest Success 


Thus thoroughly equipped with all the 
tools of his art, and with a natural love 
of melody that he described as bubbling 
up in him on the sight of anything with 
whose motion rhythm could be associ- 
ated; with every aid that surroundings 
the most favorable could give him, 
his success in his chosen field was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Light opera successes 
poured forth, after the first winning 
work, “The Begum,” produced by the 
McCall Company in 1887, and reached 
their height in “Robin Hood.” This 
operetta had 3000 consecutive perform- 
ances after being originally made famous 
by the Bostonians; and, it is said, it has 
been running somewhere almost ever 
since. It is estimated that 16,000 per- 
formances of “Robin Hood” have been 
given in the United States alone. All of 
its merrily melodious airs captured the 
hearers all over the country, but the in- 
terpolated song, “Oh, Promise Me,” writ- 
ten for Jessie Bartlett Davis, was best 
beloved of. all, and has never lost its 
popularity. In the last decade it has been 
most widely used as an organ number at 
weddings. 

None of Mr. De Koven’s other operas, 
and he wrote forty-four in all, equalled 
the popular success of “Robin Hood”; but 
a large measure of approval greeted the 
great maiority, among which stand out 
notably “Rob Roy,” “The Fencing Mas- 
ter,” “The Knickerbockers,” “The High- 
wayman,” “Happyland” and “The Al- 
gerian.” Nearly 300 songs and 400 other 
compositions of various kinds are also 
to the composer’s credit, including “The 
Canterbury Tales.” The latter was the 
opera sung on the fateful occasion of the 


declaration of war against Germany, 
when Margarete Ober, singing The Wife 
of Bath, was overcome by faintness as 
the result of her emotion. 

As became one of his distinguished 
American ancestry, Mr. De Koven was 
a strong advocate of the “cause,” so- 
called, of the American composer. He 
was, it is true, a product of European 
training; but his main contention, of 
which he was himself an example, was 
that, given proper training and oppor- 
tunity, the American composer could dis- 
tinctly “make good.” In the field of 
light opera he assuredly proved his con- 
tention, for his works, during the period 





© Moffett, Chicago 
The Latest Photograph of Reginald 
De Koven, Composer 


especially of his collaboration with 
Arthur B. Smith, held their own with 
the English Gilbert and Sullivan prod- 
ucts, and rivaled the Viennese operettas, 
for so long supreme in that field. During 
the war Mr. De Koven expressed himself 
strongly along the lines that favored 
giving the American composer his full- 
est, and in Mr. De Koven’s opinion, his 
long-neglected chance. In 1917 he headed 
a movement for the definite accomplish- 
ment of this purpose. At no time, how- 
ever, did he approve of casting away 
works of genius of foreign origin, and in 
reference to German music, he once said, 
during the war, when his opinion was 
requested: 

_ “Whoever said anything about banish- 
ing Bach, Beethoven and the modern 
romanticists such as Brahms, Schumann, 
Mendelshohn? It is silly even to think 
of it. It is the privilege of every music 
lover to listen to the music of those 
master musicians. To suppress such 
Germanic music would mean eliminating 
from the studies of the American 
student music of tremendous educational 
advantage.” 

In 1884 Mr. De Koven married Miss 
Anna Farwell, of Chicago. Mrs. De 
Koven’s literary talent has shown itself 
repeatedly, notably in her “Life of Henry 
Paul Jones.” . In 1902 the composer 
founded the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Washington, D. C., which he conducted 
for three years. ‘As musical critic of 
the New York World for seven years; 
of the New York Journal, and, during 
the war, of the New York Herald, also 
as contributor to many magazines, Mr. 
De Koven’s authoritative articles on mu- 
sical subjects received general attention. 

C. P. 


they miss their Latin sun. 
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De Koven Deplored 
Foreign Influence 
in American Opera 








HAT was probably his last public 

statement was made on Jan. 8 in 
Chicago by Reginald De Koven, in an 
interview with James Whittaker, pub- 
lished in the Chicago Herald-Examiner. 
Mr. De Koven, as in most of his public 
statements, urged the Americanization 


of our musical forces. 

“Not for a moment must we forget,” 
the interviewer quoted Mr. De Koven as 
saying, “that in speaking of the Chicago 
Opera Association, we are speaking of 
something not American but foreign. 

“The artists carry the germs of their 
Old World customs with them when they 
come to the Auditorium. They are so 
many typhoid ‘Marys.’ ” 

Here Mr. De Koven is quoted as re- 
ferring to the grafts prevalent in old 
world opera houses, which he describes 
as follows: 

“First comes the ‘singer to directors’ 
graft. A singer’s salary is carried 100 
per cent in the pay roll. But she parts 
with twenty per cent of it to the opera 
house director. 

“Second comes the ‘singer to conduct- 
or’ graft. The orchestra conductor casts 
the operas he conducts and is as willing 
to judge a singer by her liberality as by 
her voice. If the singer has more than 
the amount of her hotel bill left, she may 
call any Monday Christmas, and make it 
happy for the stage director, the press 
agent, the man who makes up the pro- 
gram and the leader of the claque. 

“Oh, the people of a European opera 
house are a kindly folk. If one of his 
singers is in financial difficulties an 
European director will generously con- 
sent.to a reduction of his per cent of her 
salary—until she is on her feet again. 

“There can be no graft where there 
are no grafters,” Mr. de Koven contin- 
ued. “If our singers can find no one to 
fleece them, they will keep their wool. 

“But when they migrate to the cold 
and honest north they are a simple folk 
who miss their persecution as much as 
They pine 
for the shears. 

“The danger now would be the choice 
as director for the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company of a foreign impresario who 
would look upon his assumption of the 
vacant place in the Auditorium as an 
advent to the unshorn.” 


Widow of American Composer Will 
Try, It Is Said, to Com- 
municate with Him 


The New York Morning Tele- 
graph published a dispatch from 
Chicago on Jan. 19, to the effect 
that Mrs. Reginald de Koven, 
widow of the composer, “will at- 
tempt, after a time, to communi- 
cate with his spirit.” It is also 
stated that Mrs. de Koven recently 
finished a book that dealt with the 
subject of messages to and from 
the spirit world. Mr. de Koven, it 
is reported, was sympathetic with 
his wife’s views on the subject. 


Directors of Hammerstein Memorial 
Association Are Announced 


Directors of the Oscar Hammerstein 
Memorial Association, which, as described 
in last week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
will hold a memorial service and a 
memorial concert on March 28, are, in 
alphabetical order: 


Mme. Frances Alda, Pasquale Amato, An- 
tonio Bagarozzi, Arturo Bodanzky, Edward 
Bowes, Enrico Caruso, Giulio Crimi, Walter 
Damrosch, Adamo Didur, Hector Dufranne, 
Mischa Elman, Police Commissioner Enright, 
Mme. Geraldine Farrar, Anna Fitziu, Nahan 
Franko, Mrs. Helen L. Fountain, John C. 
Freund, Fortune Gallo, Mary Garden, Mabel 
Garrison, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Jeanne Gor- 
don, William J. Guard, Orville Harrold, Jus- 
tice Peter A. Hendrick, Charles E. Hughes, 
Francis M. Hugo, Mayor Hylan, R. E. John- 
ston, Otto H. Kahn, Giuseppe de Luca, Giu- 
seppe Martinelli, Bradford Mills, Roberto 
Moranzoni, Claudia Muzio, Gennaro Papi, 
Rosa Ponselle, Mme. Marie Rappold, Antonio 
Scotti, Andres de Segurola, Governor Alfred 
Smith, Riccardo Straccjari, Harry Somers, 
Leicester Spaulding, an Marie Tiffany. 





Schumann-Heink II] with Pneumonia in 
California Home 


SAN Drieco, CAL., Jan. 19.—Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink is ill with pneumonia at her 
home at Grossmont, a suburb. Her con- 
dition is said to be serious. 


BAUER AND THIBAUD 
CHANGE MANAGERS 


Celebrated Pianist and Violi - 
ist Leave Charlton for Met 
ropolitan Musical Bureau 


One of the most important announ .-. 
ments in managerial circles is the n 
that the two distinguished artists, Hai 
Bauer, pianist, and Jacques Thib: 
violinist, will after this season be he. yj 
in their American tours under the n 
agement of the Metropolitan Mus 
Bureau. Both Mr. Bauer and Mr. 1 
baud have concertized here in the past 
under the management of Loudon Chzy!- 
ton, but at the close of the present sea 














































































Harold Bauer and Jacques Thibaud, \\h° 
Will Be Heard Next Season Under the 
Direction of the Metropolitan Musica! 
Bureau 


their association with him will come ‘0 4 
close and their affairs will be haniled 
exclusively by the Metropolitan Music# 
Bureau. | 

F, C. Coppicus, general manager 0! t* 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, in «1d 
to his list of celebrated artists }es‘™ 


Bauer and Thibaud, will present 
these artists individually and in cc" 
and will also present them in joint «0"*. 
recitals throughout the country. |" 
dition to this Mr. Coppicus, who @ '°2e: 
has Pablo Casals on his list, wi’. 
Messrs. Bauer, Thibaud and Cas :'5 
one of the most famous trios to be »°*") 
anywhere. These artists have 4) 
in trio performances in Europe, ° 
Bauer-Thibaud-Casals concert 

ways been a musical event of 0| 
ing importance. Mr. Coppicus 

ready found very great interest. 
artists joining forces for the per! 
of important chamber-music wo! 
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“ZAZA” YIELDS A 
MIGHTY TRIUMPH 
FOR MME. FARRAR 


[Continued from page 1] 


before suffering their offspring to wit- 
ness it. The play is, however, familiar 
through the version of Pierre Berton’s 
and Charles Simon’s French piece (en- 
icted originally by Réjane) made by 
David Belasco. Leslie Carter embodied 
he name part. The story calls for but 
asual rehearsing. Zaza, a music hall 
favorite of the provinces, the daughter 

f a sodden, consistently inebriated 

other, is maintained by her singing and 
ancing partner, Cascart, an older man, 

f stolid but kindly disposition. In 
er dressing room she is_ presented 

Milio Dufresne, a personable young 
Parisian, for whom she instantly con- 
eives a violent attachment which he 
ilmost as readily reciprocates. There 
follows the usual liaison, despite the 
i.dmonitions of Cascart and the mother. 
Dufresne conceals from his mistress 
the existence of a wife and child in 
Paris, but after a period of this new 
and blissful ménage speaks of a forth- 
coming trip to America. Cascart, in 
Paris, encounters Dufresne with a 
woman at the theatre, learning which 
Zaza’s jealousy is aroused. Accompanied 
by her maid she follows her lover to his 
home, discovers his perfidy through a 
letter and an interview with his four- 
year-old daughter and returns, broken- 
hearted, to St. Etienne. Dufresne ap- 
pears, whereupon she confronts him with 
the discovery she has made. There en- 
sues a scene of violent recrimination, 
following which the cad departs, leaving 
her desolate. Leoncavallo, who, follow: 
ing his custom, made his own libretto, 
terminated the opera at this point. Be- 
laso further “redeemed” the scarlet lady 
by restoring her to the stage, in the 
likeness of an artist “purified” through 
suffering. More cynically—perhaps more 
veraciously—Simon and Berton sent her 
back to the vermilion life. 

The operatic spectator is reminded, by 
turns, of “Traviata” and “Sapho.” The 
resemblance is, perhaps, more apparent 
than real and fortuitous rather than 
designed. As a drama “Zaza” unquestion- 
ably has force. As an opera it is best 
when musical considerations least in- 
trude. Therein will be found the fatal 
weakness of this false school of lyric 
drama. Wagner declared it artistically 
unrighteous to set to music anything that 
could with equal effectiveness be spoken. 
This principle Giordano, Puccini, Leon- 
‘avallo and numerous others have disre- 
garded with results that demonstrate 
absolutely the force of Wagner’s conten- 
tion. Musie not only fails to intensify 
the effect of clever stage carpentry like 
the original “Zaza”; it weakens and 
sometimes hamstrings it. Much greater 
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Geraldine Farrar as “Zaza” in Act IV of Leoncavallo’s Newly 


music than Leoncavallo’s would scarcely 
aid it to better purpose. It is probably 
by reason of the very insignificance of 
this tonal twaddle that certain scenes of 
the opera exert what force they do. 


The Music of “Zaza” 


“Zaza” is to “Pagliacci” as “Lodoletta” 
is to “Cavalleria.” It is not as spineless 
as that late. example of Mascagnian 
drivel and the dramatic business is, of 


‘ ee er 


ne. Farrar in Act I, Showing Her as She Enters Her Dressing Room in the 
Music Hall 


AMERICA 
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course, incommensurably more interest- 
ing. But the ratio of musical inspira- 
tion to their respective masterpieces 
occupies something like a dead level. 
There is a negative quality about the 
score of “Zaza” which inhibits either 
particularized or profitable discussion. 
Leoncavallo has invested the drama with 
a stereotyped, shallow and perfectly 
commonplace music of the theater, for 
which the Italian veritists devised sten- 


A Scene from Act II, Showing Mme. Farrar (“Zaza”) and Mr. 


Photo by Wi) 


Produced Opera 


cilled and now threadbare formularies. 
You hear the usual shoddy, truncated 
phrase patterns in the orchestra that 
amplify now and then into a heaving 
cantilena of strings, buoying up the voice 
in passionate unisons; the hectic and vio- 
lent instrumental explosions; the re- 
course to vulgar dance rhythms when 
the scene suggests no musical equivalent 


[Continued on page 4] 
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De Koven Dies as He Celebrates 
Triumph of “Rip Van Winkle’’ 





American Composer Succumbs at Supper Party in Chicago— 


“Robin Hood” His Best Known Operetta—Metropolitan- 


Produced His “Canterbury Pilgrims’—His Career as a 
Critic, Conductor and Champion of Native Music 


EGINALD DE KOVEN, composer, 
conductor, critic and champion of 
American music, died suddenly in Chi- 
cago on Jan. 16, at a supper party. Mr. 
De Koven had returned with friends to 
the home of Mrs. Joseph Fish, who had 
entertained them at the theater, and he 
had taken part in the dancing that fol- 
lowed supper. Almost while engaged in 
animated talk, he was stricken with apo- 
plexy, and died in ten minutes. 
“This is a wonderful time for me,” 
said Reginald De Koven, speaking of the 


Fon? 


news of “Rip van Winkle’s” success, only 
a few minutes before his summons came; 
and so it was. Forty years of writing 
light operas had just culminated in the 
production by the Chicago Grand Opera 
Association of what was probably his 
greatest effort. his second incursion into 
the grand opera realm. His first, “The 
Canterbury Pilgrims,” had been brought 
out by the Metropolitan in 1917. Further, 
he had just received word that the entire 
house was “sold out” for the Saturday 
night performance of the new work. It 
was in every way a unique close to a 
career that, while it took him to no 
sublime height of attainment, lay among 
no rocks of sordid struggle, and as a 
result of which thousands of hearers had 
enjoyed the tuneful works that poured 
so readily from his extraordinarily facile 
pen. 

Mr. De Koven (Henry Louis Reginald) 
was born in Middletown, Conn., in 1859, 
the son of a well-known Episcopalian 
clergyman, and the descendant of a long 
line of colonial ancestors. When the boy 


was twelve the family removed to Eng- 
land, and his father fitted him for Ox- 
ford, from which he was graduated at 
nineteen. In the meantime, he had shown 
so much musical aptitude (afterwards, 
he once said that he became a composer 
“because he couldn’t help it’) that he 
decided to cultivate his talent abroad. 
Accordingly, he studied piano and har- 
mony at Stuttgart, under Speidel, Lebert 
and Pruckner; composition at Frankfort 
with Dr. Hauff; singing with Vannucinni 
at Florence, and operatic composition at 
Paris with Delibes and with Genée in 
Vienna. 


“Robin Hood” Greatest Success 


Thus thoroughly equipped with all the 
tools of his art, and with a natural love 
of melody that he described as bubbling 
up in him on the sight of anything with 
whose motion rhythm could be associ- 
ated; with every aid that surroundings 
the most favorable could give him, 
his success in his chosen field was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Light opera successes 
poured forth, after the first winning 
work, “The Begum,” produced by the 
McCall Company in 1887, and reached 
their height in “Robin Hood.” This 
operetta had 3000 consecutive perform- 
ances after being originally made famous 
by the Bostonians; and, it is said, it has 
been running somewhere almost ever 
since. It is estimated that 16,000 per- 
formances of “Robin Hood” have been 
given in the United States alone. All of 
its merrily melodious airs captured the 
hearers all over the country, but the in- 
terpolated song, “Oh, Promise Me,” writ- 
ten for Jessie Bartlett Davis, was best 
beloved of. all, and has never lost its 
popularity. In the last decade it has been 
most widely used as an organ number at 
weddings. 

None of Mr. De Koven’s other operas, 
and he wrote forty-four in all, equalled 
the popular success of “Robin Hood”; but 
a large measure of approval greeted the 
great majority, among which stand out 
notably “Rob Roy,” “The Fencing Mas- 
ter,” “The Knickerbockers,” “The High- 
wayman,” “Happyland” and “The Al- 
gerian.” Nearly 300 songs and 400 other 
compositions of various kinds are also 
to the composer’s credit, including “The 
Canterbury Tales.” The latter was the 
opera sung on the fateful occasion of the 


declaration of war against Germany, 
when Margarete Ober, singing The Wife 
of Bath, was overcome by faintness as 
the result of her emotion. 

As became one of his distinguished 
American ancestry, Mr. De Koven was 
a strong advocate of the “cause,” so- 
called, of the American composer. He 
was, it is true, a product of European 
training; but his main contention, of 
which he was himself an example, was 
that, given proper training and oppor- 
tunity, the American composer could dis- 
tinctly “make good.” In the field of 
light opera he assuredly proved his con- 
tention, for his works, during the period 
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De Koven, Composer 


especially of his collaboration with 
Arthur B. Smith, held their own with 
the English Gilbert and Sullivan prod- 
ucts, and rivaled the Viennese operettas, 
for so long supreme in that field. During 
the war Mr. De Koven expressed himself 
strongly along the lines: that favored 
giving the American composer his full- 
est, and in Mr. De Koven’s opinion, his 
long-neglected chance. In 1917 he headed 
a movement for the definite accomplish- 
ment of this purpose. At no time, how- 
ever, did he approve of casting away 
works of genius of foreign origin, and in 
reference to German music, he once said, 
during the war, when his opinion was 
requested: 

_ “Whoever said anything about banish- 
ing Bach, Beethoven and the modern 
romanticists such as Brahms, Schumann, 
Mendelshohn? It is silly even to think 
of it. It is the privilege of every music 
lover to listen to the music of those 
master musicians. To suppress such 
Germanic music would mean eliminating 
from the studies of the American 
student music of tremendous educational 
advantage.” 

In 1884 Mr. De Koven married Miss 
Anna Farwell, of Chicago. Mrs. De 
Koven’s literary talent has shown itself 
repeatedly, notably in her “Life of Henry 
Paul Jones.” In 1902 the composer 
founded the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Washington, D. C., which he conducted 
for three years. As musical critic of 


the New York World for seven years; 

of the New York Journal, and, during 

the war, of the New York Herald, also 

as contributor to many magazines, Mr. 

De Koven’s authoritative articles on mu- 

sical subjects received general attention. 
C 








De Koven Deplored 
Foreign Influence 
in American Opera 














HAT was probably his last public 

statement was made on Jan. 8 in 
Chicago by Reginald De Koven, in an 
interview with James Whittaker, pub- 
lished in the Chicago Herald-Examiner. 
Mr. De Koven, as in most of his public 
statements, urged the Americanization 


of our musical forces. 

“Not for a moment must we forget,” 
the interviewer quoted Mr. De Koven as 
saying, “that in speaking of the Chicago 
Opera Association, we are speaking of 
something not American but foreign. 

“The artists carry the germs of their 
Old World customs with them when they 
come to the Auditorium. They are so 
many typhoid ‘Marys.’ ” 

Here Mr. De Koven is quoted as re- 
ferring to the grafts prevalent in old 
world opera houses, which he describes 
as follows: 

“First comes the ‘singer to directors’ 
graft. A singer’s salary is carried 100 
per cent in the pay roll. But she parts 
with twenty per cent of it to the opera 
house director. 

“Second comes the ‘singer to conduct- 
or’ graft. The orchestra conductor casts 
the operas he conducts and is as willing 
to judge a singer by her liberality as by 
her voice. If the singer has more than 
the amount of her hotel bill left, she may 
call any Monday Christmas, and make it 
happy for the stage director, the press 
agent, the man who makes up the pro- 
gram and the leader of the claque. 

“Oh, the people of a European opera 
house are a kindly folk. If one of his 
singers is in financial difficulties an 
European director will generously con- 
sent.to a reduction of his per cent of her 
salary—until she is on her feet again. 

“There can be no graft where there 
are no grafters,” Mr. de Koven contin- 
ued. “If our singers can find no one to 
fleece them, they will keep their wool. 

“But when they migrate to the cold 
and honest north they are a simple folk 
who miss their persecution as much as 
they miss their Latin sun. They pine 
for the shears. 

“The danger now would be the choice 
as director for the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company of a foreign impresario who 
would look upon his assumption of the 
vacant place in the Auditorium as an 
advent to the unshorn.” 


Widow of American Composer Will 
Try, It Is Said, to Com- 
municate with Him 


The New York Morning Tele- 
graph published a dispatch from 
Chicago on Jan, 19, to the effect 
that Mrs. Reginald de Koven, 
widow of the composer, “will at- 
tempt, after a time, to communi- 
cate with his spirit.” It is also 
stated that Mrs. de Koven recently 
finished a book that dealt with the 
subject of messages to and from 
the spirit world. Mr. de Koven, it 
is reported, was sympathetic with 
his wife’s views on the subject. 


Directors of Hammerstein Memorial 
Association Are Announced 


Directors of the Oscar Hammerstein 
Memorial Association, which, as described 
in last week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
will hold a memorial service and a 
memorial concert on March 28, are, in 
alphabetical order: 


Mme. Frances Alda, Pasquale Amato, An- 
tonio Bagarozzi, Arturo Bodanzky, Edward 
Bowes, Enrico Caruso, Giulio Crimi, Walter 
Damrosch, Adamo Didur, Hector Dufranne, 
Mischa Elman, Police Commissioner Enright, 
Mme. Geraldine Farrar, Anna Fitziu, Nahan 
Franko, Mrs. Helen L. Fountain, John C. 
Freund, Fortune Gallo, Mary Garden, Mabel 
Garrison, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Jeanne Gor- 
don, William J. Guard, Orville Harrold, Jus- 
tice Peter A. Hendrick, Charles E. Hughes, 
Francis M. Hugo, Mayor Hylan, R. E. John- 
ston, Otto H. Kahn, Giuseppe de Luca, Giu- 
seppe Martinelli, Bradford Mills, Roberto 
Moranzoni, Claudia Muzio, Gennaro Papi, 
Rosa Ponselle, Mme. Marie Rappold, Antonio 
Scotti, Andres de Segurola, Governor Alfred 
Smith, Riccardo Straccjari, Harry Somers, 
Leicester Spaulding, an Marie Tiffany. 





Schumann-Heink Il with Pneumonia in 


California Home 


SAN D1Eco, CAL., Jan. 19.—Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink is ill with pneumonia at her 
home at Grossmont, a suburb. Her con- 
dition is said to be serious. 
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BAUER AND THIBAU) 
CHANGE MANAGERS 


Celebrated Pianist and Violin 
ist Leave Charlton for Met- 
ropolitan Musical Bureau 


One of the most important annou) 
ments in managerial circles is the n 
that the two distinguished artists, Ha 
Bauer, pianist, and Jacques Thib: 
violinist, will after this season be he 
in their American tours under the n 
agement of the Metropolitan Mu 
Bureau. Both Mr. Bauer and Mr. ' 
baud have concertized here in the t 
under the management of Loudon Ch..'- 
ton, but at the close of the present se: 













































Harold Bauer and Jacques Thibaud, \!° 
Will Be Heard Next Season Under the 
Direction of the Metropolitan Musica! 
Bureau 

their association with him will come ‘04 

close and their affairs will be handle 

exclusively by the Metropolitan Music 

Bureau. | 
F. C. Coppicus, general manager °f “” 

Metropolitan Musical Bureau, in «dd 

to his list of celebrated artists }!es‘™ 


Bauer and Thibaud, will presen: >” 
these artists individually and in ¢ nce™ 
and will also present them in joint :004 
recitals throughout the country. |" 
dition to this Mr. Coppicus, who © "4 
has Pablo Casals on his list, w'- 
Messrs. Bauer, Thibaud and Ca=:'5 
one of the most famous trios to ! 
anywhere. These artists have 4 
in trio performances in Europe, 
Bauer-Thibaud-Casals concert 
ways been a musical event of « 
ing importance. Mr. Coppicus ‘“* 
ready found very great interest ''‘" 
artists joining forces for the per! °°" 
of important chamber-music wo! 


neal 
ite 
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“ZAZA” YIELDS A 
MIGHTY TRIUMPH 
FOR MME. FARRAR 


[Continued from page 1] 


efore suffering their offspring to wit- 
ess it. The play is, however, familiar 

1rough the version of Pierre Berton’s 
nd Charles Simon’s French piece (en- 

‘ted originally by Réjane) made by 
avid Belasco. Leslie Carter embodied 

ie name part. The story calls for but 

isual rehearsing. Zaza, a music hall 
ivorite of the provinces, the daughter 
a sodden, consistently inebriated 
other, is maintained by her singing and 
incing partner, Cascart, an older man, 
stolid but kindly disposition. In 
y dressing room she is_ presented 
Milio Dufresne, a personable young 

‘arisian, for whom she instantly con- 
eives a violent attachment which he 
lmost as readily reciprocates. There 
follows the usual liaison, despite the 
i\dmonitions of Cascart and the mother. 
Dufresne conceals from his mistress 
the existence of a wife and child in 
Paris, but after a period of this new 
and blissful ménage speaks of a forth- 
coming trip to America. Cascart, in 
Paris, encounters Dufresne with a 
woman at the theatre, learning which 
Zaza’s jealousy is aroused. Accompanied 
by her maid she follows her lover to his 
home, discovers his perfidy through a 
letter and an interview with his four- 
year-old daughter and returns, broken- 
hearted, to St. Etienne. Dufresne ap- 
pears, whereupon she confronts him with 
the discovery she has made. There en- 
sues a scene of violent recrimination, 
following which the cad departs, leaving 
her desolate. Leoncavallo, who, follow: 
ing his custom, made his own libretto, 
terminated the opera at this point. Be- 
laso further “redeemed” the scarlet lady 
by restoring her to the stage, in the 
likeness of an artist “purified” through 
suffering. More cynically—perhaps more 
veraciously—Simon and Berton sent her 
back to the vermilion life. 

The operatic spectator is reminded, by 
turns, of “Traviata” and “Sapho.” The 
resemblance is, perhaps, more apparent 
than real and fortuitous rather than 
designed. As a drama “Zaza” unquestion- 
ably has force. As an opera it is best 
when musical considerations least in- 
trude. Therein will be found the fatal 
weakness of this false school of lyric 
drama. Wagner declared it artistically 
unrighteous to set to music anything that 

ild with equal effectiveness be spoken. 

s principle Giordano, Puccini, Leon- 
cavallo and numerous others have disre- 
garded with results that demonstrate 
absolutely the force of Wagner’s conten- 
tion. Musie not only fails to intensify 
the effect of clever stage carpentry like 
the original “Zaza”; it weakens and 
sometimes hamstrings it. Much greater 
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MUSICAL 


Geraldine Farrar as “Zaza” in Act IV of Leoncavallo’s Newly 


music than Leoncavallo’s would scarcely 
aid it to better purpose. It is probably 
by reason of the very insignificance of 
this tonal twaddle that certain scenes of 
the opera exert what force they do. 
The Music of “Zaza” 

“Zaza” is to “Pagliacci” as “Lodoletta” 

is to “Cavalleria.” It is not as spineless 


as that late example of Mascagnian 
drivel and the dramatic business is, of 


in Act I, Showing Her as She Enters Her Dressing Room in the 
Music Hall 


AMERICA 


© B 


——— | 


course, incommensurably more interest- 
ing. But the ratio of musical inspira- 
tion to their respective masterpieces 
occupies something like a dead level. 
There is a negative quality about the 
score of “Zaza” which inhibits either 
particularized or profitable discussion. 
Leoncavallo has invested the drama with 
a stereotyped, shallow and _ perfectly 
commonplace music of the theater, for 
which the Italian veritists devised sten- 


Produced Opera Photo by White 


cilled and now threadbare formularies. 
You hear the usual shoddy, truncated 
phrase patterns in the orchestra that 
amplify now and then into a heaving 
cantilena of strings, buoying up the voice 
in passionate unisons; the hectic and vio- 
lent instrumental explosions; the re- 
course to vulgar dance rhythms when 
the scene suggests no musical equivalent 


[Continued on page 4] 


A Scene from Act II, Showing Mme. Farrar (“Zaza”) and Mr. Crimi as 
“Dufresne” 
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Kathleen Howard (“Anaide”), the Drunken Mother of “Zaza,” and Mr. Amato 
as “Cascart,” in Act II 


wio by White 








Mme. Farrar (“Zaza”) and Ada Quintana (“Toto”) in Act III 





“ZAZA” YIELDS A 
MIGHTY TRIUMPH 
FOR MME, FARRAR 


[Continued from page 3] 








whatsoever; the futile dash, occasionally, 
of somewhat unusual harmonic condi- 
ment, and the descent to cheapest parlor 
balladry in the proclamation of the more 
delicate feelings. 


Borrowings from “Pagliacci” 


The score is full of general reminis- 
cences of a perfectly obvious kind. Now 
and then a hint of Wagner flits across 
the musical complexion of the piece. But 
it is from his own “Pagliacci” that Leon- 
cavallo borrows more copiously. With 
deft watering the music of Nedda, Silvio 
and the rest of the worshipful crew are 
made to eke out what paltry stuff his 
creative process nearly ten years later 
could be coaxed into purveying. ‘‘Pag- 
liacci” is not, in all conscience, a potent 
or really momentous thing, despite its 
extraordinary viability. But as con- 
trasted with “Zaza” it “ascends the high- 
est heaven of invention,” like Henry V.’s 
Muse of Fire. 

The first act of “Zaza” is bound to be 
popular with a non-exigent public. It 
pictures the animation and the magic 
lure of the life behind the stage and 
makes exhibition of some of those allur- 
ing wickednesses fondly supposed to in- 
habit that fabled region. Musically the 
texture of the scene is constituted to a 
considerable extent of the lively and pur- 
posely vulgar tunes of the café chantant, 
over the crass flow of which is projected 
the lyric speech and declamatory chatter 
of the singers. The device is a service- 
able if not an exalted one, but it sustains 
the atmosphere of the scene in the ap- 
proved manner. There is some further 
vapid and sweetish music-making to bear 
Zaza’s defense of her mother’s taste for 
strong drink in answer to Cascart’s re- 
monstrances, a tawdry song for the tenor 
in the shape of those “Mattinatas” and 
“Pierrot Serenades” of this composer, 
which vaudeville and restaurant singers 
have popularized, and a quantity facile, 
shallow, insipid love music planned 
to celebrate sudden and consuming pas- 
sion. The second act has less musical 
profile than the first—it crumbles like 
ashes upon touch. An _ unaccountably 
pastoral introduction broaches the mat- 
ter of the third. But this act will appeal 
to the sensibilities of the easily moved. 
Zaza and Toto, the child of the faithless 
Dufresne, dominate, and there is much 
tugging of heart strings and larmoyant 
show. Leoncavallo solves the problem of 
the child’s prattle ingenuously. Toto 
speaks her lines while Zaza replies in 
song. The interchange is disconcerting 
and ruthlessly exposes the sorry artifice 
of the operatic framework. The child 





plays an “Ave Maria” of Cherubini on 
the piano (the piano playing behind the 
scenes as done last week is ludicrously 
unchildlike) and on this melodic verte- 
bra are grafted the plaintive utterances 
of the forsaken woman. The dolorous 
leave-taking is accompanied by syruped 
melodic bathos. Noise and fustian per- 
vade the score in the last scene, inter- 
rupted long enough to allow the faithful 
Cascart a baritone song of slushiest 
salon sentiment. 

Such is “Zaza.” It offers patent il- 
lustration—if judged as a mere operatic 
product—as to the reason of its shady 
repute elsewhere. But at the Metropoli- 
tan the fascinations of performance, 
aided by the popular aspects of the play 
in its show of the struggle of a fallen 
soul, take precedence over considerations 
of mere music. Geraldine, Geraldine, 
and again Geraldine is the thing. The 
title réle might have been written to 
order for her. Not in five years has she 
scored a triumph as well-merited or as 
emphatic. Not in three winters has she 


sung as well. She it is who may change 
the ill-luck that hitherto has tracked the 
work relentlessly. Zaza is not a product 
of so fine a creative imagination as her 
Goose Girl, her Elizabeth or her Ariane. 
But it takes next rank in order of merit. 

Undoubtedly the aid of David Belasco 
has helped her fashion this latest por- 
traiture. Almost to the limit of its pos- 
sibilities she has fulfilled its emotional 
exactions. The characterization is of 
cumulative force and conviction, con- 
sistently, plastically and movingly mod- 
eled. She does not shun brazen vulgarity 
in the music hall scene. She touches 
the spectator in the scene with Toto and 
she harrows the feeling by the well- 
poised, sincere force and impassioned in- 
tensity of the final confrontation of Du- 
fresne. Gripped by the potency of the 
portrayal the beholder forgets the vapid 
music of Leoncavallo. Mme. Farrar en- 
joyed a remarkable ovation at the close 
of the opera and made a speech of thanks 
in presumable defiance of Metropolitan 
rules and regulations. 





Mr. Crimi, the Dufresne, who sported 
the habiliments of the present in a milicy 
thirty years remote, acted the role con 
ventionally and sang for the most part 
with unsteady and forced tone.  \Mlr. 
Amato presented an admirably draw: 
picture of the forgiving Cascart, 
Kathleen Howard’s Anaide was amusing 
in makeup and sufficiently unctuous i: 
action. Mmes. Egener, Ingram, and A: 
den and Messrs. Picco, Bada, Ananian, 
Laurenti and D’Angelo filled the lesser 
roles acceptably. Much less mechanica! 
child actors than Ada Quintana, the 
Toto, have. been seen on local stages. 


The first act showed in its enactment 
the suggestive mind of Mr. Belasco, 
though why did Zaza and her admirers 
step back and forth so blithely through 
the hypothetical walls of her dressing 
room? Mr. Moranzoni labored manfu!l) 
with the baton in an endeavor to 
complish an end much like the effort of 
producing bricks without straw. 


HERBERT F.. PEYSER. 





The “Blue Bird” Again 


Albert Wolff’s “The Blue Bird” had 
its third performance of the season at 
the Saturday matinée on Jan. 17. Once 
more some forty members of the com- 
pany took part in presenting this musical 
version of the famous Maeterlinck play. 


Though familiar with the printed 
score of the “Blue Bird” for some time 
the writer of these lines heard the work 
for the first time on this occasion. There 
is much in it that is lovely, and also a 
good deal that is uninteresting. Mr. Wolff 
has on the whole written a work that 
has value more as a step in his creative 
career than as a significant production. 
But as far as the criticism has been 
made that his vocal parts are fragmen- 
tary that, indeed, is not to be charged 
against him. To have set these short 
sentences to music in any other way than 
he did would have been foolish. And to 
avoid doing so it would have been neces- 
sary for a librettist to re-write Maeter- 
linck. The discursive bits, particularly 
in the first act, are not what will keep 
the work from winning a permanent 
place. It is rather its homophonic style, 
its lack of web and woof, its thinness. 


There is more than a little fine music 
in the score, however. Notable is a sort 
of symphonic variation on the theme 
that later appears as Tyltyl’s song 
“Nous l’avons cherché.” The Intermezzo 
for solo violin and orchestra—it has 
nothing in common with the “Thais” 
Meditation as far as we can see except 
that it is in D Major!—was played by 
Mr. Nastrucci who was applauded and 
made to rise after it. His playing, which 
was notably out of tune, warranted no 
such approval. 

The opera was sung by the same cast 
as at the other performances, Miss Del- 
aunois carrying the burden of the per- 
formance with her fine portrayal of 





Tyltyl. Mr. Wolff led the orchestra with 
fine spirit and had a hearty reception. 
A. W. K. 





A Stirring “Bohéme” 


Puccini’s “La Bohéme” was given on 
Saturday night, Jan. 17, before a sold- 
out house. Mme. Alda gave a perform- 
ance of Mimi that could not have been 
surpassed either vocally or dramatically. 
Her singing in Act I, and “Donde lieta 
usc?’ in Act III was flawless in every 
respect. Mr. Harrold won applause 
after the “Racconto” that interrupted 
the performance for ten minutes. His 
alteration of the score at the end of the 
act, in order to sing a high C with the 
soprano, was not happily considered, not 
only because it was not what the com- 
poser intended but also because the said 
high C was not of surpassing beauty. 
Marie Sundeliys made an excellent Mu- 
setta, giving an exceedingly vivacious 
performance, especially in the second act. 
Mr. De Luca was the Marcello, also sing- 
ing and acting with much spirit. Messrs. 
de Segurola, Picco, Malatesta and Res- 
chiglian completed the cast. Mr. Papi 
conducted. D. L. 





“Boris Godunoff” 


“Boris Godunoff” was substituted Wed- 
nesday evening for “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re” because of the illness of Martinelli 
and the employment otherwise of tenors 
who might have replaced him in the 
cast. The Moussorgsky music-drama re- 
tained a fair measure of its tragic power, 
even though Mr. Papi scarcely got be- 
low the surface of its Russianism in his 
drowsy exposition of the orchestral score. 
Didur’s Boris remained one of the master 
portraits of the Metropolitan gallery. He 
sang the farewell and death music of 
the final scene—one of the supreme 
tragedies of all opera—with moving elo- 


quence. Orville Harrold repeated his 
success as Dimitri, but his singing woul: 
have gained in beauty if he had re 
frained from sobs which neither the 
music nor the action demanded. The 
Marina of Mme. Besanzoni was acce))t 
ble, if largely negative. Mardones sang 
admirably as Pimenn. The Varlaam 0! 
de Segurola and the Simpleton of lua 
were outstanding lesser figures. To t 
chorus, however, belongs the credit _ 
the best singing of the evening. 0. '- 





Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” 


With the return of those two po! 
personalities, Caruso and Scotti, t 
roles of des Grieux and Lescaut, Thu 
day night’s performance of Puc 
“Manon Lescaut” gained distinct 
zest and interest over that of ten 
before. Caruso was in excellent 
and deserved commendation for 
tasteful quiet singing. The t 
mezza voce to-day is the most pre 0" 
asset of his art, and one he is not 
to use too lavishly. On this occ:s!0! 
however, he seemed to be singing (1!°\’ 
more consistently than Mr. Pap 
conducted, had counted on, for te ° 
chestra covered up a number of smo"! 
spun phrases. Scotti’s Lescaut | 
every way a portrait worthy 0! 
beside his Scarpia. He sang unc 
ly well. The Manon of Mme 
always one of her happiest ro 
tained its qualities of good § 
rictorial prettiness, and graceful! 
The Geronte of de Segurola \ 
usual admirable study. Frances 
again sang the small part of th 
cian acceptably. Bada and Pa ee 
exchanged places as Edmondo r 
Ballet Master. 
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Two Experienced Musicians—violinist 4! 
desire positions in orchestra at summer 
ing season. Box H. C., care MUSICAI 
501 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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How Some Musicians Gave a Concert to the 


—~=S’ Ladies at the Castle, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson 
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Pianist 


Francis Moore, Gifted Accompanist 


The Editor of “Musical Amer- 
ica” Relates the Story of 
America’s Rise as a Musical 
Nation Before a Notable 
Gathering in Miss Mason’s 
School—Ottilie Schillig, Fer- 
nando Carpi, Edwin Hughes 
and Francis Moore Present 
a Program that Arouses 
Enthusiastic Appreciation 


~ 


VER twenty years ago Miss C. E. 

Mason, distinguished in the educa- 
tional world, bought the property known 
as The Castle, on the heights above 
Tarrytown, overlooking the Hudson. In 
this ideal location she established a high- 
class school for girls, which soon became 
renowned and has gradually expanded 
tll the pupils, from leading families, 
come from all parts of the country, from 
away North and away South and away 
out West. The establishment has grown 
ill, outside the main building, “The 
( 


astle,” it occupies a large tract of 
fround on which many imposing build- 
ings have been erected. Beautifully situ- 
alec, well wooded, it has become one of 
‘ie noted sights on the Hudson River, 


nea New York. 


; art from the regular’ scholastic 
‘ernis, there is a summer term, where 
4ndcr particularly advantageous condi- 


t 


‘ons of health and sanitation, a remark- 
ably comprehensive season of useful 
Wor is maintained. This_ includes 
“Curses in business, including shorthand, 
riting, office practice. There are 
“OUrses in motor driving and mechanics, 
s in first aid, in aeroplane mechan- 
cial service, a course in wireless 
ng, a course in agriculture, courses 
glish, in scenario writing and 
‘ote seience. 
But what would particularly appeal to 
‘S'lans and artists are the art courses, 
include design, interior decoration, 


ype 
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Peabo Freund \ ae 

— Editor of go ON — 
Noted “Musical ; Miss C. E. Mason, 

American ' Director of the School for 


» America” #~ , 










Girls at Tarrytown 
Fed se 2 ge ee a RES 


© Mishkin 
Fernando 
Carpi, 
{minent 
Itahan 
Tenor 



















 Ottilie 
Schillig 
Popular 
American 
Soprano 










A View of The Castle, on the Heights Above Tarrytown, N. Y., and Scene of Unique Concert Friday Night of Last Week. 


hand crafts, expression department, phy- 
sical training, the department of music, 
whose master classes for advanced pupils 
are conducted by some of the most dis- 
tinguished musicians we have. These 
include Sigismund Stojowski, Mischa 
Levitzki and others, for the piano; for 
the voice, Yeatman Griffith; for the 
violin, Maximilian Pilzer of the New 
York Philharmonic; for composition, the 
noted conductor Christiaan Kriens, while 
private lessons are given by such artists 
as Walter Bausman, Harold Morris, 
Frederick Fichtel, Frederick A. Metz, A. 
F. Pinto, Cornelius Van Vliet, Arthur W. 
Wesley, and others. 

It was from this institution that the 
Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA received 
recently an invitation to come and 
deliver an address to the girls. He 
thought it a good opportunity to induce 
some of his friends to accompany him 
and make a musical evening of it. Thus, 
in spite of the bad weather Friday night 
of last week, Dr. Freund arrived at the 
Castle with Ottilie Schillig, (who recent- 
ly made such a fine début at A®olian 
Hall), Edwin Hughes, the noted piano 
virtuoso, and Signor Fernando Carpi, 
tenor of the Metropolitan. 

After an informal reception, the party 
were entertained at dinner in the dining 
room with the ladies of the college, and 
later took part in a program which was 
given in the large gymnasium, which can 
comfortably seat 800 to 1000 persons. 

The first part of the program consisted 


of selections by the pupils. Leonor 
Zalles opened the proceedings with a 


very capable rendering of Variations on 
a Swiss Song, by Beethoven. She was 
followed by Lorna Ksoi, who played a 
Beethoven Sonata, for which she was 


rewarded with considerable applause by 
the guests and her fellow schoolmates, 
while Helen Mawhinney, with the Rach- 
maninoff Prelude won deserved apprecia- 
tion. 


Next came an address by the Editor 
of MusIcAL AMERICA, who was very 
graciously introduced by Miss Mason. 
He followed the general lines of the 
addresses that he has been making 
through the country, and managed in the 
course of half an hour or so to give the 
ladies present, and their guests, a fairly 
comprehensive view of the growth of 
music and the musical industries in this 
country during the last half century. 
He was rewarded at the close by gener- 
ous applause. 

In the third part, the visiting artists 
took part. 

Miss Schillig sang “Aimez Moi” by 
Bemberg, followed by “Inter nos” by 
Macfayden and “Rondel of Spring” by 
Frank Bibb. She sang all her numbers 
with such fine spirit that she was re- 
called several times and had to give a 
number of encores. Her singing was 
particularly remarkable, as was shown 
at her début not long ago, by what is 
called temperament, something that 
many concert singers do not possess. If 
her work was at all open to criticism, it 
was in the way of her diction, which is 
not as clear as it might be. However, 
her personality is so engaging, she sings 
with so much musicianly understanding, 
as to completely win her audience. At 
concerts in other cities where she has 
already sung, she has shown that she 
is one of the most notable accessions to 
the American. concert stage of the 
present season. 

She was followed by Edwin Hughes. 
His playing of Chopin’s Valse in C 
Sharp Minor was so delicate, so charm- 
ing, he made the piano sing, that those 
who have heard this valse played by 
many other artists conceded that they 
had never heard it given before with 
such grace, charm and perfection of 
nuance. After that Mr. Hughes played 
the A®olian Harp Etude and_ the 
Polonaise in A Flat Major, both by 


Chopin. This he followed with the Ballet 
Music from Schubert’s “Rosamunde” and 
then gave, a masterly and most virile 
performance of his Concert Paraphrase 
on the “Wiener Blut” waltz of Strauss. 
He was recalled again and again and 
gave several encores. 

The entertainment was closed by 
Signor Carpi, who first sang “Una Fur- 
tive Lagrima” from Donizetti’s “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” followed then by Ronald’s 
“Down in the Forest,” and in response to. 
tumultuous applause gave several en- 
cores. In fact, the audience was so de- 
lighted with him that they kept recalling 
and recalling him, till he kissed his hands 
to all present and admitted that he had 
sung all the music he had with him. It 
is no exaggeration to say that he created 
a sensation. Francis Moore supported 
the singers with fine artistic accompani- 
ments. It was the unanimous verdict 
of all present that no more delightful 
entertainment had ever been given at 
The Castle or in Tarrytown, and when 
it was considered that the artists had 
all volunteered to support the Editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA in his pilgrimage, 
their work was all the more delightful 
and acceptable. It certainly was a 
revelation to all present. 

At the conclusion, Miss Mason rose 
and expressed her personal appreciation, 
and the appreciation of the college and 
of the student body, of the artists’ work, 
and was particularly generous in her 
references to Dr. Freund. 

As Signor Carpi said on the way back: 
“T do not think I have ever before seen 
so many beautiful, intelligent American 
girls. They seemed distinguished by the 
intelligent response they made to ‘the 
various vocal and instrumental numbers. 
I was also struck by the refined at- 
mosphere which pervaded the college, 
and which, gives the keynote to the high 
class manner in which it is conducted.” 


W.P. 
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HAROLD BAUER PLAYS 
WITH SUPREME ART 


Aeolian Hall Thronged at His 
Season’s First Recital— 
Notable Bach Work 


Harold Bauer gave his first recital of 
the season in Aeolian Hall last Saturday 
afternoon. The house was sold out and 
the stage completely occupied. This is a 
familiar condition at Mr. Bauer’s recital 
appearances these days. He is now at 
the height of his popularity, a fact that 
speaks well for public discrimination. 
Nor was his art ever riper or richer. 
There are at present few factors as 
potent toward musical uplift and enlight- 
enment in this country as the pianism of 
Mr. Bauer. 

In the music of Bach, Schumann and 
Brahms his gifts find their most con- 
genial outlet. These composers occupied 
places of honor on Mr. Bauer’s program 
last week. The D Minor Toccata for 
harpsichord of the first named opened 
the concert. Arthur Whiting made the 
pianistic edition, a labor more particu- 
larized than the ordinary process of 
transcription, since it entails the ap- 
proximate reproduction in terms of the 
modern pianoforte of harpsichord effects 
attained in Bach’s day by means of a 
device in the shape of three sets of 
strings operated by draw-stops some- 
thing after the manner of organ regis- 
ters. However close Mr. Whiting has 
come to the desired reproduction, con- 
temporary music-lovers will feel them- 
selves indebted to him for the addition of 
a masterpiece to the available Bach 
treasury. There are four movements to 
the Toccata. Three of them are superbly 
incisive music, as of some master tonal 
etcher. The other, an adagio, strikes a 
vein of romantic sentiment and might 
have emanated from Liszt in his finest, 
most introspective mood. The Toccata 
called forth the greatest in Mr. Bauer’s 
art. He played it with extraordinary 
clarity of articulation and continent 
beauty of style. Schumann’s luxuriant 
Fantasy in C Major followed it. The 
pianist’s reading of the first movement 
seemed needlessly didactic and exposi- 
tory in its pursuit and overassertion of 
certain melodic voices and variants. The 
second and third, however, he suffused 
with the richest essence of romantic 
poesy and romantic color. Of Brahms he 
published with grave eloquence or deft 
fancy or forthright dramatic force the 
“Edward” Ballade, the A Flat Inter- 
mezzo, the E Flat Rhapsody. 

A modest but unmatched feature of 
the recital came in a set of Schubert 
“Landler.” The ldndler is a country 
dance, a forerunner of the waltz. The 
present ones are gems of purest water, 
unpretentious but enchanting of melody 
and rhythm and precursors in mood of 
the waltzes of Brahms. Poor Schubert 
liked to improvise dances at the soirées 
given by friends. How many jewels of 
melody were thus lost to posterity cannot 
be told. But it is known that some 
were written down and preserved and 
these are, perhaps, of them. At Mr. 
Bauer’s hands the pieces took on an 
idealized character transcending super- 
ficial charm. 

Chopin’s “Barcarolle,” Ravel’s “Jeux 
d’Eaux” and Alkan’s “Perpetual Motion” 
preceded the charge of the female bri- 
gade and the concession to these cohorts 
of much encore booty. H. F. P. 


WELCOME INEZ BARBOUR 
ON RETURN IN RECITAL 


Gifted Soprano Awakens Pleasure in 
Program Containing Many 
Notable Songs 
Inez Barbour, who is in private life 
Mrs. Henry Hadley, gave a recital of 
songs in Aolian Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon of last week. Miss Barbour 
has absented herself from the local con- 
cert stage for some time. It is a pleas- 
ure to greet her once more for she is a 
well-routined and conscientious singer, 
capable, at her best, of affording keen 
artistic satisfaction. Her voice is an ex- 
cellent soprano, resonant and sufficiently 
flexible. It would be considerably better 
if her method of emission did not so often 
yield a hard and metallic quality of tone. 
She sang with intelligence and good 
taste two airs by Handel, a “Mermaid 
Song” by Haydn, Schubert’s “Non t’acco- 
star all’ Urna,” and “Pastorella,” 
Brahms’s “Serenade,” and “Nightingale,” 
song, French lyrics and four songs by 





her husband. The exquisitely poetic 
“Nightingale” of Brahms was, perhaps, 
as felicitous a combination of tonal 
beauty and interpretative purpose as the 
recital offered. Schubert’s Italian songs 
do not rank among his great inspirations. 
Indeed, the second one sounds as though 
the composer of the “Erlking” had 
amused himself with an experiment in 
the Rossini manner. 

Richard Hageman accompanied Miss 
Barbour in splendid style, yielding the 
piano to Mr. Hadley in his own songs. 
There was a large audience, which greet- 
ed the singer witb very enthusiastic 
applause. : oR ge A 


Charges Chicago Opera Singers Are 
Victims of “Grafters” 
CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—A tacit admission 
that certain persons “approach” singers 
in the Chicago Opera Association “for 
devious reasons” was made recently by 
Herbert M. Johnson, business comptrol- 


ler of the organization. The reports of 
“graft” came to him only as hearsay, so 
it is not possible to take action. 

The same is true regarding a claque 
at the opera. The claque is apparent at 


own claques, while again some outside 
claquers are said to operate. 

There is also gossip of other kind of 
“graft” and partiality. M. R. 





Elman Seeks Citizenship 


Mischa Elman took out his first natur 
alization papers on Jan. 14. R. V 
Wechsler, deputy county clerk in charge 
of the Bureau of naturalization in New 
York, announced that Elman had filed 
his intentions, declaring that he was 
“very anxious to become an American.” 
Elman _ described himself as_ twenty 
eight, born in Tolnoi, Kiev, Russia, o: 





every performance, but sometimes it has 
been said certain singers provide their 


Jan. 20, 1891, and residing in New York 








My Dear Mr. Jones:— 


Knabe Piano Used 








Miss Elizabeth Cueny, the St. Louis 


Manager, wrote to Haensel & Jones as 
follows: 


Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


A ST. LOUIS TRIUMPH FOR 


ALTHOUSE 


TENOR, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


St. Louis Times, Jan. 5, 1920 


ALTHOUSE CHARMS ALL 
AT PEOPLES’ CONCERT 


Tenor, Substituting for a Substitute 
Wins Audience in Fourth Concert of 
Series 





By ALBERT C. WEGMAN 

Though compelled to find a substitute 
for the singer originally announced for 
Saturday’s concert, and then to secure a 
substitute for the substitute, Elizabeth 
Cueny managed to give the subscribers 
better than they bargained for. 

In Paul Althouse, third choice for the 
fourth concert of the series, Miss Cueny 
presented a great artist, probably the best 
all-around tenor of the day. Certainly 
no other operatic tenor known to the St. 
Louis public could have done better with 
the fine, diversified program presented 
on this occasion. As for Emy Destinn. 
neither past performance nor present 
achievement at the Metropolitan Opera 
House would indicate that she could be 
as satisfactory in recital as was Althouse. 

The American tenor began with a group 
of modern songs in French. Dupare and 
Fourdrain, of course, were represented in 
fine specimens of their superior workman- 
ship, and the singer gave the composers 
all that was due them. Althouse has his 
vocal equipment so well under control 
that he can do this even in a song that 
makes so extraordinary demands as does 
the “Chevauchee Cosaque.” 

The tenor from the Metropolitan next 
essayed an aria from Massenet’s ‘‘Manon,”’ 
and later a group of songs in English. 
His work shows infinite care from a mu- 
sical, as well as from a vocal standpoint. 


Real Tenor Ring 

The real silvery tenor ring is in his fine 
big voice, from top to bottom, and his 
singing shows plenty of virility and mu- 
sical intelligence. As for technique, he can 
sing pianissimo or fortissimo throughout 
the long compass of his voice without 
shading the pitch, and even the occupants 
of the last rows of the balcony at the 
Odeon were not kept in ignorance of the 
text of his songs. 


PEOPLE’S CONCERT COURSE 
January 4, 1920. 


Mr. Althouse gave great satisfaction and I am indebted to you for supplying so excellent an artist. It was 
generally commented that not only was he the artist, but so engaging in manner that he won his audience 
on his entrance even before he commenced to sing. With best wishes, I am, 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) ELIZABETH CUENY. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The purchase of the New York Herald, 
the New York Evening Telegram and 
the Paris edition of the New York Herald 
by Frank A. Munsey is of more than 
passing importance to those engaged in 
our musical activities. Mr. Munsey 
started many years ago with little or no 
capital the publication of a monthly 
called the Argosy. Since that time he 
has started a great many magazines, 
particularly Munsey’s, which was the 
first to treat of important matters in 
the magazine instead of daily paper way, 
and also the first to publish a really 
first-class periodical at ten cents, which 
broke down the prices of all the leading 
magazines of the time, though they have 
been nearly all raised since. Not long 
ago Mr. Munsey became the owner of the 
New York Sun and Evening Sun. 

By many Mr. Munsey, through all his 
various adventures, at times with great 
success and other times with failure, 
which he was always ready to admit, has 
been considered a speculator in publica- 
tions and other enterprises, particularly 
as he has been accredited with having 
made various millions in the Stock Mar- 
ket. As a matter of fact, Mr. Munsey 
s one of those idealistic Americans who 
have done so much to build up the coun- 
try. Contrary to the general idea pre- 
vailing, especially in Europe, that 
Americans are simply dollar hunters and 
dollar grabbers, they are really idealists 
—that is, the more active men at the 
head of affairs. They are dreamers of 
dreams. They dream out transcontinen- 
tal railroad systems with the same readi- 
ness with which they dream out sky- 
Scrapers and railroad depots and new 
inventions, and then they induce other 
idealists to furnish the capital. 

It is from this viewpoint, I think, that 
We should judge what will be the future 
attitude of the particular papers affected, 
With regard to music, drama, the arts. 
We have already some indication of 

shat will happen, for the reason that 
since Mr, Munsey took hold of the New 
York Sun, which he is quoted as saying 
he did to save it, it has recovered much 
% its former prestige, devotes consider- 
able space to music, drama and the arts. 

It is likely that Mr. Munsey, in order 
‘0 secure the Associated Press franchise, 

Which he has not for the Evening Sun, 
“ll consolidate the Evening Telegram 
With the Evening Sun, in order to 
‘tenethen the latter, whose rapidly 
‘TOWing circulation has been one of the 
““Wspaper sensations of the past year. 
With regard to the Herald the proposi- 

n appears to be different, although 
“"} Munsey himself has made it clear 
‘Mat he will maintain its integrity. 

_As far as the Sun is concerned, it has 
“Ways had a distinct clientéle, but re- 
“Tleted as to circulation compared with 


me of the other great dailies. Its mat- 
alt s of that character which lent it- 
+. ..° quotation, Probably no paper of 
in «ys and kind had a greater influence 
we way. But it was not particu- 
in ‘A nown outside the limited circles 


‘h it moved, which, however, were 


intellectually of. a superior class. 

The Sun has probably graduated more 
successful newspaper men, also politi- 
cians and statesmen, than perhaps any 
other paper. All those who have ever 
been connected with it, including the 
present staff and owners, are naturally 
very proud of their ancestry, of the 
record left by the great Sun editor Dana, 
and to submerge its existence in that of 
the Herald would be to them unthinkable. 

On the other hand comes the problem 
of one man running two daily papers, 
virtually an opposition to himself, if he 
maintains both the Herald and the Sun 
as separate institutions. As far as the 
Herald is concerned, while naturally it 
suffered through the death of the late 
James Gordon Bennett, and also lost 
somewhat during his persistent absences 
in Europe (although he always con- 
ducted his paper to the smallest detail 
by cable), it is incontestable that the 
Herald is the great American paper in 
certain explicit directions, and certainly 
is the one American paper known all 
over Europe to-day, as travelers in the 
various European countries found out 
long ago. Here and there other papers 
may be known; but there is not a hotel 
porter, nor a hotel proprietor, nor the 
manager of a railroad depot, nor the 
head of a dry goods business, nor a singer 
or player, or manager of any attraction, 
politician or statesman, financier, all 
over Europe, Asia, Africa and South 
America who does not know the New 
York Herald, and in the great majority 
of cases knows no other American paper. 
This of itself is a tremendous asset. 

Report has it that in this last purchase 
Mr. Munsey, who is known to be a Re- 
publican in his political affiliations, has 
the support of prominent Republicans, 
and that the purpose will be to turn the 
Herald into a paper for the masses of 
the people in the Republican interest, 
leading Republicans having felt for a 
long time that they had no paper which 
reached the masses, such as Mr. Hearst, 
who is on general principles a Democrat, 
has with his morning American and 
Evening Journal. 

No doubt Mr. Munsey will maintain 
the musical and dramatic and art de- 
partments and improve them. There is 
no likelihood that there will be any 
change in the musical direction. Mr. 
Henderson will be maintained on the Sun 
in his present position. 

The old Herald policy with regard to 
music and drama may now be changed. 
The late Mr. Bennett repeatedly stated 


that he did not believe in critics—what he 


required was reporters, men who could 
fairly describe events as they happen, 
give credit where it was due, but he was 
opposed to the erection of the critic intoa 
god of autocratic power. Mr. Bennett 
often said that such a person is apt to 
get a swelled head and not realize that 
the importance of what he wrote was 
largely determined by the influence and 
circulation of the paper for which he 
wrote, and if left to himself he would 
find that he had a very small following. 

However, in later years the Herald has 
been represented, so far as music is con- 
cerned, by some very fair and competent 
men, including Mr. Ziegler, who is now 
the secretary of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and who also holds a very re- 
sponsible position with Mr. Gatti, and 
now by Paul Morris, who returned after 
Mr. Ziegler left and who held the job 
before, and is known to be very capable, 
and indeed far more fairminded than 
some of his confréres on the other daily 
papers. 

It is probable that Mr. Munsey, who 
as I said I consider an idealist, not a 
speculator, a man of unquestioned con- 
structive mind and whose ambitions, 
while vast, have not been beyond his ca- 
pacity to realize them, will, when he has 
settled some of the more important ques- 
tions involved in the matter, realize the 
trend of the times and give music and 
the activities of the musicians more at- 
tention and perhaps more space and 
distinction than they have hitherto 
received. 

Let me not forget, in considering this 
matter, that one of the problems in the 
situation is afforded by the present loca- 
tion of the Herald office, namely, that 
Mr. Bennett’s lease will expire in 1921. 
It will not be renewed by the Manice 
estate, for the simple reason that they 
propose to use that wonderfully valuable 
property for the erection of a skyscraper, 
which will naturally bring them in an 
income greater than they have received 
from it. This means that if the Herald 
is to be continued as an entity a new 
location will have to be found and a 
modern, up-to-date plant installed. This 
will mean, besides the investment made 
by Mr. Munsey of between four and five 
millions for the purchase of the paper, 
with its adjuncts, a further investment of 


from two to three millions. That will no 
doubt have some influence in the decision 
to which he will come. 

However, whatever is accomplished, 
the Herald has acquired such interna- 
tional distinction, its influence has been 
so great in the past, its enterprise, 
whether it was hunting for a Livingstone 
in the African jungle or searching for 
the North Pole, has been so great a factor 
in developing American journalism that, 
taken together with the fact that it was 
really the first daily paper, when pub- 
lished by the elder Bennett, to be a real 


_ hewspaper, it would seem almost a crime 


if its identity were to be submerged in 
that of any other daily, however eminent 
and distinguished, or its character radi- 
cally changed. 

* * * 

The death of Maud Powell, for years 
our leading American violin virtuoso, 
elicited a universal chorus of regret and 
appreciation. She had long ago won a 
place not only in the regard of music 
lovers and critics, but as a woman of 
unblemished character and high purpose. 
Of late years, after having secured a 
position unsurpassed, when she played 
with all the great orchestras, she devoted 
herself to carrying the message of the 
higher type of music even to almost in- 
accessible places. And wherever she 
went she not only found appreciative 
audiences but made such friends that 
her return was more in the nature of a 
triumphal progress than the carrying out 
of a certain number of engagements on 
a tour that had been mapped out for 
her. She probably had more friends 
among discriminating and cultured peo- 
ple than any other artist before the 
American public. And this was largely 
due to the sweetness of her disposition 
and the modesty of her attitude. 

The last time I met her was in Em- 
poria, Kansas. After she had played in 
a manner to arouse the enthusiasm of a 
large audience, we met at a supper given 
by a few friends, which included William 
Allen White, the renowned editor of the 
Emporia Gazette, who is also known for 
his books and contributions to literature. 
Besides his bright and highly cultured 
wife there were also some prominent 
musicians. 

As Miss Powell had to rise at an early 
hour to continue her journey, I asked her 
whether the constant travel was not 
wearing upon her, to which she replied: 

“Well, you know, I do not feel it. I 
enjoy my work, I find my audiences so 
receptive and kindly, and then it is in the 
blood—I have what some people might 
call gypsy blood in me. I am a born 
nomad. I suppose that some day you 
will read in the papers that Maud Powell, 
while playing a Beethoven concerto, 
passed out. I expect to die with my 
violin in my hands.” 

So it came about, for she had played 
the very night before she was stricken 
and thus she left us almost as she herself 
had prophesied. And yet she was only a 
little over fifty years of age, at a time 
when most people have just reached the 
prime of life. 

While it can be said that she fulfilled 
her destiny, that she was of immeasur- 
able, unequaled service to the cause of 
music in this country, while her work 
brought cheer to millions in all the years 
of her traveling, at the same time one 
cannot resist the feeling that in the 
doing she wore herself out and so passed 
before her time. Some may say that 
she lived in a year more than other 
artists in five, or even ten. But one can- 
not resist the conclusion that had she led 
a less strenuous life, been more regard- 
ful of those demands of nature which 
cannot be ignored without the penalty, 
she might still be with us. 


The “Coq d’Or,” you know, is a mix- 
ture of burlesque, acting by members of 
the ballet corps, including distinguished 
dancers, by singers who are ranged in 
rows on two sides of the stage, all ac- 
companied by the orchestra. In other 
words, different from other performances 
of opera, the singers do not do the acting, 
while the actors do not do the singing. 
It is evident that there must be a most 
complete accord between the singers, the 
members of the ballet, and the orchestra 
to make the performance a success. 

At the last rehearsal a beautiful row 
developed between Bodanzky, who con- 
ducted the Rimsky-Korsakoff opera- 
ballet, and Adolph Bolm, the great Rus- 
sian dancer, under whose direction the 
work was originally produced, and who 
as Dodon won a great success. Now Bolm 
is not only a fine dancer and interpreter, 
but he is also a very good musician and 
has had great experience with this par- 
ticular work. Bodanzky, on the other 
hand, while an exceedingly competent 
conductor, has, so it is said, simply had an 
opportunity to study the score, but no 
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No, Not a Bad Likeness of Godowsky, 
but an Excellent Delineation of the 
Features of Giacomo Rimini, Baritone 
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practical experience in conducting the 
work. 

Now at the rehearsal it was found 
that some of Bodanzky’s tempi were so 
different from what might be called the 
law governing the production, that Bolm 
found his corps of dancers had finished 
their business on the stage in some cases 
before the music corresponding to the 
business was over, while in other cases 
where Bodanzky took quicker tempi, the 
dancers were’ unable to do the busi- 
ness that they had to do on the stage in 
the time that it took to perform certain 
passages of the music. The result was 
that during the rehearsal Bolm stopped 
short, after having a violently tempera- 
mental discussion with Bodanzky, which 
resulted in the pair, with murder in their 
hearts, rushing to poor Gatti, breaking 
into his sanctum, where they entered into 
a furious discussion urging their respec- 
tive claims. Some say that Gatti sup- 
ported Bolm, others that he supported 
Bodanzky. The point at issue, of course, 
was whether the work is to be considered 
primarily as a ballet, in which case natur- 
ally Bolm should have the say, or as 
primarily a musical performance, in 
which case Bodanzky should have the 
say. 

The matter has interest, first of all, 
because it gives a little idea of the many 
serious questions, indeed problems, that 
are suddenly brought up before an im- 
presario who, if he takes one side, natur- 
ally offends the other, which is a matter 
distressful to Gatti, who has always been 
anxious to keep peace in his operatic 
“happy family.” 

In the review in your own columns, of 
the performance, I notice that your Mr. 
Peyser is very severe with regard to 
Bodanzky’s conducting. Perhaps he may 
be justified. At the same time, it is 
scarcely fair, it seems to me, to contrast 
his first performance of this work with 
that of Monteux, who had conducted this 
ballet-opera in Paris, London and other 
European cities, as well as when it was 
first performed at the Metropolitan, with 
so much success. 

Bolm is undoubtedly a master in his 
particular line. As for Bodanzky, I have 
a great regard for him and consider him 
a fine musician and a capable conductor. 
I am aware that some of the Wagnerites 
have not favored him in the operas of 
the immortal one, especially since he 
came out in an interview some time ago 
as an Anti-Wagnerite, but take him all to- 
gether, it would be but common justice 
to state that he has grown greatly in 
the good-will and appreciation of the 
Metropolitan audiences. 

He owes his coming, I believe, directly 
to Mr. Otto H. Kahn. He had conducted 
opera in Mannheim, which city is Mr. 
Kahn’s birthplace. . Though he is an Aus- 
trian, Mr. Kahn was able to secure a 
safe conduct for Bodanzky through the 
British lines. He arrived here more than 
a year after the war started. When we 
went into the war, Bodanzky took out his 
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first papers, and while it was stated that 
this was considered necessary so that he 
could continue conducting at the Metro- 
politan, it is my belief that Mr. Bodan- 
zky was entirely sincere in his desire to 
become an American citizen. 

Bodanzky is not the only foreign 
musician of prominence who recently 
started to become an American citizen. 
According to report, both Mischa Elman 
and Galli-Curci have followed his ex- 
ample. 

Why should not these great artists be- 
come American citizens? It is here they 
have found their greatest appreciation, 
and certainly it is here they have found 
that Eldorado for which all artists yearn, 
never mind where they are born. Fur- 
thermore, it has been suggested that 
these artists, noting the disturbed condi- 
tion in which musical affairs in Europe 
must be for some time to come before 
anything like order comes out of the 
chaos that exists overseas, are endeavor- 
ing to win favor with us by becoming 
citizens. I do not believe that this has 
been seriously considered by them. They 
are being impelled by the conviction that 
the growth of interest in music and in 
the performances of great artists in this 
country has been so phenomenal in the 
last few years that, taking things ail In 
all, even with prohibition, they find 
themselves more at home here. 


Finally, of course, there is always op- 
portunity for them to go for their vaca- 
tions or for professional services to the 
other side. 

In former years, a visit to America 
meant a great deal of discomfort, which 
was only balanced by the vast reward 
obtainable by artists of distinction. 
Things, however, have changed, and to- 
day the artist of first rank finds a series 
of large, cultivated, intelligent audiences 
awaiting him or her from coast to coast, 
from North to South, and far from com- 
fortable conditions of travel. 

- & -& 


The directors of the Chicago Opera 
Association have not yet come to any 
decision, it seems, with regard to a suc- 
cessor to the lamented Campanini. There 
is, however, one man who is being men- 
tioned in intimate social circles in Chi- 
cago, where he stands very high, and 
that is Louis Eckstein, who for ten years 
has given opera at Ravinia Park in the 
summer, and who has brought to Chicago 
some of the most noted artists available 
in this country. 

Mr. Eckstein, you know, managed the 
opera at Ravina more for pleasure than 
for profit. In fact, besides sacrificing 
a great deal of time, labor and travel in 
arranging for his ten weeks’ season, he 
spends several thousand dollars every 
year out of his own pocket. He is a 
lover of opera, and does his work for the 
sake of good music and in a very public- 
spirited way. He is a man of culture 
and refinement, as well as of large 
means, reputed to be worth a million or 
more. Probably no one in Chicago en- 
joys the friendship of more prominent 
and wealthy people than does Mr. Eck- 
stein. His Ravinia Park enterprise, dur- 
ing its season, is patronized by the fore- 
most members of Chicago society, that is, 
by those who do not travel during the 
summer. 

It is not understood that he‘is making 
the slightest effort to gain the position, 
and consequently it is very likely, for 
that reason, among others, that the di- 
rectors would consider him a very avail- 
able man. 


As you know, there has been some talk 
of Toscanini, but I do not think he would 
accept the job. It might be more likely, 
as Pierre V. R. Key, formerly of the 
New York World, says in his weekly 
letter, if he were to come over here with 
the St. Cecilia Symphony Orchestra. 
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Reginald De Koven, who had won a 
national reputation as a composer, in 
spite of what some of the critics thought 
of him, passed out as he would have 
wished to have done. He was at a dinner 
dance in the home of a leading society 
lady in Chicago, had enjoyed himself 
heartily, had been showered with compli- 
ments over the success of his last opera, 
“Rip Van Winkle,” which he had just 
produced in collaboration with Percy 
Mackaye, when he was suddenly stricken, 
without warning, and so passed from us. 

He wrote many songs and other musi- 
cal pieces, of which perhaps the song 
“Oh, Promise Me” became the most 
famous, besides many operas, of which 
“Robin Hood” will live as his memorial. 


It had become the custom, in a way, 
among a certain type of critics and musi- 
cians, to sneer at De Koven as a man 
who aimed to reach heights for which 
he was unfitted, through lack of equip- 
ment, but which was certainly not to his 
discredit. One recalls the joke which wént 
the rounds of the press, to the effect 
that a lady, hearing the Intermezzo by 
Mascagni, asked if that was “by De 
Koven,” and the friend replied, “No, but 
it soon will be.” 


Of late years De Koven no doubt was 
greatly embittered by the comparative 
failure of his “Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
which was produced at the Metropolitan 
but failed to remain in the répertoire. 


As a musical critic, first on the World 
and later on the Herald, while his writ- 
ing was not brilliant nor scholarly, yet 
it was pre-eminently fair and you got a 
very good idea, when you read his articles, 
of what took place. He deserves praise 
for his long fight for the recognition of 
the American composer, particularly of 
light opera. And while only a few of 
his works remained on the boards for 
any length of time, they all showed that 
he had a certain gift of melody, some 
musicianship, and was possessed of a 
very earnest desire to accomplish work 
that was worthy. 
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And what of “Zaza”? 


Suppose we take the point of view 
that Mr. Gatti has always urged, namely, 
how was Leoncavallo’s work received by 
the audience that packed the house from 
floor to ceiling? 


The first act went very well, aroused 
a great deal of interest as well as gasps 
of astonishment as Mme. Farrar did her 
great disrobing act, as she changed her 
costume. At the end of the act there 
was considerable applause, sufficient to 
drown out the claque. The second act 
seemed to drag a little. At the close, 
the applause was perhaps not so great 
as it had been at the end of the first act. 
The third act, however, aroused intense 
interest and sympathy, particularly the 
scene between Zaza and the little child, 
whose cleverness contributed much to the 
general effect. At the end there were 
ever sO many curtain calls and an un- 
doubted increase in the enthusiasm. The 
last act went well, and at the close there 
was something very much like a demon- 
‘stration, which even if we make due al- 
lowance for the claque and the presence 
of friends, was yet sufficiently genuine 
to make it proper to assert that the 
opera had unquestionably scored a 
notable popular success, while Mme. 
Farrar was by general acclaim admitted 
to have made one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest hit of her long and brilliant 
career. 

Out in the lobby, after the third act, 
I met a prominent artist, who, indeed, 
sang in this very opera in Italy. He 
said that he thought Mme. Farrar was 
better than the celebrated Italian singer, 
Mme. Storchio, who had played the same 
role, though he personally preferred 
Mme. Storchio in the third and fourth 
acts. Storchio, you know, was for a time 
the morganatic wife of Toscanini. Their 
child, a boy of fifteen, died not long ago. 
It rather knocks one’s ideas of eugenics, 
that the lad, to whom his mother was de- 
votedly attached, was of feeble intellect. 
Yet he was the offspring of two geniuses. 


After meeting this gentleman, I ran 
into the monocled de Segurola, who was 
accompanied by Anna Fitziu, who looked 
handsomer than ever and who was in a 
state of exuberant enthusiasm over 
Farrar’s success, “for,” said she, “she’s 
an American! It does me good to see an 
American win such a triumph. That is 
what it is—it’s just a triumph!” 

Now a word or two about the perform- 
ance. One can understand that this is 
virtually a one-person opera, for Zaza 
dominates every act. One can also under- 
stand why the work was not a success 
abroad as a drama, until the able and 
versatile Belasco put his genius into it 
and with the aid of Mrs. Carter caused 
the play to have a phenomenal run. 


Histrionically, Mme. Farrar surpassed 
herself, and the réle is a very exacting 
one. In the first act, she must be viva- 
cious, even to the verge of vulgarity. In 
the next act she must show a certain re- 
straint in the scenes with her lover. In 
the next act, she is called upon for a 
display of pathos, when, hearing that her 
lover has been seen with another woman, 
she follows him to Paris, where in his 
house she discovers that he is a married 
man, and is on the verge of an outbreak 
but is deterred from her purpose by 
meeting his little child. And in the last 
act she is called upon to depict the ex- 
uberant joy when her lover returns to 
her, only to be overwhelmed with despair 
when she finds that she was only, after 
all, a passing fancy. 





There are plenty of actresses who 
could have displayed any one of these 
different emotions with success. But 
how very few could have shown the 
power that Mme. Farrar did in each 
scene? Then, too, she seemed in better 
voice than she has been hitherto this 
season, and whether the music lay more 
within her range than that of other 
roles, it is certain that she sang her 
numbers in a manner that only a captious 
critic could question. Her greatest 
scene was, to me, her interview with 
the child. Here she gave an exhibition 
of pathetic grief so natural, so re- 


. strained, as to win the audience as I don’t 


think she ever won it before. In this 
she was aided by a particularly interest- 
ing and clever child, who it was said had 
been adopted and brought up by some 
members of the chorus, her father hav- 
ing been killed in Italy, in the war, and 
her mother having died later. An artist 
who knew the circumstances said that 
the mother had been a dressmaker in an 
operatic company in Russia, of which he 
had been a member, that she had gone 
with her child with Bracale, the manager, 
to Havana, and later came to New York, 
where she died. The child had then been 
adopted by a member of the chorus. 


Mme. Farrar was supported by Crimi 
as the lover, who, especially in the last 
act, was more than adequate to the de- 
mands made upon him. He seemed a 
little under the weather, probably due to 
a cold. I say this for the reason that 
he omitted the beautiful tenor solo with 
which the third act opens, and which is 
one of the features of the opera. 


Amato in the role of Zaza’s dancing 
partner did not seem quite at his best 
in the earlier acts, but at the beginning 
of the fourth act he had an opportunity 
and he took it for all that it was worth, 
and gave an exhibition of beautiful sing- 
ing which rejoiced all his hosts of 
friends, who were only too happy again 
to hear this great artist sing with 
all the charm and beauty of tone that 
won him instant favor when he first 
came among us. 


Kathleen Howard had the role of 
Zaza’s drinking mother. While she made 
it characteristic, she at times almost 
verged on burlesque. Except she obeyed 
stage direction, why was it necessary 
for her to present a make-up which was 
almost repulsive? If Mme. Howard 
could have seen herself from the front, 
she would have toned down not only her 
performance, but her personal presen- 
tation. Mosranzoni conducted, and to my 
thinking, covered himself with glory. 
How he carried that intensely difficult 
first act through was a marvel! 


Now let us see what the critics said 
about the opera. When I was out in the 
foyer, I told several of my friends that 
I thought the critics would be more or 
less unanimous in decrying the musical 
value of the work, and that the musical 
triplets, the amiable gentlemen who rep- 
resent the Sun, Tribune and World, 
would use the opportunity to deliver a 
moral homily. And this is just what 
happened. 

Aldrich of the Times wrote a very fair 
review. Aldrich is not what one would 
call a bright writer, but he is just, and 
deserves the reputation for fairness 
which he enjoys among the great mass of 
professionals. The Herald notice was 
considerate, while Max Smith in the 
American was carried away by enthu- 
siasm for the performance, especially for 
Mme. Farrar’s part in it. The evening 
papers were also generous in their ref- 
erence to Mme. Farrar’s work. Nat- 
urally, some of the critics found much 
to criticize in it, particularly with regard 
to the first act, though I think there 
Mme. Farrar was true to type. 

On one point the musical triplets 
seemed to be agreed, namely, that all the 
severe criticism which was levied against 
the drama, its impropriety, vulgarity, 
etc., etc., etc., could be hurled with equal 
truth against the opera. I can _ see 
Huneker laughing in his sleeve as he de- 
livered himself of his own homily on the 
subject. 

Let us see whether the indictment can 
be maintained. We are shown in the 
first act a young woman, the daughter of 
a drinking mother, who through the ef- 
forts of her dancing, singing partner, 
has been brought with conspicuous suc- 
cess to the stage of a variety house in 
one of the minor towns in France, some 
years ago. She is frankly depicted as 
having lovers. First to win a wager, 
but later because her heart is touched, 
she falls deeply in love with a young 
composer. Through this love she re- 
covers much of her lost womanhood. The 
story does not depict her as dragging the 
man down, but rather as raising herself 
up. Then, when a plot is hatched to 
detach her from this man and she has 
been told that he has been seen with 





another woman, she gives up everythin; 
and rushes to Paris to follow hin 
reaches his home, where to her despai 
she finds that he is a married man 
Wrought to the highest pitch, about t 
make a scene, his little child finds he 
In touch with the child, her jealousy 
her anger, are all melted into an act o 
renunciation. She determines to leav« 
heartbroken. 


Let me respectfully submit to the con 
sideration of fairminded people, whethe 
a woman so brought up, so surrounde 
having led such a life, who can at th 
very moment when urged on by jealous 
and despair rise to the height of wh: 
to her, at least, was a supreme act « 
renunciation of all that which she ha| 


hoped for—I say, I submit that that do: s 


not teach the immoral, but the very co» - 


trary. In the last act she is left, crushe |, 


a wreck, when, after her lover has te: 
porarily returned to her and again leav 
her, she finds that she had only been t! 
plaything of the passing hour. 

It certainly appeals to my sense 
humor that our leading critics shou | 
have their moral scruples aroused. An | 


yet they will complacently sit through t}. 
love lusts and incests of the Wagneri:n 
music dramas, will not flinch at the story 
of “La Traviata,” nor at the betray:| 


and murder of an innocent girl in “Rig)- 


letto,” and will not move so much as jin 
eyelash when Mr. Richard Strauss pre- 


sents them with his “Rosenkavalier,” t) 
plot of which is concerned with the ¢e- 
ception of an old general by his young 
and pretty wife, and revolves about a 


bed, which is much in evidence in the 


first act, but which in the last act, 
deference to our American sense of pro 


priety, is discreetly pushed into the 
background. 
Where is their consistency? 


* * * 


There was great excitement the othe 
day when the bells rang and the fire en- 
gines rushed through the streets to the 
Park Theatre, which was said to be on 
fire. Luckily, it turned out to be nothing 
serious. The only thing that had burs: 
into flame was the ocean, which is use: 
in “Pinafore.” When Wade Hinshaw, 
they say, arrived on the scene, he met 
one of the stage hands carrying out a 
large bundle. 

“What is that?” roared Hinshaw. 

“That,” said the stage hand, “is the 
ocean, which caught fire and which needs 
cooling off.” 

Curious that the ocean, having started 
a conflagration, was saved from destruc- 
tion, at the very moment when the nation 
had gone dry, says 

Your 
MEPHIST». 


ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY SCORES 


Mme. Namara and Thibaud Appear with 
Jacobs’ Forces 








The aristocracy of Jacques Thibaud’s 
violinistic art and the vocal endowment: 
of Marguerite Namara gave an added 
quality to the second subscription conce'' 
of the Orchestral Society of New York, 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 18, in the Centur) 
Theater. Credit must be given the or 
chestra for earnest and commenia! 
endeavor, and there was ample eviden 
that the ensemble pleased the larg 
audience by its presentation of Wee's 
“Euryanthe” overture, Tchaikovsky: 
“Romeo and Julet” fantasy-overture, an 
Liszt’s ‘Les Preludes,” under the vigoro! 
leadership of Max Jacobs. 

Thibaud played the Lalo “Symp.on 
Espagnole” not impeccably but ve) 
gratefully, with much grace of sty: 
and warmth of tone. He and his acco” 
paniment were not always one, and (1e! 
was some discrepancy of pitch. Im 
Namara sang an air from Debussy* 
“L’Enfant Prodigue,” and the Gavott 
from Massenet’s “Manon” with sym))2t" 
and charm. O. T. 





LAZZARI STIRS PORTLAN!) 


Oregon Composers Present Their (" 
Works in Concert 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 19.—Ste: 
man introduced Carolina Lazzar 
large audience at the Heilig The: 
Wednesday evening. Her mag 
singing and superb tone pro 
aroused the audience to enthusi: 

A program made up entirely | 
positions by local composers wa: 
on Wednesday evening. The conc 
under the direction of the Soc! 
Oregon Composers, and was the | 
a series of entertainments which 
given during the winter and 
Eight composers were represent 
cien E. Becker, George D. Ingram, 
H. Wilson, R. Blomquist, Em)! 
Christian Pool, Kathryn L. Johns 
Jean McKercher. N. : 
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GODOWSKY LAUDS RUSSIANS’ MUSICAL BROTHERHOOD 
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BLACK AND WHITE — 












WONCERING WHAT 
TCHAIKOVSKI 


WOULD SAYW— 



































Good Fellowship of the Slav Artists Might Well Be Emulated, 


Declares the Famous Piano Master—His Friendship with 
Hofmann, de Pachmann and Other Eminent Musicians 











USSIAN musicians have set an ex- 

ample of good will and good fellow- 
ship that might well be emulated the 
world over. This is the opinion of Leo- 
pold Godowsky, based on personal experi- 
ence. 

“Russian artists have a way of saying 
good things about one another,” Mr. 
Godowsky remarked, when the subject of 
the brotherhood of artists was broached 
to him, “that I have not noticed in other 
countries. Glazounoff, Cui, Rachmani- 
noff, to mention only a few of those I 
have known, always spoke a good word 
for the other Russian artists.” 

Among musicians who have had a peep 
behind the scenes, Mr. Godowsky him- 
self, perhaps more than any other virtu- 
oso of the day, has made the brotherhood 
of artists something more than a 
phrase. He has not gone about preach- 
ing it, but he has lived it, until it has 
become almost axiomatic that wherever 
Godowsky is, there will cluster other 
luminaries of the virtuosic firmament. 

Whether in Berlin, Paris, Vienna, New 
York, Chicago or California—wherever 
he has sojourned during his exceptionally 
varied and cosmopolitan career—his 
abode has been the favorite haunt of 
musicians of fame, without regard to 
their nationality. Perhaps no other 
great artist of the day has been visited 
in his home by so many of his contemp- 
oraries—in a sense, his rivals. 

irom Russia, Poland, Austria, Ger- 

many, France, Italy and America, what- 
ever their homeland, they have grouped 
about Godowsky, enjoying his personal- 
ity and admiring his art, and by their 
presence illustrating how music tends to 
make brothers of the men of all lands. 
_ But getting Godowsky to preach what 
he practices isn’t easy. For one thing, 
he has a way of interviewing an inter- 
Viewer. He always seems hungry for in- 
formation and he cross-examines like a 
‘awyer. Indeed, his mental acumen sug- 
fests that he might have been the keen- 
est of attorneys, if he had not decided, 
in his knee-pants period, to become one 
of the greatest concert pianists and 
master teachers of the day. 

‘ was with the hope of persuading 
‘is magician of the keyboard to talk 
regarding the bond between artists, as 
Proved in his own life, that the writer 
Sought Mr. Godowsky out at the Bilt- 
mors 
an young American pianist, Ferdinand 
achsman, was with Mr. Godowsky 


| When the latter answered the rap on his 


Every few minutes the telephone 
to bring him word from other 
ans. A message came from Pablo 
, the great Spanish ’cellist. These 
‘uptions, as much as anything Mr. 
sky said, emphasized the friendli- 
T ‘ his relations with other artists. 
nterview began with a bombard- 
. Of questions by Mr. Godowsky 
ch had to be disposed of before the 
om sation could be swung to the 
»-!StS own friendship with other fam- 
weg uSicians. He laughed when the 
uy brotherhood” was used. 
‘ny talk about the brotherhood of 


rane 





men in any walk of life,’ he asked, 
“when they are fighting more today than 
ever before? The peace conference gave 
them so many new things to fight about 
—things they hadn’t thought about be- 
fore. 

“Certainly, musicians, like other folk, 
have their petty jealousies—maybe more 
of them, maybe less. The stronger the 
personalities, the less apt musicians are 
to be chummy. They see things differ- 
ently and each wants his way. Of course, 
if I like a man and he likes me, we are 
friends. That is the same in music as 
out of it. Perhaps I think highly of his 
work and he of mine, and in that way 
music acts as a common bond between 
us. 

The Russian Spirit 


“With the Russian 
artists, however, there seems to have 
been a real bond in their music. With 
the exception of one or two men who 
held aloof, there has been good fellow- 
ship and good will between them. They 
have played each other’s works, and have 
put in a good word for one another. All 
the world might emulate the Russian 
musicians in this respect and it would be 
a better place to live in.” 

This prompted a question as to Mr. 
Godowsky’s reported friendship with 
Sergei Rachmaninoff. 

“Yes, we are friends,” Mr. Godowsky 
replied. “We might have been friends 
long before we were, if Mr. Rachmani- 
noff hadn’t been so shy. Not until long 
afterward did I learn that he had heard 
me play at my first appearance in Mos- 
cow, Many years ago. I did not meet 
him until some time later, at a reception 
in Berlin. 

“Years ago, Mr. Rachmaninoff dedi- 
cated to me the charming polka I have 
used on many of my programs. I did 
not learn the story of this composition 
until after I had been playing it for some 
time. Later I was informed that it was 
designed to typify me. It was originally 
a bit of ballroom music composed by the 
elder Rachmaninoff. The son elaborated 
on it in a polyphonic way, with the idea 
of making it personify his idea of my 
playing. I liked it and used it without 
knowing that I was illustrating myself 
when I played it.” 

Residents of Berlin at the time Mr. 
Godowsky sojourned there were Josef 
Hofmann and Josef Lhévinne. They 
were visitors at the Godowsky home. Hof- 
mann and Godowsky became particularly 
close friends and have remained so. 

Mr. Godowsky could not recall when 
he first met Josef Hofmann. “I heard 
him play somewhere when he was very 
young,” he said, “and I also knew his 
father. I have met him all over the 
world. Among so many meetings I can’t 
recall which was the first. We have 
been much together.” 

Asked if he had shared any of Mr. 
Hofmann’s hobbies, Mr. Godowsky said 
he was sorry that he had not. Aviation, 
he confessed, was one of his own special 
interests, and he believes he is the only 
virtuoso of the piano who has looped the 
loop. 

Mr. Godowsky told an amusing inci- 
-- of his acquaintance with Paderew- 
ski. 


composers and 





ie 


Leopold Godowsky, eminem yianist. 











it SEEMED So 
EASY WHEN 
HE PLAYED IT. 








Above some characteristic sketches of him as 


a teacher reprinted from “Music and Musicians” of Seattle 


“Once, when Mr. Paderewski was com- 
ing to our house for dinner, I thought it 
wise to warn my little daughter, Dag- 
mar, against showing alarm or fright at 
the gentleman’s very unusual head of 
hair. Dagmar listened very attentively. 
When Mr. Paderewski came, he took the 
little girl in his lap, all kindness, and 
fondled her. She looked up at him trust- 
fully, and then, in her childish voice, 
she piped out: ‘Mr. Paderewski, I’m not 
the least bit afraid of your long, long 
hair.’ ” 

One of Mr. Godowsky’s most interest- 
ing meetings was with Busoni, on the 
steamer which first brought the latter 
to this country. 


The Meeting With Busoni 


“Neither of us had ever heard of the 
other,” Mr. Godowsky said, in describing 
this meeting. ‘“‘We were fellow passen- 
gers, without either knowing that the 
other was a pianist. As the steamer 
neared the end of its voyage a concert 
was arranged for the benefit of the crew. 
Mr. Busoni was too seasick to play. I 
was able to do my little part, and Mr. 
Busoni came over to me with expressions 
of amazement. Only then did we find out 
that we were fellow virtuosi of the piano. 
That was the beginning of our friend- 
ship.” 

Vladimir de Pachmann is another of 
the great pianists whom Mr. Godowsky 
regards as a personal friend. Pablo Cas- 
als, the Spanish ’cellist, and Mr. Godow- 
sky have been more than acquaintances. 
Mr. Godowsky told how Mr. Casals had 
gone to the trouble to telegraph to him 
information regarding Spanish hotel 
accommodations. This information was 
to have been handed to Mr. Godowsky at 


the station as he was leaving Holland, 
where he and Casals had been together, 
but the ’cellist arrived at the station just 
as the train was pulling out. By using 
the telegraph he had the information in 
Mr. Godowsky’s hands at the next stop. 

Among violinists Fritz Kreisler is apt 
to be found in Mr. Godowsky’s company. 
So is Mischa Elman. Jascha Heifetz, 
too, is in the circle of those close to 
Godowsky. 

“T am not sure but that I like violinists 
better than pianists, anyway,” Mr. Go- 
dowsky remarked. His eyes twinkled as 
he said it. OSCAR THOMPSON. 





Merle Alcock Leaves for Extensive 
Recital Tour 


Merle Alcock, contralto, has left New 
York for a series of appearances with 
important musical clubs. - She will be 
heard in Norfolk, Va., Newport News, 
Va., Fayetteville, N. C., Pittsfield, Mass., 
Sewickly, Pa., Greenville, Ohio, and St. 
Joseph, Mo. Five engagements are 
scheduled for New York, these being 
with the Schola Cantorum, the Oratorio 
Society, a concert at the Manhattan 
Opera House, and the Women’s Philhar- 
monic, 





St. Olaf Lutheran Choir to Tour 


M. H. Hanson announces that the fa- 
mous Choir of St. Olaf Lutheran College, 
Northfield, Minn., will start a five weeks’ 
concert tour on April 5, at the Milwau- 
kee Auditorium. During this tour they 
will appear in the most important East- 
ern cities. The choir toured Scandinavia 
with great success during the early years 
of the war. 
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BUENOS AIRES 


La Prensa, Aug. 5, 1919—‘'Mme. Yolanda Mero, the pianist, 
won a triumph yesterday with her concert given at the Odeon. 
This concert artist is worthy of occupying one of the leading places 
among celebrated artists who have visited us. Mme. Mero pos- 
sesses a serious artistic education, an interesting musical temper- 
ament and a complete and adequate technique. Her chords are 
clear, her octaves clean-cut and firm. By reason of her flexibility 
she has a sustained firmness in her mechanism and a rhythmic sense 
that permits her to attain her forte 
as well as to reduce her tone to the 
most delicate and suave shades.” 


La Union, Aug. 5, 1919—'‘‘The 
celebrated concert pianist, Mme. 
Yolanda Mero, yesterday afternoon 
made her ap,earance before our 
public in the Odeon Hall; the artist 
came preceded by great artistic re- 
nown, of whom the critics of the 
press of both Continents, in order to 
tell of her constant triumphs have 
drawn from the lexicon of superla- 
tive adjectives. Little influenced by 
the notices of exaggerated acclaim, 
which disposes us to be even more 
exact, we must confess that in this 
case they were more than justified, 
because Mme. Mero in the interpre- 
tation of an eclectic and difficult pro- 
gram impressed us so that if she had 
been heralded as the best pianist of 
the world, it would not have exag- 
gerated, but would have been an act 
of strict justice according to her 
merits.”” 


La Prensa, Aug. 9, 1919—‘*The 
one thing necessary for this notable 
pianist to completely show her 
worth was the _ interpretation of 
Beethoven, that formidable stum- 
bling block whose difficult require- 
ments— it can be done, for only the 
most complete technical resources 
can master it—has been the undoing 
frequently of distinguished pianists. . . . . All of this was revealed 
on a grand scale by this artist with her truly majestic execution of 
Sonata Op. 111 in the first movement, so somber and passionate, 
transition from maestoso to allegro and the dramatic, the initial 
theme was expressed with unusual vigor and intensity.”’ 


Courrier de la Plata, Aug. 9, 1919—‘*To say that Mme. Mero 
interpreted divinely all the numbers on her program would be 
superfluous, as we would then be much embarrassed to say which 
one charmed us the most.”’ 

Union, September 23, 1919—"“ in these three great 
works Mme. Mero showed fine pianistic discrimination by her inter- 
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pretations and execution and received the most warm applause. 

. « «+ The enthusiasm of the public frequently reached its 
limits and last night especially they granted to the concert artist 
what was her due and made her in return add many works which, 
in fact, constituted almost a new recital.”’ 


MONTEVIDEO 


La Razon, Aug. 15, 1919—‘‘One of the most notable pianists 
that we have heard is Mme. Mero. She was most intelligent, inter- 
esting, magnetic and human. She has greater domination over her 
nuances than had Mme. Carreno at her height, but she is even more 

than this—she is a true artist, so ver- 
satile that there is not another one 
. | which can be compared to her.”’ 


El Siglo, August 16, 1919— 
“Yesterday we left the hall of the 
Solis Theater while the public were 
still acclaiming that extraordinary 
interpreter, Mme. Yolanda Mero. 
This time the critics have not exag- 
gerated nor have the dithyrambs 
which have adorned the writings of 
the critics of Buenos Ayres been ex- 
cessive. Yolanda Mero is in all 
things an exceptional pianist. 


E] Diario Espanol, Aug. 16, 1919 
—‘‘Mme. Yolanda Mero at her first 
concert last night won a positive 
triumph, corroborating the unani- 
mous opinion that she merits a 
prominent place among the cele- 
brated artists who have visited us. 
In the interpretation of an eclectic 
and difficult program Mme. Mero 
displayed at once serious study and 
exceptional temperament, complete 
technique, precision, elevated taste, 
as well as exquisite virtuosity as an 
insuperable interpreter.” 


ROSARIO 


La Capital, Sept. 25, 1919— 
‘The announced piano recital that 
was given yesterday in the Colon 
Theater by this distinguished artist 
jo“ captivated the attention of the pub- 
lic of Rosario. Our social world, 
who anxiously awaited to hear this 
celebrated artist since they had not 
yet forgotten the echo of her last 
concert, gave her the tribute which Mme. Mero has won in the 
entire world.” 





From a painting by Mark. 


LA PLATA 


El Argentina, September 27, 1919—‘‘We are able to say that 
from to-day the name of Yolanda Mero will be unforgetable in the 
life of our sterling remembrances, but we must not forget that in 
that same hall, yesterday packed and warm with enthusiasm, sev- 
eral years ago that Vianna da Motta made her wonderful audition 
before thirty people. Certainly we have progressed some in this 
line.” 
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being meaningless without the other. 
Besides a direct logical message, a 

song must at the same time suit the 

singer vocally. A light lyric coloratura 


Much Depends Upon 
the Style of Singer 


What are the particular ingredients or characteristics that contribute to the 


making of a really effective song? This question was propounded to six 




















By HENRY HADLEY 


HE value of a song, in most instances, 
lies with the artist, the interpreter, 
because it is the artist who gives a song 
life and reality. 
It is very inter- 
esting to observe 
the various songs 
spoken of by ar- 
tists as beautiful, 
dramatic, thrill- 
ing, and so on. 
Each one has an 
entirely different 
viewpoint as_ to 
value. One will 
select a song be- 
cause it happens 
to suit the colora- 
tura or _ basso 
profundo, which- 
ever theirs hap- 
pens to be. An- 
cther will chose a song for the beauty of 
the lyric, while someone else makes a 
selection because of the strikingly melo- 
dious theme. One will like a song of 
weird, exotic harmonizations, or because 
of new and original character of form. 
When it comes to the subject, some pre- 
fer sea songs, others dramatic, or timely 
war songs of the declamatory style, 
while men with different natures lean 
toward mood or atmospheric songs. 

I never pick out entire programs for 
artists, despite many requests, nor do I 
select individual songs with any finality. 
| suggest material that is vocally suit- 
able, material of high merit musically 





Henry Hadley 


representative musicians, one of them a composer and the other five 


su 1gwers. 


Their answers, collected for “Musical America’ by Gretchen F. 


Dick, are interesting because they show the variety of tests which a song 
writer must apply to his work if he is to please all tastes. 








and pcetically, but I have made an in- 
fallible rule never to urge a song that 
does not appeal. Years ago, at a con- 
cert at which I was conducting, a large 
Irish contralto, with a deep, soft voice 
and a correspondingly soft nature, made 
an attempt to sing a light French patter 
song. It was nothing short of horrible, 
and I realized that the poor woman was 
torturing herself as well as her audi- 
ence. I could not refrain from asking 
the lady why she sang it. She told me 
that her teacher had selected it in con- 
trast to the preceding and following 
numbers. That instant I made a mental 
resolution never to urge anyone to sing 
anything he did not like or was artisti- 
cally incapable of interpreting, even 
though it were one of my own. The 
French patter song had no value to the 
lady from Erin and certainly had less 
for the unfortunate ones who were forced 
to hear it. 

Although “Reiteration does not em- 
phasize,” as Elbert Hubbard used to say, 
I must repeat that the value of a song 
is determined by individual selection. 
The artist will find it where he seeks it, 
and will make it valuable to his hearers 
in the proportion that it is valuable to 
himself. 





It All Depends Upon 
the Kind of Audience 


By AMPARITO FARRAR 


f hho value of a song is a variant. In 
essence and substance every song 
must follow along certain technical, musi- 


cal lines, in order 
to be of musical 
worth, just as the 
lyric must have 
real poetical val- 
ue in order to be 
inspirational to 
the composer. But 
the actual value 
of the song as a 
whole, varies 
with the moods of 
the different au- 
diences. 
Accepting, of 
course, the fact 
that the artist is 
versatile in pre- 
senting various 
types of song,—that he has the singing 
instinet and echoes Tennyson’s “I do but 
sing because I must.” Then the discre- 
tion of selection makes the value of a 
song. Certainly what a soldier without 
musical training would find of value 
would mean little or nothing to the 
trained ear of a critic of one of the New 
York daily newspapers. The reverse 
also obtains, for that which has the 
superlative cerebral appeal for the critic 
would have no weight whatsoever with 
the average soldier. Even in the same 
class of men in our modern armies, for 
Instance, we find a great difference of 





Amparito Farrar 


Opinion as to the value of a song. The ° 


soldi rs going into battle want a song of 
‘heer, of hope and reward to urge them 
Nn, whereas the returning hero or 
Wounded man finds consolation in a sen- 
“mental song, a simple ballad or fireside 


refrain with a big heart appeal that 
befits a more chastened spirit. 

Complex melodies and harmonizations 
of modern and intricate compositions 
appeal to university students, whereas 
simple ballads, crooning lullabys, or 
plain folksongs appeal to the less techni- 
cally enlightened. Everything is com- 
parative, according to the old truism, 
and I find that ofttimes a Negro spir- 
itual will evoke rhapsodic applause, 
when a few bars of Scriabine in his 
simplest mood would sound like a jumble 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics set to music 


Pure Mechanics Never 
Make a Song Great 


By INEZ BARBOUR 


ROM any standpoint it seems to me 
that the worth of a song depends 
upon its depth of character, originality 





and sincerity, 
providing it be 
spontaneous. It 


should not give 
the least sugges- 
tion of being la- 
bored. At the 
present chaotic 
time, probably or- 
iginality will 
come above all 
other requisites, 
providing the 
originality is fine 
and not so _ bi- 
zarre, cubistic 
or impressionistic 
creations. It is 
the simplest thing 
in the world for a composer with clever 
mechanical skill to create a strikingly 
original composition. This is testified to 
by a number of recent songs, published 
by certain well-known Russian pianists. 
The songs are original, I grant, but they 
are musical absurdities, hodgepodges of 
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mechanical intricacies that carry no mes- 
sage beyond the fact that they let the 
young student watch how the wheels 
work. 

Balance is another important requi- 
site. A well-balanced song is one which 
gives equal weight to accompaniment and 
lyric, so that the song is heard as a 
whole. The accompaniment of the mod- 
ern song breathes an atmosphere as 
incisive and descriptive as the melody 
and the lyric to which it is set, for the 
modern school, our present day school, 
creates a composition which must be 
taken in its entirety. Therefore, it is 
heard not only as a beautiful melody, or 
as a clear accompaniment, or merely as 
an exquisite verse set to music. We get 
it as a whole, and in getting the effect of 
the entirety of a work, we naturally get 
its strength, virility and forcefulness, 
whether it be a simple song or a complex 
tone-poem. 

Strikingly original, and at the same 
time delicately fine, is the best recom- 
mendation I can think of for a song. 
This combination is rare indeed, and 
when we find it, we know that it comes 
to life through spontaneous birth, not by 
striving, and that instead of mechanical 
manipulation we substitute depth of 
character. 


Good Song Should Be 
Like a Good Book 


By MARCIA VAN DRESSER 


A DIRECT logical message, be it de- 
scriptive of life, death, love or 
nature, makes a song real and therefore 
valuable. A song 
must tell a story 
with consistent 
sequence and cli- 
max, just as a 
good book does. A 
good book has lit- 
erary merit, be- 
cause of its direct 
message, and a 
song must have 
musical merit for 
the same reason. 

A song’s value 
often depends up- 
on the text, so it 
is only natural 
that an emotion- 
ally descriptive 
text will cause more immediate pleasure 
than a pensive or philosophical one. 
Mood songs, except in rare instances, are 
only for the cognoscenti. Granted a text 
with a logical message, the music must 
be equally as direct and descriptive, a 
perfect unison of words and notes, one 
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soprano cannot sing a fiery or sustained 
dramatic number because nature has not 
endowed her with the same vocal powers. 
A heavy contralto quality is not pleasing 
and ofttimes not even technically cor- 
rect in a staccato song of light texture. 
The voice cannot always be made to suit 
the song, but the song can be selected to 
suit the voice. A singer should not al- 
ways select songs because they are easy 
to sing, but I maintain that songs must 
at least be suitable to a great degree to 
the individual voice. Some singers have 
beautiful voices but limited in range, and 
it is therefore difficult for them to sing 
songs of a two octave compass and still 
retain enough beauty of voice to make 
the song sound natural and interesting. 
A song vocally adaptable, with a se- 
quence of thought, that is, a direct logi- 
cal message, is valuable because it is 
interesting. 





Value Lies in Its Power 


to Move the Singer 
By DICIE HOWELL 


T may sound odd for me to say that I 
consider the value of song, its power 

to move the singer, but it is true, at least 
I have found it to 


be so in my own 
case. Composi- 
tions have been 
sent to me by 
composers, 
friends, and other 
singers, who have 
called my atten- 
tion either to the 
beauty of a lyric 
or a melody, and 
have advised me 
to program the 
song “at your 
next recital.” We 
all know that 
rarely, if ever, 
are people of the 
same opinion concerning the same thing, 
be it a musical work or something more 
material. The songs submitted are often 
beautiful, but they do not appeal to me 
and therefore are not valuable. I can- 
not make my audience feel the spirit ‘of 
a thing that I myself do not feel. It 
is an unnatural process. How can any- 
one present a song with any degree of 
sincerity or finish if the appeal does not 
come from within? I must feel an emo- 
tion in order to express it. Not that I 
contend that an artist must have ex- 
perienced every phase of life in order 
to portray it, but he certainly must have 
an understanding of it to some degree 
at least. 

Interpretation will always vary with 
the individual, so it makes no difference 
how a singer interprets a song, providing 
he presents it in an adequate and appeal- 
ing manner. Now a song cannot appeal 
to those about us if it does not first 
appeal and cause to respond the very 
senses within ourselves that we are at- 
tempting to appeal to in others. 
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Song Should Reflect 
Life as It Really Is 


By REINALD WERRENRATH 


HE value of a song lies in the subtly 
combined appeal of the artistry of 
the composition and the power of the 


singer to make 

that artistry live 

in the minds and 

senses of his 

hearers. In other 

words, one should 

oe “y forget everything 
i ° about a composi- 
w t io n—technique, 
form, melodic 
line, harmoniza- 
tion — everything 
except that one is 
in the presence of 
life. A song to be 
valuable must ex- 
press something 
real. It must be 
inspirational and 
life-like, whether pleasant or unpleasant, 
not merely clever or mechanical. Clever 
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songs are usually found among com- 
positions written to order for certain 
designated festivals, concerts or concert 
singers. In mechanical construction they 
are often excellent works and have many 
good points, but they do not live, they do 
not stir a single human emotion. The 
primal aim of a song, be the technique 
what it may, is to express a natural 
thought or emotion, and then it is the 
singer’s duty to present the work with 
such expressive perfection that as soon 
as the first few bars are heard, the 
listener will immediately feel himself in 
the presence of a living thing. No, one 
really cannot begin to pick out individual 
songs,—there are so many beautiful and 
valuable compositions. 

What matter if the composer be one 
nationality or another, have one style 
or another, if his work is sincere and 
life-like? What matter if a song be old 
English, French, Italian, Russian, Span- 
ish, Greek or a simple modern English 
ballad? One can even forgive bad music 
if it is sincere and real! The form, the 
composer, the language, the lyric, make 
no difference when it comes to intrinsic 
value. Whether simple or complex, the 
song must present natural life, and it 
will be hailed a great song. 
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“Among native concert tenors he easily stands in the lead.” 


«Has made record-breaking progress.” 
“That Edmond Clement of American Singers” 
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Scores again in annual New York recital, Aeolian Hall, January Ist, 1920 





Lambert Murphy, long a shining light in oratorio and in concerts, 
began the year by giving a recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon. The odor of sanctity which often clings to artists who have 
devoted themselves for any length of time to church music, is agree- 
ably absent from his singing. He has not allowed his style to become 
cramped. He expresses purely secular emotions with conviction. 
His singing has warmth and finish. The Francis Hopkinson songs, 
a group of songs by Fourdrain, Faure, Cui, Paulin and Szulc, were 
among the most enjoyable numbers of an unconventional program. 
This tenor sings ballads and Irish folk songs delightfully. Three of 
them were features of the last group which ended with Geoffrey 
O’Hara’s effective ‘““There is no Death.’"” Mr. Murphy gave great 
pleasure to a large audience and added many encores. 


New York Tribune, Jan. 2, 1920. 








That Edmond Clement of American singers, Lambert Murphy, gave 
his first recital of the season yesterday afternoon at Aeolian Hall. 
He was heard and applauded by an audience both large and demon- 
strative, but no more so than he legitimately deserves. Among native 
concert tenors, this graduate of Harvard easily stands in the lead. 
His lyric voice, vitalized by a humanizing vibrato, such as a violinist 
produces with his fingers on the strings, is of peculiarly luscious 
timbre, well-placed, well-schooled, flexible, responsive. His diction 
is exceptionally good in French as well as in English. His style is 
polished, yet not at the expense of warmth and expressiveness of 
utterance. Mr. Murphy has added considerably to his interpretative 
scope in recent years. His success has evidently not turned his head, 
which is more than can be said of one or two of his colleagues. 


New York American, Jan. 2, 1920. 








Of course, when a singer ends a program in golden-voiced triumph 
with Geoffrey O’Haras “There is no Death,’ he can’t expect his 
audience to rise calmly and go home. So the audience at Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon remained until encore after encore proved 
the genial tenor’s graciousness and pleasure. Lambert Murphy has 
made record-breaking progress since his appearance in Aeolian Hall 
last season. His growth is equally evident in breadth and versatility 
of style and technical resources. The dramatic heights of songs 
such as Chadwick's “Before the Dawn,”’ and Treharne’s “Song of the 
Troubadour’ were reached with convincing resonance and virility, 
while his well-known lyric quality, more mellow and appealing than 
ever, was constantly delightful in Paulin’s ‘‘Avril pose ses pieds lents,” 
“Far Awa’,” by Mrs. Beach, and three Irish ballads of distinctive 


charm. 


New York Evening Mail, Jan. 2, 1920. 








In Braga’s Recitative and Romanza from ‘“‘Reginella,”” Mr. Murphy's 
dramatic power made itself felt. The poignant mood was well 
sustained, and never did it lack a fine sincerity, altho it would be 


Photo by Pirie MacDonald 





the easiest thing in the world to make this reek with sentimentality. 
The Hopkinson songs, too, sounded well, because of Mr. Murphy's 
fine singing, in which exact enunciation and careful phrasing were 
not the least of points to be commended. WHe was in good voice. 
There is sometimes a noticeable vibrato, but his tones are firmly 
produced and powerful. 


Mr. Murphy is a singer who might well be heard here more fre- 
quently. He has steadily been advancing in his accomplishments as 
a concert singer, and what he did yesterday gave evidence of still 
further progress. In the Braga aria and in the French songs the 
singer showed fine skill in the use of his voice. His phrasing was 
good and his diction admirable. In style there were taste, feeling, 
and intelligence. 


New York Herald, Jan. 2, 1920. 





New York Sun, Jan. 2, 1920. 








Mr. Murphy has a following and he deserves it, because of the quality 





Lamb M h he fi 1920 ital d — er Hall of his voice, his good taste, and his earnestness. 
ambert Murphy gave the first recital yesterday in Aeolian Mall, ° 
where his matinee of tenor songs was a pleasure to hear; he sang New York Evening World, Jan. 2, 1920. 
well, in the free, natural way that marked his former work in opera 


and oratorio, and there were enough persons who remembered him 

















then to fill the house on this holiday. Mr. Murphy sang two of the 
old Francis Hopkinson songs better than they have been done before, 
because unaffectedly and sincerely. He showed good diction in a 
French group, and ringing top notes in recent airs by Hammond, 


Chadwick, Mrs. Beach, Branscombe and Treharne. 
New York Times, Jan. 2, 1920. 








At Aeolian Hall in the afternoon a large and attentive audience ex- 
pressed enthusiastic approval of the singing of Lambert Murphy, 
whose program, etc.—The beautiful recital closed with a memorable 
singing of a noble song by Geoffrey O'Hara, ‘““There is no Death.” 


New York Morning Telegraph, Jan. 2, 1920. 
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Santa Barbara Joins in Brilliant Concert by Mr. Farwell’s Choristers 





— 








On Left: Orchestra and Chorus at Christmas Community Concert of the Santa Barbara (Cal.) Community Chorus, Dec. 28, at Plaza Del Mar, Arthur Farwell, Conductor. 
On the right, part of the big audience 


ANTA BARBARA, Cal., Jan. 8.— 
A brilliant consummation of Arthur 
Farwell’s efforts in behalf of community 
music came on Dec. 28, when the Santa 


Barbara Community Chorus gave a 
Christmas concert under Mr. Farwell’s 
leadership at the Plaza Del Mar. The 
singers were assisted by Lawrence 


Strauss, a gifted tenor, and by an or- 
chestra of thirty from Los Angeles. 
Fully 3,000 persons raised their voices 
in Spanish Californian songs (a novel 
feature), Christmas carols and works of 
Handel, Haydn, Wagner and Gounod. 
The Spanish songs, of which five were 
sung, were scored by Arthur Farwell. 
Original numbers by Mr. Farwell were 


his Prelude and Choral “Joy! Brothers, 
Joy!” and the Entrance Dance and Pro- 
cessional of Country Folk from his “First 
Pageant Suite.” 

In “The Heavens Are Telling” from 
Haydn’s “Creation,” the chorus was as- 
sisted by Mrs. F. L. Emerson, soprano; 
W. T. Hickman, tenor, and Harold 
Smeal, bass. Mr. Strauss sang in ex- 


“Every Valley” from 
and the Sanctus from 
Cecelia” with the 


cellent fashion 
“The Messiah” 
Gounod’s “Saint 
chorus. 

Mr. Farwell’s original numbers were 
received with hearty favor. The concert 
indicated that Santa Barbara is embrae- 
ing warmly the idea for which Mr. Far- 
well is working. 











Editor of ‘Musical America’ Addresses 
Two Thousand at ‘‘Globe’’ Concert 





Helen Teschner-Tas, Violinist; Cecil Arden, Contralto, and Ernest 
Hutcheson, Pianist, Participate in Program That Stirs Large 
Audience to Enthusiasm—Four Recalls for Dr. Freund 








N Wednesday evening of last week, 

the Globe Music Club gave, under 
the auspices of the New York Globe, its 
918th concert. These entertainments, 
which are free to the people, are given 
weekly during the season in the fine audi- 
torlum of the De Witt Clinton High 
School on 59th Street and Tenth Avenue. 
They have come to be a recognized fea- 
ture of New York’s musical life, and 
under the capable and enterprising man- 
agement of Charles D. Isaacson have 
reached a high point of artistic excel- 
lence, while their influence in promoting 
a love and an interest for the best music 
cannot be overestimated. Otto H. Kahn 
is the honorary chairman, while Frank 
La Forge is the honorary president. 

Most of the concerts are introduced by 
Mr. Isaacson with interesting talks on 
the great composers. On Wednesday 
night the talk was to have been on Schu- 
bert, though this was omitted for the 
reason that the pupils of the high school 
fad a big meeting which delayed the 
roncert for nearly three-quarters of an 
hour, 

The first to appear was Helen Tesch- 
er-Tas, the violinist, who in a very 
masterly manner played Bach’s “Cha- 
‘onne.” After her came Cecil Arden, one 
% the popular and noted contraltos of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. She 
‘ang Meyerbeer’s “Lieti Signor,” Pala- 
dilhe’s “Psyché” and a most charming 
Song, “Les Beaux Reves,” by Buzzi-Pec- 
“a, her teacher and one of the most dis- 
“Neuished vocal teachers of New York. 
,. very notable feature of the concert 
‘as the piano playing of Ernest Hutche- 
» 4, the virtuoso, who played Schubert’s 
“~promptu in E Flat, the Ballet music 


+ oy 


2° Schubert’s “Rosamund,” and _ the 
Wy ocrt-Tausig “Marche Militaire.” 
~'. Hutcheson was rewarded with tu- 
““ituous applause. 


\t this point Mr. Isaacson introduced 
“© guest of honor of the evening in the 
"Son of Dr. John C. Freund, the editor 
Rey SICAL AMERICA, who received a 
thoy. arm welcome from the over two 
«2nd people who were present in 
‘Pite of the inclemency of the weather. 


Miss Arden again came forward and 
sang a group of songs, Tchaikovsky’s 
“Speak Not O Beloved,” Homer’s “Auld 
Daddy Darkness,” “De Greatest Miracle 
of All,” and “De Ole Ark’s a Moverin,” 
both by Guion. In these songs she 
appeared to best advantage. Miss Arden 
has a very captivating manner, which is 
particularly effective in ballads of the 
simple and intimate character. She 
carried her audience with her to such an 
extent that they were loath to let her go, 
though she gave a number of encores. 

Mme. Teschner-Tas delighted with a 
Romance, by Wagner-Wilhelmj, Spanish 
Dance, by Granados-Kreisler, and ‘Gui- 
tarre,” by Moskowski-Sarasate, and also 
was called upon for encores. 

The concert closed with Ernest Hut- 
cheson playing his “Capriccio,” and 
Etude de Concert, F Minor, and Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, No. XI, both by Liszt. 
He was encored till he addressed the 
audience and stated that it was but fair 
to the guest of honor that some time, at 
least, of the evening should be left to 
him. 

Though it was getting near eleven 
o’clock Dr. Freund held the audience for 
over three-quarters of an hour, and at 
the close received an ovation. He was 
repeatedly recalled to the platform to re- 
ceive the applause of the audience, which 
had risen to its feet in appreciation. 

R. G. S. 





Russian Symphony Presents Helen Des- 
mond as Soloist in Greenville, S. C. 


GREENVILLE, S. C., Jan. 12.—The Rus- 
sian Symphony was heard in two delight- 
ful concerts, Saturday afternoon and 
evening, Jan. 10, in Textile Hall. Helen 
Desmond, pianist, appeared as soloist in 
the afternoon, playing the Saint-Saéns 
G Minor Concerto. In the evening Katie 
Bacon, pianist, was soloist, playing the 
Liszt Concerto in E Flat. 





Eddy Brown Assists Stransky Forces in 
Brooklyn Recital 


The Philharmonic Society of New 
York was heard in a brilliant program 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, Jan. 
11. Eddy Brown, violinist, was the solo- 


ist, and completely won his audience in 
his interpretations of the Bruch Con- 
certo in G Minor, which he played with 
his invariable facility of execution and 
scholarly finish. The orchestral accom- 
paniment was a beautiful supplement. 
The purely orchestral numbers included 
the Dvorak Symphony No. 3, in F Major, 
the Florent Schmitt Viennese Rhap- 
sody, Op. 53, played for the first time in 
Brooklyn, and the Tchaikovsky Over- 
ture “1812,” which the Philharmonic 
forces gave with magnificent effect. 
A. Tt &. 


LENORA SPARKES MAKES 
AN IMPRESSIVE DEBUT 








Metropolitan Soprano Displays Her Bril- 
liant Gifts in Initial Platform 
Appearance 


Lenora Sparkes has been a member of 
the Metropolitan for a number of years 
and her singing is quite familiar to 
opera-goers. This, however, was her 
first appearance before the New York 
public as a recital artist. Beginning 
with Caccini’s lovely “Amarilli” Miss 
Sparkes did excellent work. This song, 
and Scarlatti’s “Le Violette” which fol- 
lowed, are suited to her voice and style 
and she delivered them very delightfully. 
The second group, entirely by Dvorak, 
was interesting, though the singer was 
not altogether happy in fitting her voice 
quality to the mood of the text. The 
third of the group, “The Brook,” had to 
be repeated. 

Of the third group, in French, the 


overworked air of Lia from Debussy’s 


“Prodigal Son” was the best. In this 
Miss Sparkes injected real dramatic 
fervor. The number has been much sung 


of late, but not often sung any better. 
Goring-Thomas’s “Le _ Baiser,” which 
closed the group, was also exceedingly 
well done. The last group, in English, 
included songs by Oliver, Hageman, 
Protheroe and Cowen. 

All in all, Miss Sparkes’s singing is of 
a high order. Her voice is even in qual- 
ity, she has personal charm and an at- 
tractive stage manner. It is safe to pre- 
dict that she will become a popular re- 
cital artist. 

A word must be added concerning the 
accompaniments of Roger Deming. It 
is seldom that one hears such beautiful 
work in this capacity. He not only 
played extremely well as a pianist but 
his rapport with the singer was nothing 
short of remarkable. In Dvorak’s “The 
Brook” a large part of the effect was due 
to him. sw Uh 





André Polah Weds Le Gallienne’s Step- 
daughter 


The marriage of Gwendolyn Le Gal- 
lienne, stepdaughter of Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, the writer, and André Polah, vio- 
linist and pupil of Ysaye, took place on 
Dec. 1 last, according to announcement 
made last week by the parents of the 
bride. Mr. and Mrs. Polah are now in 
Rochester, N. Y. Miss Le Gallienne met 
Mr. Polah through Eugen Ysaye, when 
master and pupil came to the Le Gal- 
lienne home together. 
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MAY PETERSON 


Soprano of the 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


1919—BUSIEST SEASON—1920 

















Sept. to Jan. — South, Middle West 
and Canada 


Jan. to March — Solidly booked in 
the South 
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Repeats Her Phenomenal Successes in 
First Canadian Tour 


MONTREAL :—‘“‘Miss Peterson is a singer whose voice, of a bird- 
like intensity in the upper register, has been so trained that she 
can easily exhibit all its charm. WHer breathing is right, her 
emission facile, her legato finished and her general style 
good.’ —Daily Star. 


TORONTO :— ‘May Peterson, who has an engaging manner and an 
authoritative style, rendered selections by various composers, 
which afforded an illustration of versatility and of a skillful 
management of her voice.’’"—Toronto Globe. 


“It is probable that a great many persons in the 
audience experienced something very like a surprise. They 
doubtless went away asking, ‘Why has this young woman not 
been more talked about?” We have heard so many sopranos 
of more emphatic reputations who were not so easy to look 
at or so easy to listen to.""—Mail & Empire. 











‘Miss Peterson is an interpreter of singular personal 
charm and her voice is of warm and velvety quality, pure in 
intonation, and even and satisfying throughout the soprano 
range. The elegance and fervor of her singing and phrasing 
of Mozart's ‘Allelujah’ was worthy of the highest praise.’’— 
Toronto Saturday Night. 
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Help Starving Austria and Poland, 
Mme. Liszniewska Pleads 














Noted Polish Pianist Sold All 
Her Effects to Alleviate Suf- 
fering—Returns to Resume 
Career—America Looked to 
as Savior — Believes War 
Has Injured Art 


INCINNATI, O., Jan. 12.—Selling her 

home, her grand pianos, and every- 
thing that makes the life of a musician 
worth while, to feed the millions of 
starving children of Poland, Marguerite 
Melville-Liszniewska has returned to 
this country to re-enter a musical career 
of coneert work and instruction, to aid 
her own and thousands of other children 
in this hour of the adopted country’s 
crisis. Mme. Liszniewska, who was an 
intimate friend and pupil of Leschetizky 
and his pupil, Paderewski, has just ar- 
rived here to be one of the master piano 
instructors in the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

“Food in Vienna was so scarce that 
frequently my husband took a foraging 
sack on his back and went out in search 
of food for our children and others. We 
paid $160 for a single goose. People who 
have money are willing to spend it for 
food, but even then it is almost impossi- 
ble to get. Those who have not money 
are starving. 

“Although all Europe has looked to 
America as the great savior of civiliza- 
tion, I am impressed with the tremen- 
dous possibilities still before this coun- 
try, to lend a helping hand to the bleed- 
ing nations of the earth,” said Mme. 
Liszniewska. “One of the first things to 


draw my attention on arriving in this 
country was the fact that if people were 
to heat their homes more efficiently and 
more economically, they could send a 
bucket full of coal occasionally to the 














Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, Pianist 


marketplaces, to be sent to the freezing 
people of Poland.” 

Mme. Liszniewska, while a citizen of 
Poland, speaks with pride of America as 
the land of her nativity, and of the city 
of Brooklyn, where she formerly made 
her residence. “Since February, 1918, 
Austria has not had a single thing to eat 
that has not come from America,” she 
said, “and to be an American in that 
country was to be a hero indeed.” 

Speaking of her first love, music, as it 
has been affected by the great world cata- 
clysm, the Polish artist said, with some- 
thing of pathos in her tone: “The war 
has buried so deep the ideals of art that 
it will probably take years before the 
world recovers to a full appreciation of 
art, music, and literature. The spirit of 
commercialism and materialism has ob- 
sessed everything.” 
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She deplores the pinched, hungry look 
on the faces even of those in otherwise 
comfortable circumstances. On one oc- 
casion, she met her girlhood friend, the 
sister-in-law of Leschetizky, on the tram, 
but did not recognize her because of the 
great change the war has made. This 
was no less a true observation on her 
visit to Julia Culp in Berlin. 

Mme. Liszniewska’s’ versatility is 
shown by her ability as a composer. She 
is one of the few women ever admitted to 
the Royal Master Schcol of Composition 
in Europe. Her violin and piano sonata 
was awarded a prize in Paris by a fa- 
mous jury. Her quintet performed under 
the direction of Rosé and Dessau aroused 
unqualified praise from the critics. Le- 
schetizky recognized her unusual ability, 
and made her one of his leading assist- 
ants, in which capacity she remained for 
six years previous to her marriage. 


“LONESOME TUNES” CAST 
SPELL OVER AUDIENCE 








Loraine Wyman and Howard Brockway 
Provide Entertaining Fare for 
ZEolian Hall Hearers 


When Loraine Wyman and Howard 
Brockway give an evening of their 
“Lonesome Tunes,” as they did on Jan. 9 
at AXolian Hall, the only thing that is 
lonesome is the tunes. Certainly the per- 
formers are not; a large and distin- 
guished audience of local music-lovers 
invariably is toward. And if the hearers 
feel at all lonesome, the sense of human 
fellowship that makes the especial appeal 
of the folksong, and which these two ar- 
tists bring so well to the surface, would 
put an end to that state of mind. Miss 
Wyman has the gift of putting herself 
en rapport with her audience in her in- 
terpretation of the Kentucky mountain- 
eers’ ballads, and she makes the most of 
her vocal equipment; also of her grace- 
fully intellectual personality. On this 
occasion Mr. Brockway’s gift for illumi- 
nating accompaniment also cdme again 
to the fore, as well as his ability to con- 
struct artistic settings for the essential 
jewel of the folk-spirit. 

The first part of the program included, 
among others, “Sporting Bachelors,” said 
to be still sung from door to door. by a 
blind female minstrel in the mountains; 
“The Inconstant Lovers,” “Noah’s Ark,” 
and a “Swapping Song,” the last two 
being redemanded. That so obviously 
sophisticated an audience could revel as 
it did in these childishly simple things, is 
perhaps as much an indication of their 
mental fatigue as it is of their apprecia- 
tion of Miss Wyman’s delicately humor- 
ous singing of them. As an encore, Miss 
Wyman sang “Le Cycle du Vin.” 

Three Armenian tunes arranged by 
Mr. Brockway for the piano followed. 
The “Wedding March” was saturated 
with gloom; that being, as the player 
explained, the unfortunate mental habit 
of the Armenian folk-spirit in matters 
matrimonial. Mr. Brockway’s playing 
was, as usual, musicianly, and his inter- 
pretation sympathetic to the exotic feel- 
ing of the melodies. The last part of the 
program consisted in “The Nightingale,” 
“The Ground Hog,” “Billie Boy,” and 
“Frog Went a-Courting,” sung by Miss 
Wyman. Both artists were vigorously 
applauded throughout, and the singer 
presented with flowers. CG. F. 





Alice Moncrieff Leaves Montclair Church 
to Become Soloist in New York 


Alice Moncrieff, contralto, has resigned 
as soloist of the Montclair, N. J., Con- 
gregational Church in order to accept a 
similar position in the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, N. Y., where Lyn- 
wood Farnum is organist. In addition 
to this engagement Miss Moncrieff will 
continue to retain her position as soloist, 
at the West End Synagogue (music 
under the direction of H. V. Milligan). 
Her concert engagements include appear- 
ances as soloist with the Newark Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Jan. 19, and the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra before the 
Elgar Society in Hamilton, Ontario, on 
Feb. 5. 





Jean Clements and Angelo Raggini Give 
Joint Recital in Brooklyn 


A recital of interest was that of Jean 
Clements, contralto, and Angelo Raggini, 
tenor, at the Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, on 
Jan. 8. The artists were both New 
Yorkers. Mrs. Clements, who has studied 
abroad, had planned a concert tour of the 
United States, but when war broke out 
cancelled her tour and devoted her time 
to singing for the soldiers. A large audi- 
ence recalled the two artists many times. 
Special credit went to E. Sheffield Marsh, 
accompanist, for his assistance. 
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KREISLER PLAYS 
WITH MAGICAL ART 


Tremendous Throng Hails Him 
in Recital—Artist at 
His Finest 

Hearing Fritz Kreisler at his best, one 
wonders: Is not this the last word in 
violin art? The great virtuoso sealed 
Parnassus itself last Wednesday after- 
noon, the fourteenth, at Carnegie Hall, 
where a mammoth audience filled hall 
and stage to welcome the beloved master. 
The reception given him when he made 
his appearance proved once more that 
Kreisler’s' place in the affections of 
music-lovers is (to use a poor word) 
unique. Something so warm goes out 
from hearer to artist and from artist 
to hearer; something that combines 
reverence and sympathetic understand- 
ing; so that, the least sensitive are caught 
by the spell and themselves yield up 
something. 

Kreisler’s program was not a signif- 
icant specimen. Far and away the sub- 
limest music of the afternoon was his 
first contribution, the Bach Suite in E 
Minor. Kreisler plays Bach superlative- 
ly: the cantor’s noble utterances glow 
and breathe under this artist’s bow. 
Followed the “Devil’s Trill” of Tartini, a 
Concerto in E Minor by Julius Conus, 
and then, amid popular rejoicing, the 
shorter pieces. There were two works 
for violin alone—a “Study on a Choral” 
by F. Benda and Kreisler’s own “In- 
troduction and Scherzo”—the ‘“Hindoo 
Chant” of Rimsky-Korsakoff, a Schubert 
Rondo arranged by Carl Friedberg, the 
recitalist’s vastly popular “Rondino on 
a Theme by Beethoven,” and Smetana’s 
“Bohemian Fantasy.” These were played 
with elegance, irreproachable refinement, 
supreme tonal beauty and _ technical 
finish. He had to repeat the “Hindoo 
Chant” and Rondino. And at the end 
came the surge to the platform; the en- 
core fanatics’ hour was at hand. The 
reviewer somehow struggled out of the 
hall. Carl Lamson accompanied to ad- 
mirable effect. B. R. 








Alda and Bodanzky Orchestra in Benefit 
Concert 


For the benefit of the New York Pro- 
bation and Protection Association and 
Girls’ Protective League, the new Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Frances Alda as 
soloist, gave a concert in Carnegie Hall 
on Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 13. Mme. 
Alda sang with her accustomed art and 
vocal beauty Micaela’s air from “Car- 
men” and a group of five songs. In the 
latter she was accompanied by Erin Bal- 
lard. Mr. Bodanzky led his men through 
spirited performances of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, the “Meistersinger” 
Prelude and Berlioz’s “Rakoczy March.” 
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SPALDING 





FROM COAST TO COAST—EVERYWHERE 
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Like the ancient masters of the 
violin, he touched—and glorified. 
He melted technical exaction into 
flowing and decorative detail. 
He clothed dull and repetitious 
measures with the rich body, the 
warm glow, the flowing progress 
of his tone.—H. T. Parker in 
“‘The Boston Transcript.’’ 


Mr. Spalding, whose attitude 
toward music is quite similar to 
Kreisler’s, in that both are rather 
high priests in the ministry of 
beauty than acrobats in the cir- 
cus of technique, played a con- 
certo whose andante is especially 
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full of lovely melody with proper 
appreciation of this factor, and 
Kreisler himself sat in the audience 
and applauded long and vigorous- 
ly.—L. L. Cline in “The Detroit 


News.”’ 


He is an aristocrat of the violin, 
and ever maintains that cast with- 
out compromise.—Herman De- 


vries in “‘The Chicago American.” 


His playing was an achievement 
of finished artistry, both as to tone 
production and clarity of expres- 
sion.—Wilson G. Smith in 
‘Cleveland Plain Dealer.’’ 


Spalding is easily America’s 
greatest violinist. He is just as 
truly one of the world’s great- 
est masters of the violin.—Mar- 
garet S. Sanford in ‘““The Omaha 


Bee.”’ 


Long-drawn-out notes of 
molten gold. Then shining white 
silver spun out to the fineness of 
fairy-web gossamer. The audi- 
ence almost held its breath in a 
wonder of delight at pictures of 
such astonishing beauty. It took 
a master violinist like our own 
American, Albert Spalding, whose 
naturalness and sanity as a star 
violinist made a big hit, to do it. 
He is at the top of his profession, a 
violin maestro, and yet he is nor- 
mal and not freakish.—Joseph 
MacQueen in “The Portland 


Oregonian.”’ 


Reposeful dignity and authori- 
tative surety are the salient char- 
acteristics of Spalding’s playing. 
His poise is that of a master. His 
eloquence of tone has behind it the 
assurance of power; a technician 
of virtuosic skill. His tone is al- 
ways firm, positive and virilely 
persuasive, and his vision of 
beauty is always clear and un- 
dimmed.—Ray C. B. Brown, in 
“‘The San Francisco Chronicle.” 


Albert Spalding, with his wiz- 
ardly violin, enchanted all with the 
beauties of the Beethoven con- 
certo. It was a great satisfaction 
to note this painstaking artist and 
to feel that he is one to whom 
every American can point with 
just pride. He has all that the 
greatest have and a something of 
refinement which few have pos- 
sessed.—Carl Bronson in the “‘Los 
Angeles Herald.” 


There was a moment’s intense 
silence as the last note of the 
molto vivace movement of the 
Mendelssohn concerto died away. 
Then wave after wave of tumul- 
tuous applause swept the house. 
The demonstration was well de- 
served for Albert Spalding has 
taken his place among the few 
great artists of the violin and to- 
day his playing is bigger and more 
brilliant than ever  before.— 
Aileen Brong in “The Spokane 


Telegram.” 


He played with a finish, an au- 
thority, and a tonal beauty that 
proved him a master. His inter- 
pretation was one rich in sincere, 
sane sentiment and true poetry.— 


W. L. Hubbard in “The Chicago 


Tribune.”’ 


There may be several who can 
surpass him in spectacular, trick 
technique, but there is no Ameri- 
can violinist to-day who can ap- 
proach him in beauty of tone and 
sane understanding interpretation. 
—Edwin J. Stringham in “The 
Denver Rocky Mountain News.”’ 


Mr. Spalding played with au- 
thority, breadth, elegance and re- 
finement. He obtained a rich, full 
tone, and his clean bowing and 
intelligent handling of the notable 
work brought him unbounded ap- 
proval.—Charlotte Tarsney in 
“The Detroit Free Press.”’ 


He easily takes first rank, not 
only among the American vir- 
tuosos, but he should be classed 
with the greatest violinists in the 
category in which such artists as 
Elman and Heifetz belong.— 
Maurice Rosenfeld in “The Chi- 


cago Daily News.”’ 


The young virtuoso may be 
fairly said to have electrified the 
large audience. Spalding gave an 
exhibition of violinism readily 
comparable with the best heard 
here from all players fit to stand 
by Fritz Kreisler. His tone at all 
times was rich, beautiful and full. 
—Richard Spamer in the ‘“‘St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat.”’ 


The superlative art, and the 
deep-seated musical qualities of 
the great American violinist never 
have been displayed to better ad- 


' vantage. At the close of the fan- 


tasy Spalding received an ovation 
equal to that accorded Kreisler.— 
Albert C. Wegman in “The St. 


Louis Times.”’ 


Spalding has become one of the 
elect who can preach the gospel 
of beauty with irresistible elo- 
quence.—Henry T. Fink in the 
“New York Evening Post.” 
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, able even in those who deem that the It was at this time that Diaghileff 
N time has come to take broad views. heard Stravinsky’s Fantastic Scherzo: at 
oted Band Re-Named, After Its But with the London String Quartet one of the Conservatoire concerts, where- 


Leader, Edwin Franko Goldman 





“New York Military Band” 
Henceforth to be Known as 
Goldman Concert Band — 
Decision Taken After Can- 
vass of Members and Sup- 
porters 


HE New York Military Band, which 
has achieved wide prominence dur- 
ing the past two years, will assume the 


name of its conductor, Edwin Franko 
Goldman, and for the future will be 
known as the Goldman Concert Band. 

Formerly, every combination of wind 
instruments was called a military band. 
The “New York Military Band,” original- 
ly organized purely for concert purposes, 
is not connected with the military in any 
way. Its-object has been, and is, to raise 
the standard of bands and band playing. 
Its instrumentation is in reality calcu- 
lated to give symphonic results. Besides 
fifty-five wind instruments, it has a harp 
and two string basses. Many noted musi- 
cians and writers have called this or- 
ganization a “Symphony Orchestra in 
Brass,” and have urged that a new and 
more appropriate name be found. 

Furthermore, there were numerous 
bands using the name of the city in some 
form or other, such as the New York 
City Band, New York Municipal Band, 
New York Amateur Band, and others. 
And, as a matter of fact, there have been 
other bands called “New York Military 
Band.” This name could not be properly 
protected, because any title embodying 
the name of a city cannot be copyrighted 
and any organization is at liberty to 
use it. 

So many people have been in doubt as 
to the identities of these various bands 
that even as the “New York Military 
Band,” conducted by Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, became more.and more prominent, 





Conductor of 


Edwin Franko Goldman, 
“The Goldman Concert Band” 


it became increasingly apparent that the 
name, although a good one, would sooner 
or later have to be changed. 

The management of the New York 
Military Band, in addition to asking the 
advice and opinion of leading musicians 
and writers on musical subjects, has 
made a canvass of the members of the 
band, and many of the patrons of the 
summer concerts. The general consensus 
of opinion seems to be that the organiza- 
tion should be named after the man who 
founded it, who organized and managed 
the concerts, and who raised the funds to 
make them possible. Thus, the new name, 
the Goldman Concert Band, besides being 
more distinctive and fitting, is a lasting 
tribute to the conductor, Edwin Franko 
Goldman. 





Work of Enemy Composer Restored 


to London for the First Time 


Schonberg Composition Appears on Program of the String 
Quartet—Oriana Madrigal Society in a Distinctive Concert 


By EDWIN EVANS 
London, Dec. 24, 1919. 

HIS year concert-givers have had no 

respect for Christmas, or for the 
critic’s natural desire to give his ears a 
chance of recovering their equilibrium. 
Normally, there is a break of about four 
weeks during which the only concerts 
given are of the routine order, which edi- 
tors do not regard seriously as “news.” 
This year the last of the autumn recitals 
fell in Christmas week, and the first of 
the spring concerts is announced for 
Jan. 6. But even within that fortnight 
there is no rest, for Leopold Godowsky 
and Clarence Whitehill are making their 
reappearance, after a long absence, on 
Dec. 27, and an enterprising agent, E. A. 
Michell, has taken advantage of Arthur 
Rubinstein’s passage through London to 
book him for a recital on Dec. 30. If 
this kind of thing goes on, the critic 
will end by having to bolt his Christmas 
“inner and rush off to hear the latest 
th ing in prima donnas, or Polish fiddlers. 
When that occurs I shall apply for a 
bost in financial journalism, for the 
st ck exchange, at least, goes home. 
_ the London String Quartet, which has 
just returned from a very successful 
(ontinental tour, is also giving two holi- 
“ay concerts, on Dec. 27 and Jan. 3. On 
‘hc former date they are taking a bold 


plunge by restoring to their répertoire 
Arnold Schénberg’s string sextet, a 
course which is bound to provoke a lively 
discussion. Except for an_ occasional 
piece of Dohnanyi, this will be the first 
work by a living composer of the nations 
recently at war with us, to feature in a 
London program. I am very glad that it 
should be the London String Quartet 
which makes the first move in this direc- 
tion. We have had concert-givers here 
during the war who, in spite of the great 
change that has come over music in the 
last decade, persisted in behaving as if 
there were no good music except that 
which the Germans have given us. I 
remember one prospectus in particular 
which contained nineteen German works 
out of twenty-four. That was an or- 
chestral scheme, which was subsequently 
modified in deference to public protest. 
There have been piano recitals and cham- 
ber concerts which were even more one- 
sided. In one or two instances, the or- 
ganizers were known to’ be connected 
with defeatist circles, and a glance at the 
audiences showed an abnormal propor- 
tion of the characteristic physique which 
we have learnt to associate with the 
flabby intellectuals to whom the peril of 
democracy meant nothing. If any of 
these people had taken the lead in re- 
introducing us to the works of living 
German and Austrian composers, their 
motives in doing so would have been 
open to a very legitimate suspicion, and 
a hostile attitude would have been excus- 


things are very different. From the very 
beginning, it has been a feature of their 
policy to include in every program one 
work of native origin, and even on their 
foreign tours, they have not departed 
from it. The compositions of which they 
have given the first public performance 
would make a formidable list. Even if 
the claims of English music are set 
aside, for the sake of argument, their 
repertoire has always been international 
in the broadest sense, and the works of 
French, Italian, Russian, Scandinavian 
and other composers have always found 
a ready welcome with them. They have 
also kept alive the cult of the best Ger- 
man chamber music of the past, but 
without allowing it to appear as if that 
were the only object of their existence. 
In short, their policy has been governed 
by due regard for the contemporary 
situation in the musical world. That 
being so, they have a perfect right to 
decide for themselves when the moment 
has come to restore modern German or 
Austrian music to its place in the réper- 
toire, for they can be trusted not to 
exaggerate that place, or to extend it at 
the expense of other music. If they are 
attacked for doing so, I shall be among 
their defenders, to the possible surprise 
of many who, because I have constantly 
pleaded for a reasonable sense of pro- 
portion, have chosen to look upon me as 
an anti-German fanatic. It will be rather 
amusing for, when the war was at its 


height, one of the advocates of interna-_ 


tionalism in spite of all, came to me to 
enlist my sympathetic support for the 
performance of an important work by 
this same Schonberg, and I dismissed the 
proposal as mere youthful vanity. 


Oriana Madrigal Concert 


One of the most enjoyable concerts of 
the week has been that of the Oriana 
Madrigal Society, a choir of some ninety 
voices. At Christmas time they turn 
their attention to carols, and generally 
contrive to give us something which is 
quite unfamiliar even to those of us who 
delight in old music. On this occasion, 
for instance, they opened their program 
with “Nowell and Sire Christmas” from 
a manuscript of the time of Henry VIII, 
which I confess I had never heard of. 
Their conductor, Charles Kennedy Scott, 
had also arranged two French carols and 
one from the Provence which made a 
pleasant contrast. There were many 
more part songs, and a Fifteenth Cen- 
tury carol set by Arnold Bax, who was 
also represented by his Irish Elegy for 
strings, harp and English horn. 


Concerning Fokine 


I have just read the interview with 
Fokine in MusIcAL AMERICA of Dec. 6, 
and learned how he brought painters 
and composers together for the perform- 
ance of his ballets, how he discussed 
them with Stravinsky, Tcherepnin, the 
Ducasses (by which I presume that he 
means Paul Dukas and Roger-Ducasse), 
Ravel, Strauss and Debussy. It is very 
strange, but I have always understood 
that initiative in these matters was taken 
by Serge Diaghileff, whose name does not 
appear in the interview, but I may have 
been misinformed. Perhaps Fokine was 
not only the choregraphist, but the Pooh- 
Bah, the Lord High Everything Else of 
the Russian, ballet. One lives and learns. 

Diaghileff was first an art critic, and 
the editor of an art review which suc- 
cumbed in the Revolution of 1905. This 
brought him into personal relations with 
the painters, for whom he subsequently 
organized the first big exhibition of Rus- 
sian art given in Paris. He is, however, 
also a musician, and followed this up 
first with a season of symphony concerts, 
and then with one of Russian Opera. He 
thereupon took up the question of the 
modern ballet, which the Imperial Thea- 
tres in Petrograd had discountenanced, 
and gave it its first opportunity in Paris. 
He commissioned several composers to 
write for him, the first of whom was 
Liadoff, to whom was originally en- 
trusted “L’Oiseau de Feu.” But Liadoff 
was shy of his own powers and delayed 
the work. 
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upon he promptly engaged him to write 
the ballet. Stravinsky has written for 
him ever since, and has just completed 
for him “La Noce Villageoise,’”’ which is 
to be the next Stravinsky production of 
the ballet after “Le Chant du Rossig- 
nol,” to which I referred last week. 

Olga Carrara Will Present American and 

English Novelties in Her Recital 


At her recital at AZolian Hall on Feb. 
10 Olga Carrara, the Italian soprano, will 
present a number of songs by American 
and English composers. Ever since the 
announcement of her’ recital Mme. 
Carrara has received songs from com- 
posers who heard her sing the title réle 
in “Aida” last summer at the stadium 
concerts in New York. She has found 
many which she will use in her concerts 
but for her A£olian Hall recital it has 
been possible to choose only two groups. 
These will comprise Alexander Rihm’s 
“Joy” Marion Bauer’s “Only of Thee 
and Me,” A Walter Kramer’s “The Last 
Hour,” Mana-Zucca’s “Rachem,” which 
she will give a hearing in its Italian 
version, and by request Metcalfe’s 
“Absence.” Modern England will be 
represented by Granville Bantock’s “A 
Feast of Lanterns,” and old England by 
“Mary of Allendale,” and “Phyllis Has 
Such Charming Graces.” A feature of 
the recital will be the aria of Nenia from 
Boito’s “Mefistofele.” 


Yale Corporation Mourns Parker 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., Jan. 16.—At a 


meeting of the Yale Corporation last 
week the _ following resolution was 
adopted on the death of Horatio W. 


Parker: “By the death of Horatio 
Parker, dean of the School of Music since 
its foundation, Yale has lost a distin- 
guished composer, an inspiring teacher, 
a man of vision and power. By his per- 
sonal character no less than by his tal- 
ents and achievements, he was pre-emi- 
nently fitted to make of music not only 
an art to be studied, but an academic 
discipline in the highest and best sense 
of the word.” 
A. TF. 





A GOLDEN 
THROATED SINGER 
Alice Baroni is a golden 
throated singer. — Sunday 
Morning Star, Meriden, Miss. 


Alice Baroni surprised the 
audience with a voice of. won- 
derful range and sweetness. 


The Asheville Citizen, Ashiec- 
ville, N. C. 


Mme. Baroni sang faultlessly, 


revealing a voice of singular 
brilliancy and  beauty.—Daily 
News, Cumberland, Md. 

Mme. Alice Baroni sang as 


her first number “II est doux, il 
est bon,” from Herodiade, in a 
manner that delighted the audi- 
ence, her voice being extremely 
beautiful.—The Times, Cumber 
land, Md. 

The singing of Alice 
was excellent and she was fre- 
quently applauded. — The 
Gazette, San Antonio, Texas. 

The prima donna disclosed a 
clear soprano of lyric quality 
and abundant volume which 
was a constant soothing delight 
to the ear. Her dramatic inter- 
pretation was. sufficient and 
convincing.—The Daily Stand- 
ard Union, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ORVILLE HARROLD 


WINS ACCLAIM IN “BOHEME” 


“His PHRASING was EXQUISITE, his feeling for NUANCE 
and COLOR REMARKABLE.”.--N, Y. Tribune. ) 


Pays tribute to 


N. Y. EVENING SUN 

“Orville Harrold climbed far up 
the dizzy and ofttimes dangerous 
ladder of PERFECTION that. . . 
HELD the AUDIENCE BREATH- 
LESS. 


N. Y. WORLD 
‘Harrold arouses opera audience 


—It is probable that ONE OTHER 
SINGER ONLY could surpass the 
STYLE, the fervor and dramatic 
feeling Mr. Harrold put into his 
rendition. 


N. Y. AMERICAN 
“Orville Harrold scores success 
at Metropolitan.” 


N. Y. SUN 

“Harrold makes big hit. Unus- 
ual ovation for American in Met- 
ropolitan . . . but more commend- 


able than that feat were his GOOD 
PHRASING and LEGATO.” 


BROOKLYN CITIZEN 


“Harrold causes long interrup- 
tion by almost ceaseless applause.” 


BROOKLYN EAGLE 








HAGEMAN 


N. Y. TIMES 


“Orville Harrold triumphs. Dis- 
played manly tenor voice, GOOD 
DICTION and grace as actor which 
perhaps he never showed in like 
manner before.” 


N. Y. GLOBE 

‘New big Metropolitan star. His 
PHRASING, his EMOTIONAL 
EXPRESSION, his SHADING, re- 
vealed MUSICIANSHIP, temper- 
ament, TASTE. Moreover, Mr. 
Harrold’s DICTION was that of 
an ACCOMPLISHED ARTIST.” 


N. Y. HERALD 

“Orville Harrold wins an ova- 
tion in ‘La Boheme’ in first act. 
His dramatic fervor, his FINE, 
EVEN STYLE and ringing high 


notes brought him a real ovation.” 


N. Y. EVENING WORLD 


“Harrold makes high water mark 
of the season.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA PRESS 

‘Harrold as Rudolph draws tu- 
multuous applause. Tenor’s sing- 
ing surprise of evening.” 


PHILADELPHIA 
NORTH AMERICAN 


‘VOCAL COACH---ACCOMPANIST 


“Harrold wins triumph.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA LEDGER 


‘Harrold electrifies audience.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 


“Tenor given ovation for first 
act aria.” 


“To Richard Hageman, my friend and 
but.’ coach, with sincerest gratitude for your 


“Harrold makes auspicious de- 
+ 


splendid assistance in the preparation of 
BROOKLYN DAILY TIMES my roles.” - 
‘‘Harrold’s debute triumph for 


American tenor.” 





CONDUCTOR METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
CONCERT---OPERA---ORATORIO 





Some of those who have and are now coaching with Mr. Hageman are: Mmes. Frances Alda, Lucrezia Bori, Sophie Braslau, Anna 
Case, Emy Destinn, Olive Fremstad, Geraldine Farrar, Louise Homer, Frieda Hempel, Margaret Matzenauer, Edith Mason, Nellie 
Melba; Messrs. Pasquale Amato, Lucca Botta, Herman Jadlowker, William Wade Hinshaw, Orville Harrold, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Bazil Ruysdael, Rafael Diaz, Antonia Scotti and many others. 





MR. HAGEMAN WILL ALSO ACCEPT A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS FOR THE STUDY OF THE ART 
OF ACCOMPANYING 





Address All Applications to Miss Myers, Secretary, 309 West 85th Street, N. Y.; Tel. Schuyler 3233 
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So Declares Eminent Harpist, 
Who Tells Why the Instru- 
ment Has Been Too Long 
Neglected—Harp, in Re- 
ality, the Youngest, Not 
Oldest, Instrument—Future 
Uses of the Harp in Solo 


and Ensemble 
By CARLOS SALZEDO 

HE elevation of the musical level of 

the harp is no longer merely a ques- 
tion of speculation, it has become a tan- 
vible reality. Those who do not acknowl- 
edge this fact reveal their lack of con- 
tact with the music of real interest, con- 
ceived for the harp, or, rather, through 
the harp. It is of the greatest import- 
ance to explain why the musical level of 
the harp has remained so low, and why, 
but lately, it has attained its present 
significance. 

First of all, it should be understood 
that the harp is not the most ancient of 
all instruments, as popularly believed. 
In fact, in its present form it is the 
youngest, the newest of all musical in- 
struments, having scarcely any relation 
with the instrument of that name, or 
similar name, used by the Egyptians. 
Then the harp was an instrument hav- 
ing only a few strings, a sounding board 
of negative carrying power and, of 
course, no pedal action, precluding there- 
by the possibility of modulation. 

Until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the harp was limited to single 
action, which permitted playing only in 
a few keys. It was only in 1811 that the 
Frenchman, Sebastian Erard, with his 
invention, the double-action harp, made 
it possible to play in every key. While 
this perfection of the double-action harp, 
the principle of which has not since been 
changed, remains a most important part 
of the instrument, the early Erard harp 
and those of the same period had very 
little carrying power, and were used 
mostly for the playing of love ballads, 
accompaniments,*etce. In the early part 
of the nineteenth century the demands 
for the harp were few compared with 
the thousands of demands of to-day. 
Therefore many factories of that day 
were limited in their output of instru- 
ments and the realization of their re- 
searches was necessarily impeded. 

_ A decided improvement has been made 
in the last forty years regarding tone, 
but it is practically only during the last 
five years that the manufacturers have 
put on the market instruments of an 
improved carrying power; and still man- 
ufacturers go on perfecting the harp in 
all its details, reinforcing the sounding 
board from the point of view of solidity 
and sound, lengthening the strings, es- 
pecially the upper one, reinforcing the 
column and the neck, and procuring bet- 
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ter balance of the base, general improve- 
ment of the mechanism, ete. 

In view of these facts one should not 
be surprised that the harp does not as 
yet possess a very large and interesting 
literature. Composers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries could not write 
intelligently for the harp, which was then 
in its embryonic state. However, certain 
composers of that time did write for the 
instrument, and unfortunately their ef- 
forts have led to a misconception. For 
example, Handel’s Concerto for Harp or 
Organ is a paradox. Mozart, in his well- 
known concerto for harp, flute and small 
orchestra used the harp negatively. This 
charming composition seems to have been 
primarily written for the harpsichord, as 
indicated by its fundamentally piano- 
like characteristics. It was, in brief, 
Berlioz and Wagner who first gave the 
harp its individuality. Thanks to their 
genius, many of its possibilities were 
sensed. Their audacity was all the more 
stupendous as the harp of their time 
was quite incapable of meeting their 
demands. Like all great visionaries they 
understood that that which could not be 
efficiently executed on the instruments 
then in use would be rendered with the 
coming of a more developed instrument. 

During the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, the harp was used a great 
deal in the orchestra but in an almost 
negative way. He who really pene- 
trated for the first time the elemental 
nature of the harp, who really used it 
with that same psychological understand- 
ing that he showed in the use of all in- 
struments, was Claude Debussy. With 
him the harp parts have a real raison 
d’étre and are built on the essential 
resources of the instrument. . In spite of 
his having given the harp a more definite 
individuality, many other composers of 
his generation persist in using it with- 
out taking advantage of his important 
revelations. Either they used the harp 
insignificantly or they wrote an import- 
ant-looking part with little sonorous re- 
sult. 

The evident worth of the harp has 
been proven when used either for solo, 
ensemble or for the basis in chamber- 
music. If this fact has not been gener- 
ally recognized, it is less the fault of 
those who promote the harp in its vari- 
ous roles, than those who persist in con- 
tinuing in the belief that the harp still 
holds the unimportant position of former 
times. 

Often a comparison is made between 
the harp and the piano to the detriment 
of the former. Rather than try to be- 
little an instrument, the qualities of 
which are practically new to the general 
public, musicians included, it would be 
more just and discriminating to admit 
that, after all, the piano and the harp 
of to-day are the normal result of the 
same origin. Indeed, in looking back- 
ward one cannot help but remark that 


Carlos Salzedo and His Harp Ensemble 


the piano, before having attained its 
present form, was successively a varia- 
tion of the harpsichord, tympanon and 
harp. As was the piano a century ago 
so is the harp of to-day—relatively in its 
infancy. Therefore there is no reason to 
believe why a similar evolution cannot be 
wrought in the harp. If one considers 
the fundamental characteristics of these 
instruments, one can easily foresee that 
such an evolution will be all the more 
significant. The piano in its present 
form is one of the most limited of all 
instruments, in so far as color is con- 
cerned, its different sonorities depending 
mostly upon the pianist. Whereas, the 
harp even in its present state admits of 
about twenty distinct tone colors, which 
can be even further amplified by the skill 
of the harpist. 

There is no sentient musician, after 
having come in contact with this modern 
conception as expressed through the mod- 
ern harp, who can refrain from admitting 
the most important role the harp is to 
play in the music of to-morrow. One of 
the necessary reforms of the orchestra 
will be the addition of a background of 
at least twenty harps, used polyphonic- 
ally, to give that necessary fluidity which 
the orchestra now lacks. How many mu- 
sicians, even among the greatest, have 
taken the trouble to notice the marked 
evolution of the harp? Most of them are 
prejudiced. So we must trust that the 
efforts of the few will mold the opinions 
of the many. 

When we come into the realm of cham- 
ber music, with voice or without voice, 
we find that the harp is bound to play 
there a still more preponderant part. 

The greater part of chamber music is 
written for the piano as basis. With the 
exception in a few modern works of 
chamber music, the marriage of the piano 
with any string instrument is a fallacy. 
For instance, a Beethoven sonata for 
piano and ’cello, considered from the 
sonorous standpoint alone, is crude. This 
anomaly is all the more apparent in pas- 
sages where the two instruments are used 
in the form of responses. Were Beetho- 
ven alive to-day he probably would not 
write in this manner. 

In other words, it is more often for 
practical reasons than for musical ones 
that the piano is used in chamber music, 
and it is here that the harp comes in, in 
its réles as a blending factor in all kinds 
of instrumental combinations. The sig- 
nificant position that future music re- 
serves for the harp does not mean in the 
least the annihilation of the piano. On 
the contrary, the piano like the various 
harpsichords and tympanons of other 
days, will always keep its intrinsic value 
and be used for its more essential pian- 
istic qualities. It will cease to be the 
general housekeeper of composers. Apart 
from its individual réle the piano will 
always remain the auxiliary instrument 
for every musician. The piano will be 


to music what etching is to painting. 

Very few of the great pianists have 
given a colorful soul to the piano. Among 
those who have utilized the piano as a 
medium for poetical and _ philosophical 
expression are Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, 
Albeniz, Scriabine, Ravel and Ornstein; 
they might be called the poets of the 
piano. It would be impossible to find a 
better medium for their music than the 
piano, and their compositions would suf- 
fer through ‘transcription. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that the orchestral works 
of these composers do not express the 
full value of their musical ideas—with 
the exception of Ravel. The piano of 
Beethoven and Debussy always suggests 
orchestral treatment. 


The harp seems to be the chosen mu- 
sical symbol of our marvellous epoch of 
liberation. Its ethereal and earthly qual- 
ities of tone and its interwoven vibra- 
tions will linger in the imaginative brain. 
The unlimited resources of its instru- 
mental constitution have already opened 
a new field in the domain of harmony 
and a freedom has been achieved, based 
not on principles unearthed from dry, 
pedantic treatises, but springing from 
the beautiful unknown and leading more 
and more toward the realization of zs 
cosmic expression. 
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FREDERICK GUNSTER 
PLEASES AUDIENCE 


Teachers Puzzled Concerning 
Character of Singer’s Un- 
usual Voice. 


Frederick. Gunster, tenor, was the at- 
traction last night at Carnegie hall. He 
igs a singer of pleasing persdnality, and 
With a volce of unusual sweetness, Was 
he a baritone with a high voice or a 
tenor with a low one? The vocal teach- 
ers are still arguing about it. What- 
ever the range might be the quality 
was there. F 

His opening 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MusicAL AMERICA. 








\ Defense of the Much-Abused 
Clerk 


Music 


Dear MEPHISTO: 

In your musings of Jan. 10 you speak 
if the indifferent, even ignorant, attitude 
if the average music clerk in a store to- 
ward the works of American composers. 
| believe it is the first time I have seen 
any reference to the music clerk in your 


valuable column—pardon me if I am 
wrong—but the first reference is a rather 
unkind remark about a class of men who 
quietly and _ enthusiastically perform 
their daily duties in the service of music. 

Do you realize, dear Mephisto, that the 
music clerk is slowly dying out in our 
country, to be supplanted by apprentices 
in the business who may be able to find 
the particular sheet of music a customer 
asks for, but who never can be compared 
to the music clerk of twenty years ago 
that you yourself must remember, and 
whom you found in the old shops on 
Union Square, in Schirmer’s, Schubert’s, 
Luckhardt and Belder, and down on 
Cooper Square at Fischer’s. These men 
in the olden days came with an inborn 
love for the business. At that time a 
music clerk knew by heart the entire 
catalog, not only of his own house, but 
every other and the European music 
publishers in the bargain. Do you re- 
member men of the quality of Mr. Dier- 
son, old Mr. Martens, zur Nieden and 
others who graced the staff of the Schir- 
mer house? There are still a good many 
of them left and when a customer turns 
to them he will find in such men a ready 
reference guide to all that is worth while 
knowing in music, American and Euro- 
pean literature. 

But can you expect the average young 
man who nowadays enters the business 
to cope with the hundredfold increased 
quantity of music that fills the market 
to-day. Music clerk—my dear Me- 
phisto, for near twenty-five years I have 
been connected with the music publish- 
ing business and have acted as a clerk 
and manager, but in all modesty, when 
I look back on the great music clerks 
with whom I had the privilege to work 
in years gone by, I appreciate that for 
all the knowledge requisite for our 
business, to-day I only commence to know 
how much there is still to learn to be a 
real music clerk. 

With the men who devote their lives 
to our business there must. be an inborn 
love for music really to become the finest 
example of music clerk. A music clerk 
must be many things in one; he should 
know what he is selling, he should be a 
student and lover of music. The concert 
room, the opera and the studio should 
be the places where he gains his educa- 
tion after the day’s toil in the shop. He 
should be conversant with current 
events; he should have good taste, tact, 
the ability to create in his customer a 
(desire for the very finest which he him- 
self has been able to gather from the 
Works of composers. And when the 
music clerk is ever on the lookout for new 
discoveries, what a wonderful world of 
new wonders of the human creative mind 
IS spread out before him! What may 
seen) a dull and dreary daily task will 
change into a wandering through flowery 





fields. In his handling of music, old 
fri¢ ls of other days will turn up in 
the liscovery of a long forgotten piece 


Which by chance may. fall into his hand 
Nn his daily work. And when with ad- 


vancing years he gradually gathers the 
confidence of men and women of culture 
and good taste, the guests of his place of 
business, he will not be willing to change 
for many glittering positions that may 
beckon from less poetic fields than the 
music shop. And with his research work 
among the daily offerings which come to 
him as new publications, an instinet and 
his training will show him the abundance 
of wonderful compositions of American 
composers with which we are confronted. 

We actually live in a time comparable 
in a way to the days when America was 
not yet aware of its tremendous natural 
resources and carelessly squandered the 
fruits of its fields and prairies. Why, 
the right kind of music clerk has no 
difficulty to point to gems of music rank- 
ing with the most sparkling treasures of 
other lands. It is not the music clerk, it 
is not the publisher who holds back the 
development of American talent. It is 
with few exceptions the indifference of 
our artists toward the real worth-while 
among American compositions. 

I speak from years of active work to 
interest the singer in American songs of 
quality—and, without wanting to mini- 
mize the splendid support of my en- 
deavors I have found with some of our 
artists, I cannot help realize a mental 
attitude among them which many of our 
artists are afraid to confess publicly, 
which, nevertheless, I have heard from 
many lips in variation at one time or 


- other. 


Dear Mephisto, the American artist 
carefully preserves American songs for 
the tail end of his programs, when, in 
99 out of 100 cases, the critic has left the 
hall and no damage can be done to the 
singers’ reputation in risking the experi- 
ment of American songs. But—do you 
realize that there could be no greater 
injustice than this grouping by nations 
and the tail end for American composers. 
It lies in the often heard words “I must 
have something light and bright to finish 
the program with.” Well, light and 
bright, that’s the stuff the American 
composer is called upon to furnish. 
Something happy, something funny, 
something to make people laugh. 

Alas, the ballast of our programs is 
furnished by those who deal in melan* 
choly, love’s misery, dying and denying— 
the somber notes of the program are 
searched for fittingly among Russian 
songs, after the Old Italian have fur- 
nished the warming up group in pleasant 
vocalizes, i. e., songs in a style to allow 
nerves and voice to calm and warm up 
to the occasion. Group three is given to 
some French songs perhaps—and for the 
finish a group of American songs, to 
each one of which attaches the character- 
istic that it was chosen more for the sales 
the song’ may produce, than for its last- 
ing and intrinsic thought and beauty. 

The report in the press next day in 
logical consequence deals with that part 
of the program which was heard by the 
critic. There are long write-ups on the 
value of the old Italian songs, the famous 
Russian and French, a passing word of 
the Norwegian with full particulars 
about the composer’s life under certain 
circumstances, and then—‘there were 
also the customary American group of 
songs,” as we read almost daily in our 
papers. 

Now, dear Mephisto, the music clerk 
unconsciously is educated by the concert 
room. Whatever happens there, sooner 
or later is copied in one, two or more 
studios, and aside from the stock ma- 
terial of standard study works and 
pieces, the music clerk dishes out what 
the visiting artists prescribe for public 
digestion. He also may try to find in- 
formation in the reports on concerts, but 
can he find any enlightenment as _ to 
American products in the reports of our 
critics? Seldom if ever. 

There is one remedy—let the public 
and the critic demand a change in the 
building of programs. Let them request 
that American works appear where now 


there are French, Russian and Nor- 
wegian and Italian. With this the singer 
would be compelled to devote time to the 
study of American composers’ more pre- 
tentious and serious works instead of 
spending 97 per cent of their time on 
getting the pronunciation of three or 
four languages correctly shaped so far 
as the three or four songs on their pro- 
gram are concerned. 

The American songs of quality, and 
there are many, need just as much study, 
just as much imagination and poetic con- 
ception as the Russian, French or any 
others. A Schubert song, a Brahms 
song or, for that matter, Debussy, may 
be simple, for there are simple songs by 
these masters, but how many years of 
study have the singers given to these 
songs before they dare sing them in 
public? Why in the name of all that is 
good and holy in music must American 
songs be selected for the last minute and 
plastered on as a tail to an otherwise 
carefully selected program? But that is 
what is requested even by some of our 
best singers of an American song. It 
must be of a quality to be easily pre- 
pared and the result is obvious, accom- 
panist and singer who with utmost care 
have prepared songs familiar to both of 
them for years, are satisfied to attach to 
these four or five American songs that 
must be swallowed by the accompanist, 
often with none, or one or two recitals. 

Give American songs a place on the 
program where botn singer and song 
must have quality. This will lead to the 
discovery of an amazing number of songs 
worthy to be placed there. 

Pardon the undue length of my com- 
munication. I felt, however, the much 
abused music clerk should have his say 
and not be held responsible for the short- 
comings of apprentices. For every music 
clerk knows the composer you mention 
and would at least have had the good 
sense to look for the music if a customer 
demanded to see music by such a name. 

The music clerk needs the co-operation 
of the artist, the music teacher, and 
above and before all, a change in the 
grouping of programs. If the tail end 
of programs is just good enough for the 
American composer and the critic, year 
in and year out, is happy and content to 
write on the same subject of foreign 
literature to exhaustion, neglecting the 
native born composer, this line “there 
were also a few songs or piano pieces by 
American composers” will be all the 
notice American songs and piano works 
get from the dailies. I am conscious of 
your efforts and the efforts of MUSICAL 
AMERICA—but, the dailies most certainly 
write a thousand lines on foreign music 
to one on American of newer date. 
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McCarthy & Fisher, Inc. 
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“UNTIL THE END OF TIME” 


“WHEN I HEAR YOU CALLING ME 
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Artist Copy Upon Request 
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My dear Mephisto, I have devoted 
more time to this letter. than a busy 
music clerk can as a rule afford to spend 
in order to defend his guild. 

Permit me to thank you for many 
stimulating thoughts derived from the 
reading of your entertaining column. 

F’. E. BURGSTALLER, 
Manager, Carl Fischer. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 12, 1920. 


The High Cost of French Music 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

One of the most flagrant examples of 
profiteering that has come to my notice 
was that of a certain music house in New 
York. I saw on their counter a vocal 
score of “La Juive,” a “popular” edition 
with the publisher’s price, eight frances, 
distinctly marked. The price stamped 
upon the score by the shop was $4.80! 

Even with the present majoration of 
thirty per cent, and a duty of, say, ten 
per cent, the score would cost the dealer 
$2.50 on the other side and about fifteen 
cents for postage, making the total cost 
about $2.65. 

But! The frane is now worth about 
ten cents, so the score would cost the 
dealer $1.34 at retail price and much less 
wholesale. However, he sells it for $4.80, 
making a profit of approximately 300 
per cent. 

For the benefit of musicians who are 
not complacent about being bled in this 
way, I suggest that they order directly 
from France. Any French music house 
will send goods on proper reference. I 
have twice in the last six months had 
scores sent me from a dealer in Bordeaux 
who sends me a bill along with the music. 
A recent bill of about 100 francs, I paid 
with a banker’s draught on the Crédit 
Lyonnais at Bordeaux, the draft cost- 
ing me eleven dollars and a few cents. 

The only way to prevent profiteering is 
to get around it, so those interested may 
take my hint and “get.” 

JOHN DESPARD. 

New York, Jan. 14, 1920. 


The Free Pass System Condemned 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

I have read with great interest the re- 
port of the meeting of the Musical Al- 
liance. Unfortunately, I was prevented 
from attending by professional reasons. 
I heartily congratulate Mr. Freund on 
the success of the work he is doing, 
which I appreciate deeply, as I am the 
founder of the Sunday Evening Musical 
Club, which has among its principal alms 
the spreading of the love of chamber 
music. We also make propaganda for’ 
the abolition of certain so-called neces- 
sary evils, such as the free pass system 
in concerts, performing of artists in con- 
certs and clubs without fee, etc., etc. 

I shall endeavor to persuade my club 
members to join the Alliance. 

RUDOLPH BAUERKELLER. 

New York, Jan. 5, 1920. 
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“AMERICAN TENOR CROWNED AT THE METROPOLITAN. ORVILLE HARROLD 
IN ‘BOHEME’ SINGS WITH VOICE AND ARTISTRY SELDOM EQUALLED. His _ per- 
formance clinched his right to be considered among the very first tenors. No such singing has 
been heard at the Metropolitan from any tenor in recent years, with the single exception of 
Mr. Caruso. Hats off, gentlemen—a great tenor and an American!”—New York Tribune. 


“ORVILLE HARROLD TRIUMPHS. HIS SINGING OF THE HERO IN ‘LA 
BOHEME’ WINS INSTANT SUCCESS. His performance won acclamation from the most 
influential Monday audience at the Metropolitan. His triumph was deserved. The house 
responded with a roar of enthusiasm not often heard in a theater.”—New York Times. 


“HARROLD MAKES BIG HIT IN ‘LA BOHEME.” UNUSUAL OVATION FOR 
AMERICAN IN METROPOLITAN. The audience was aroused to a demonstration of pleas- 
ure such as the house rarely witnesses. The outbreak, vigorous, general and long continued, 
was caused by the singing of Orville Harrold.”—New York Sun. 


“ORVILLE HARROLD WINS OVATION IN ‘BOHEME.’ His dramatic fervor, fine 


even style and ringing high tones brought him a real ovation. It is a long time since an Ameri- 
can tenor has been so successful.”—New York Herald. 


“A NEW BIG METROPOLITAN STAR, ORVILLE HARROLD. He sang Rodolfo’s music 
last evening as only one other man at the Metropolitan can sing it—him there is no need of 
naming. His voice, with its great range and native sweetness, was singularly rich and fine in 


quality. The long line of his legato floated on a seemingly endless stream of breath. Richly 
he deserves the triumph of last night.”.—-New York Globe. 


“Orville Harrold, the American tenor, won last night in the Metropolitan Opera House one 
of the most pronounced successes achieved by any singer of his kind in New York since the 
star of Enrico Caruso rose above the horizon. He had his listeners with him from the very 


start, stirring them to a pitch of enthusiasm in the first act that held up the performance for 
fully two minutes.”"—-New York American. 


“Tt is seldom that a singer, and particularly a native one, gets such a spontaneous and 
sincere reception as Orville Harrold received last night. Probably one other singer only 
could surpass the style, the fervor and dramatic feeling Mr. Harrold put into his rendition 


of the role of Rodolfo.”-—-New York World. 
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Lydia Ferguson 
Sings to Throngs 
in Pennsylvania 


Lydia Ferguson 


Lydia Ferguson has returned to the 
East after a highly successful tour of 
eight weeks. She sang to capacity 
houses in a series of recitals through 
Pennsylvania, in programs combining 
the concert songs, with chansons en cos- 
tume and Czecho-Slovak folk songs. 


Later she won successes in Chicago and 
Evanston, winning immediate return en- 
gagements in those cities. 

During February and March Miss 
Ferguson is to fill dates in the vicinity of 
New York and will later return to the 
Middle West. Arrangements have al- 


ready been made for return dates next 
season. 


McCORMACK TO LEAVE SOON 


Tenor Will Sail for Antipodes Early 


in June 


That John McCormack will say au 
revoir to America sooner than originally 
contemplated was the information ob- 
tained by a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA at the office of Messrs. Wagner 
and McSweeney, this week. The original 
plan was to leave these shores next No- 
vember, to visit Ireland, Scotland, Eng- 
land and certain parts of Continental 
Europe, then proceed to Australia, re- 
turning to America via the Pacific. 

According to the revised plans, Mr. 
McCormack will sail from San Francisco 
or Vancouver early in June for a tour of 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Leaving the southern hemisphere early 
in 1921, he will go direct to London by 
way of the Suez. Following a series of 
concerts -in Great Britain and Ireland, 
Mr. McCormack will visit several of the 
European capitals, and in all probability 
the capital of Egypt, returning to 
America in October, 1921. 

Mr. McCormack will appear in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand under the direc- 
tion of J. and N. Tait, and in the United 
Kingdom under the direction of the Quin- 
lan Musical Bureau, both by special ar- 
rangement with Charles L. Wagner and 
D. F. McSweeney. 

Mr. McSweeney will leave for Aus- 
tralia early in May. He will be actively 
associated with the Taits in the manage- 
ment of the tour in that section of the 
world. 

Mr. Wagner expects to join Mr. Mc- 
Cormack in London, in the spring of 
1921. 





Previous to an extended tour of Okla- 
homa and Texas, commencing the latter 
part of March, Winifred Byrd, pianist, 
will appear in recital at A®olian Hall, 
New York, on the afternoon of Feb. 10; 
as soloist with the Baltimore Symphony, 
Feb. 15, and with the New York Sym- 
phony at Utica, N. Y., on March 2. 





The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Iris Club of Lancaster, Pa., was cele- 
brated recently by a concert by the New 
York Chamber Music Society, Carolyn 
Beebe, director. 








Mrs. Carre Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 4th St., 
New York City. 
Portland, Ore., June 17; Chicago, August 1. 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. 
Louisville, Ky., June; Toledo, Ohio, July. ; 
ss -hoe Bacon MacDonald; 3623 Pine Grove Ave., Chicago, 


Chicago, March 1; July 1. 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
Dal'as, March 8; Memphis, Tenn., June 21. 
Jeanette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffa'o, July 1. 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison St., Port- 
land, Ore. 
Portland, April 15; August 15, 
Clara Sabin Winter, 410 No. Main St., Yates Center, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan., June 2. - 
N. Beth Davis, Whitman Conservatory of Music, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas. 
Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington St., Waco, Tex., 
Waco, Feb. 16 





DUNNING SYSTEM 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. WHY? 
Noimal Classes as follows: 


Information and Booklet upon request. 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Carrie Munger MacBurney Studics, Fine Arts 
Bldg., Chicago. 
New York, Feb. 15; Chicago, April 1. 
Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden St., 
Texas. 
Mattie D. Willis, 617 So. Fourth St., Waco, Texas 
Waco, June 17; New York City, August 2. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett St., Portland, Ore. 
Mrs. Ura W. Synnott, North Texas Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
Dallas, March 8; June 28. 
Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas 

Danas, Texas. 
Maud E. Littlefield, 204 So. Olympia St., Tulsa, Ok’'a. 
Clara M. Garrett, Bay City, Texas. 
Isobel M. Tone, Lakeview Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So. 2lst St., Richmond, Ind. 
Richmond, June. 
Beatrice 8S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
Kidd-Key College, June 15. 
Mrs. H. R. Waskins, 124 East llth St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 
Oklahoma City, Spring and Summer. 


Long, 


San Antonio, 


Academy of Musie, 











‘‘Keyboard’’ Invented for the Violin 
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NEW 


vented to 


device recently in- 
aid the young 
pupil, as well as the _ pupil’s 
neighbors during the trying 
period when she is learning 
her notes on the violin, is a 
small “keyboard” to attach to 
the instrument. This device is 
a curved board which is fastened 
over the neck of the instrument 
covering the finger board. On 
this board are cut twelve notches 


CC 


Photos by Kadel & Herbert 


over the four strings, and through these are placed aluminum studs which when 


pressed lightly depress the string below and give the required tone. 


In this way 


the pupil may learn her fingering exactly, and when she has acquired this, may re- 


move the “keyboard.” 


If necessary, it would also be possible to write the names 
of the keys on the studs for very young children. 
with the strings in any way, and may be removed at any time. 


The board does not interfere 
The inventors, 


George Kedel and Theodore John, a musician, have tried out the instrument on be- 
ginners, and believe that it will save six months in the training of a child. 





Winetzkaja To Give Recital 

Mme. Maria Winetzkaja, who recently 
completed a very successful operatic tour 
in South America with the Bracale 
Opera Company, will give a recital in 
Carnegie Hall, March 2. On this occa- 
sion she will have the assistance of the 
young American composer, Rhea _ Sil- 
berta, as accompanist. 





Kronold Concert Company Booked for 
Extensive Tour 

The Kronold Concert Company, Hans 

Kronold, director, will leave New York 

shortly for an extended tour. The or- 





ganization consists of Nora Kronold, 
lyric soprano; Bertha Lansing Rodgers, 
contralto; Hans Kronold, ’cellist, and 
Nora Norman, accompanist. The com- 
pany is booked through February in the 
Middle West, and through March in the 
Southern states. 


Theo Karle, American tenor, has been 
singing on his concert tour P. A. Tirni- 
delli’s song “Quando tu canti,” with ex- 
ceptional success. At his appearance for 
the Chromatic Club of Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. 
Karle sang the song, which was so much 
applauded that he was obliged to repeat 
it. 
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KREIDLER STIRS DALLAS AUDIENCE 


“The first concert of the Dallas Band introduced LOUIS KREIDLER as soloist singing the 


Prologue from ‘Pagliacci’ and the Toreador song from ‘Carmen.’ 


The warmth and rich- 


ness of his tones as well as the dramatic interpretations drew from the audience whole- 
hearted applause which were unceasing until Mr. Kreidler returned, giving several encores 


well chosen.”,-——-DALLAS MORNING NEWS. 
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ANOTHER BOOST FOR THE DEMOCRATIZATION 
OF MUSIC 

During the first week in February, New York will 
experience a “music week,” an organized attempt to 
focus the attention of the great population of this 
center upon music in some form. Special concerts will 
be given in churches, schools, stores, factories, libraries, 
neighborhood settlements, theaters and other meeting 
places, all under the auspices of the one committee 
which has the undertaking in charge. 

In other words, New York, the city which in times 
past has supplied the munitions of art for virtually 
every one of the hundreds of music festivals that occur 
annually throughout the country, and which never has 
one of its own, is at last to have a glorified festival 
which will engage the attention of every musician and 
music lover in the city. It will do more. It will bring 
music into the heart of the industrial, business, and 
social life of the metropolis, so that the man on the 
street will be obliged, whether he will or not, to give 
a thought to music. 

To those few—and their number decreases as the 
years speed on—who look upon musical art as some- 
thing exclusively for the intellectual aristocracy, this 
week of music will mean little. For here is a practical 
workingout of the theory for which MUSICAL AMERICA 
has for years past made increasing propaganda, the 
theory that music should be democratized, that its mes- 
sage should be spread along the streets, through the 
homes, in fact in all such places where people gather. 


To those who are co-operating to make New York’s 
first music week a success, MUSICAL AMERICA extends 
its highest wishes that their labors will meet with 
public response. 

Music needs advertising on a broad scale; the con- 
centration of the forces which will be involved in this 
campaign will accomplish much in this direction. 

We have been shown convincingly in times past how 
a music boosting week, such as have occurred in many 
American cities with the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 
as a central figure, can stimulate the musical activities 
of a community. 

It should be of interest to the readers of this paper 
that the original suggestion that a musical week should 
be held in New York City emanated from the Treasurer 
of the Musical America Co., Mr. Milton Weil, who pro- 
posed it to the Music Industries Chamber of Commerce. 
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REGINALD DE KOVEN 
Reginald De Koven’s significance bulked largest in 
the field of light music. His “Robin Hood” is, of its 
kind, a classic, though many comic operas have sur- 


passed it in originality, in distinction, in ingenuity of 


workmanship. It will continue to be heard. in years to 
come when most of its composer’s other light operas 
are forgotten. Not all of them deserve oblivion, it is 
true. ‘Maid Marian,” for instance, has a score su- 
perior to “Robin Hood” and if the latter is worth oc- 
casional revival, as seems the case, so is the for- 
mer. Mr. De Koven did not create a distinctive school 
of operetta as did Gilbert and Sullivan. But. what he 
produced was healthy, wholesome, clean, agreeable and 
free from the meretricious trash that loads down so 
many contemporary musical shows. His scores do not 
show the fecundity and genius of the perennial Victor 
Herbert, whose musicianship he had not; and the orig- 
inality of his melodies was often sharply questioned. 
But there is no use in pursuing this phase of the topic. 
De Koven served a legitimate musical cause and there- 
by earned a fame which will not be forgotten. 

His grand opera, “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” which 
the Metropolitan gave without success, demonstrated 
very quickly that grand opera was not his field. Grand 
opera, as bitter experience has shown many an Amer- 
ican composer, demands highly specialized intuitions 
and faculties. Reginald De Koven had them not, though 
he himself was reluctant to concede the fact. We have 
not yet had a chance to judge his latest opera, “Rip 
Van Winkle,” first hand. But from reports we gather 
that it is a kind of glorified operetta. 

Mr. De Koven wrote other music—songs and piano 
pieces. Their value is inconsiderable and their nature 
that of agreeable salon music. His monument is and 
remains “Robin Hood.” To have created that is a suffi- 
ciently comfortable achievement. 

He contended valiantly during his last years for the 
music of Americans and opera in the vernacular, both 
when wielding the critical pen for the New York Herald 
and otherwise. Recognition of native composers and 
artists he held should equal that accorded foreigners. 
His name and influence lent weight to his expressed be- 
liefs and for the progress made in the past few seasons 
toward the vindication of American talent he deserves 
no small share of credit. 
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THE STUPIDITY OF SINGERS 


Henry T. Finck expatiated at some length and stim- 
ulatingly in the Evening Post last week upon the fabled 
stupidity of singers, with reference particularly to the 
recital-giving kind. This stupidity has latterly mani- 
fested itself in the general artistic unworthiness of 
programs during the past two years—an unworthiness 
which singers show little disposition to remedy. The 
abandonment of the songs of the classic masters is a 
matter of history. Yet Mr. Finck is at pains to point out 
that the pianists never resorted to such measures of ab- 
negation to demonstrate their patriotism and that Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Brahms, Franz and Jensen had about 
as much to do with the war as Homer, Plato and Dante. 
Whereupon he draws his logical and justifiable deduc- 
tion—that singers have been and are still boycotting 
these masters not because their songs give offense, but 
because their adequate performance takes brains, tem- 
perament, imagination. How demonstrate this? Very 
simply. Have these same singers replaced the dis- 
carded German songs by the master songs of other na- 
tions? Have they given us in anything like compensa- 
tive measures Grieg, Tchaikovsky, Rubinstein, Mac- 
Dowell? Nothing of the sort. For the works of these 
composers call for the same mental and emotional 
traits as those of Schubert and Schumann. 

MusIcAL AMERICA has harped on this very same sub- 
ject and much in the same strain. But the singers re- 
main blithely indifferent. Why bother about anything 
but mediocrity and trash when audiences seem con- 
tent to accept these unprotestingly ? 
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Pianist Above the Clouds 


Speaking of rising above the small things of life, look 
at the above and behold Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pian 
ist, getting ready literally to do so. When Mr. Gan: 
went to Los Angeles to play with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra there, his host, E. A. Geissler, took him up 
2800 feet in a Curtiss bi-plane, and they do say that 
Mr. Ganz liked the experience so much that he wanted 
to buy that plane then and there. Some day we shal! 
doubtless see him descending before the Aeolian Ha!! 
doorway in one. 

Tarasova—Nina Tarasova charmed the: audience at 


Mrs. Henry H. Rogers’ recent brilliant musicale by her 


singing of Russian songs, in costume. Among the mu 
sicians present were Enrico and Mrs. Caruso, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Frank Pollock and Kurt Schindler. 


Ara—It is due to the activity of Ugo Ara, former 


violist of the Flonzaley Quartet, that Eva Gauthier 


was able to sing the striking new songs by Malipiero, 


Pizetti, Casella and Castelnuovo at her recital at the 
Greenwich Village Theater, New York, on Jan. 11. Mr. 
Ara since his return from the war has devoted much 
of his time to bringing to the attention of our symphonic 
conductors and prominent artist-performers the music 
of modern Italy’s composers who work outside the 
opera house. 


Caruso—The infant daughter of Enrico and Mrs. 
Caruso ‘will have as godparents the Marchese and 
Marchesa Capelli, of Italy, who are at present giving 
recitals of Debussy’s music in this country. They live 
near the tenor’s villa, outside of Florence, and have 
been his lifelong friends. 


Penn—Not only as a composer of songs has Arthur 
A. Penn been active this season, but also as a writer 
of lyrics. In the big production of “Aphrodite,” now 
playing at the Century Theater, the lyric of the song 
“Alexandria,” sung by Martin Brefel, is by Mr. Penn, 
the music by Dr. A. Goetzl. 


Fokina—Vera Fokina, Russian dancer, has set an 
extraordinary precedent by insuring her hands for 
nearly $100,000 with a leading Scandinavian company. 
Mme. Fokina has the reputation of owning the most 
wonderful hands ever seen on the European continent. 
She decided to insure her hands rather than her (feet. 
as she says, because the company would not insure 
both extremities so heavily, and she argued that should 
anything happen to her feet she could still sway her 
audiences by the use of her hands, but that if. her 
hands were damaged she could not dance, even thoug! 
her feet went uninjured. 


Ornstein—The American Art News of Dec. 13 states 
that “at the Art Institute of Chicago the announced 
purchases by the Friends of American Art meet wit! 
the general satisfaction of critics and public.” Among 
these purchases may be found the Leon Kroll porta‘! 
of Leon Ornstein, pianist-composer, which won for thé 
painter the Logan medal. 


Sandby—Word has just been received from Herma! 
Sandby, the ’cellist-composer, who has been making @ 
tour through Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Fin!and 
oe — to my cere concert engagemen‘s 1” 

ese countries, it will be impossible i return 
to the United States this sanoed. 1 -cche 

Nichols—The Boston portrait painter, Scott C) {to 
Carbee, many of whose paintings have been acc pte! 
in various art galleries throughout the country, hes 'e 
cently completed a portrait of John W. Nichols, Ne" 
York tenor and voice teacher. Mr. Nichols was recon)! 
appointed head of the vocal department at Vs 
College, 
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CYIMPLY because we lynch a few per- 
S sons and jeer at human beings whose 
thought is not cut according to the pre- 
vailing style, Shaw calls us “a nation of 
‘jllagers.” 

What he means, of course, is a nation 
of Greenwich Villagers, but even Shaw 
hesitates to per this terrible indictment. 

* * * 


If the brains of the persons who oppose 
operas of the greatest democrat in music 
were placed side by side they would 


occupy fully two inches. 
* * * 


Discovered : a Claque 


A wave of righteous. indignation 
sweeps over Chicago opera-goers when 
they read that the poor, timid singers are 
expected to pay claques for applause. 

The “discovery” of the claque has be- 
come an annual affair, like the yearly 
“revelation” of corruption in Washing- 
ton, and like these perennial events, an 
official (and futile) investigation usually 
follows. 

Every informed person in musical cir- 
cles knows that the claque exists; we 
have ourself had several pleasant con- 
versations with the chief of these ban- 
dits. Onee, when we were walking 
through a park with a lady, a shy crea- 
ture, the bandit chief passed with a 
courtly bow of recognition. The lady al- 
most fainted in her fright. 

“T just know,” she declared, “that that 
man is a desperate character, you can 
see it in his eye!” The poor fellow hap- 
pened to wear a glass eye; in reality he 
is so mild that he is outrageously mis- 
handled by waiters, hat-check boys, 
barbers, his wife, and other menials. 

And Chicago has just discovered the 


claque! 
* * * 


Driven into B. V. D.’s. 


“Underpaid School Teachers Find Em- 
ployment in Ballet.” 

To teach the audience something of 
figures, no doubt. For a time, judging 
from the temperamental capacities of 
some recitalists, we suspected that the 
poor schoolmistresses had been driven 
into the concert field. 

* * * 

The Tribune declares that Hans Ebell 
“appears in recital with David Hoch- 
stein,” proving that the Tribune man has 


mediumistie gifts. 
* aa * 


If “Zaza’s’” Composer Were Alive! 


A certain tenor is said to be urging his 
manager to secure the libretto rights of 
the “Bartenders’ Guide.” 
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“What has become of the old-fashioned 
press agent who always labeled his star 
as ‘the most beautiful and _ talented 
woman on the American stage’?” de- 
mands Beau Broadway in the Telegraph. 

He has taken a post-graduate course 
in adjective-spouting and entered the 
musical journalism field. We know; we 
throw away two (2) tons of his stuff 
every week. 

* * * 


Why Be a Great Master When It’s Easier 
to Make Transcriptions >? 


At least no one can deny the liberality 
of publishers toward transcribers. Not 
while we see title-pages like this: 


Gavotte 


by 
Steinkopf 


The night has a thousand eyes. 
*x* * * 
And each one weeps with us when we 
must go to a harp recital. 
* * K 


We know a singer who puts 10,000 “I’’s 
into every passing remark. 
* * 


For Irish Artists Only 


Another artist has decapitated a good 
name for Art’s sake. We suggest a few 
other abbreviations: 

Murp 
Cassi 
Hooliga 
Patri 
Flanaga 
Mulli 
O’Br 
ok * * 
Profanity 

The metropolis of Fort Madison, 
Ioway, prohibits profane language. As 
Fort Madison is off the itinerary of flute 
and harp recitalists, child prodigies, and 
harbors no community choruses, the law 
is not as harsh as it seems at first 
blush. 


* * »*# 


Humbug 


“More now than during the war even 
do we need clear-eyed loyalty and 
straight-thinking,” began a statement by 
one of the Philadelphians who headed a 
movement to bar Kreisler. Reminds us 
of the burglar who recited the Lord’s 
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ARNE OLDBERG, composer, was born 

in Youngstown, Ohio, July 12, 1874. 
Early years spent in Washington, D. C., 
Where father was in government employ. 


In 1583 family moved to Chieago, where 
lather became dean of a department in 
Northwestern 
University. Here 
Mr. Oldberg be- 
gan his studies, 
in piano with 
August Hylle- 
sted, in composi- 
tion with Adolf 
Koelling and 
Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte. Later 
continued piano 
with Letschetizky 
in Vienna, and 
composition, with 
Rheinberger in 


Munich. 
Oldberg 





Mr. 
has written many 
ral compositions, among these a 
concerto, theme and variations, 
nota alae “Paola and Francesca,” two 
’""Phonies, Festival Overture, varia- 


Arne Oldberg 


Orene 


Plano 


tions for organ and orchestra, two 
rhapsodies, “June” and “Festal” and an 
orchestral fantasy, “Night”; in chamber 
music, a string quartet, two piano quin- 
tets and a woodwind quintet, played 
twice by the Longy Club; for piano, a 
sonata, played for an entire season by 
Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler, two preludes, 
three pieces, two suites, theme and varia- 
tions, “Legend,” three Miniatures, 
Arabesque, “Danse & La Russe” and 
others. Orchestra works, performed by 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Mr. Oldberg 
conducting; Minneapolis Symphony; no 
less than nine times by Chicago Sym- 
phony in Chicago; Los Angeles Sym- 
phony; seven performances at the North 
Shore Music Festival, the composer con- 
ducting. Chamber music has_ been 
played in New York, Boston and Wash- 
ington, D. C. His two symphonies 
awarded prizes by the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

He is at present connected with North- 
western University as professor of com- 
position and director of the piano depart- 
ment. of the School of Music. Conducts a 
summer school of music in Rocky Moun- 
tain Park, Colo. Is a member of the 
National Institute of Art and Letters. 





Prayer, the preamble to the Declaration 
of Independence and then proceeded to 
crack the poor-box. 

* K * 


Bs. 


We have small faith in the report that 
Mr. Gatti will offer a $10,000 prize for 
the best American opera based on Maet- 
erlinck’s “Life of the Bee.” 

* 


* ok 


Not Even Wien Is Infallible Musically 


To the many manuscripts concerning 
Beethoven an_ interesting document 
might now be added in the form of a 
letter dated Vienna, Nov. 12, 1919, and 
addressed to the great composer as “Pro- 
fessor of Music” at his last residence in 
Vienna, where he died in 1837. A modern 
building bearing the same number now 
stands on this site. 

The conscientious letter-carrier, after 
careful enquiries, was able to note on the 
envelope: “Addressee unknown. One 
Ludwig Beethoven lived here ninety-two 
years ago. Try Conservatory of Music.” 
There the misspelt letter was found to 
run as follows: 





“I wish to ask you whether you can 
train my sixteen-year-old daughter for 
the Opera. Your operas have pleased me 
so much that I have confidence only in 
you, highly honored Professor. I will pay 
anything you ask, as I am very rich; 
even two hundred (200) Crowns a lesson. 
Will you accept? As I must leave to-day 
I request your answer.” 

The signature follows and the address 
was given as Kolomea, Galicia, a twenty 
heller stamp being enclosed. 

ADDIE FUNK. 
Vienna, Dec. 15, 1919. 
* * x 


Patience | 


Dear Contributors: We have a stack 
of contributions which is joyfully yelling 
to be printed. But we are ancient and 
wise and prudent. The days of lean 
are ahead. Then and then only shall we 
unloosen our carefully leashed pack of 
wild contributors. Gratefully, 

CANTUS FIRMUS 

Jan. 17, First Cycle of the Period of 
Dryness. 

P. S.—Place 
newsdealer now. 
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Roanoke, Va., Club 
Honors Miss Shull 
of Gallo Company 

















Bula Ray Shull, Soprano 

ROANOKE, VA, Jan. 8.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
Association was held on Tuesday night 
with large attendance present. A paper 
on current events was read by Grace 
Buford and one on American composers 
by Sadie Lyons. Mrs. Herbert Gregory, 
soprano, gave two songs. The associa- 
tion has more than doubled its member- 
ship during the past year. 

Florence C. Baird, director of music, 
Radford Normal School, has been in the 
city conferring with the Thursday Morn- 
ing Music Club and the Music Teachers’ 
Association in regard to holding the first 
meeting of the Virginia State Music 
Teachers’ Association, which will con- 
vene in Roanoke from Feb. 26 to 28. 

The January program of the Thursday 
Morning Music Club was given last Fri- 
day, the study topic being “Instruments 
of the Modern Orchestra.” The program 
included a soprano solo by Mrs. George 
S. Hurt; violin solo by Charles Borjes, 
piano solo by Elizabeth Hill (of Peabody 
Conservatory), and contralto solo by 
Agnes Alexander, vocal ixstructor at 
Manassas College. The same afternoon 
the club gave a reception in honor of 
Bula Ray Shull, dramatic soprano, of 
the San Carlo Opera Company, who has 
been spending the holidays with her 
parents in this city. During the evening, 
Miss Shull, to the delight of those 
present, sang “Pace mio Dio” from 
“Forza del Destino,” being accompanied 
by Nellie Stuart. The reception was but 
a small expression of the pride which 
the people of’ this city feel in the success 
achieved by Miss Shull. G. H. B. 





Beatrice MacCue Supervises Music of 
Daughters of Ohio Function 

At the meeting of the Daughters of 
Ohio in New York at the society’s rooms 
in the Waldorf Astoria, New York, on 
Jan. 12 the musical program was in 
charge of Beatrice MacCue, New York 
contralto. William Bonner, tenor, sang 
songs by del Riego, Wood, Dix, H. T. 


Burleigh and Mrs. Daniel de Cardenas 
and Miss MacCue sang duets admirably 
by Hawthorne, Abt and Marzials. Ethel 
May Hutchinson sang songs by Cad- 
man, Willeby, Macfadyen, Rogers and 
Salter, while Elsa Chandler, pianist, was 
heard in works by Debussy, Rubinstein, 
Brahms, Ornstein and Chopin-Ferrata. 
On the evening of the same day Miss 
MacCue was heard at the installation of 
officers of the Eastern Star in Pythian 
Hall, New York. 


GANZ IS SOLOIST AND 
CONDUCTOR AT ONE TIME 





Swiss Pianist Leads Himself in Unique 
Concert with the Duo-Art in 
Carnegie Hall 

Two soloists won the applause of the 
audience that crowded Carnegie Hall on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 14. The same 
and yet not the same, they were Ru- 
dolph Ganz, playing the Liszt A Major 
Concerto for piano with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, and (after the inter- 
mission) the Duo-Art Piano, reproduc- 
ing the same artist’s playing of the more 
familiar E Flat Major Concerto by the 
Hungarian master. Mr. Ganz conducted 
the orchestra in its accompaniment of 
the Duo-Art Piano. Other numbers by 
the orchestra, led as usual by Josef 
Stransky, were the Tchaikovsky “Romeo 
and Juliet” Overture-Fantasia, most 
colorlessly played; Smetana’s symphonic 
poem, — “Vitava,” and the Chabrier 

Espana. 

It was distinctly the soloists’ evening; 
and one’s only regret was that the or- 
chestral accompaniment was not of a 
nature to bring out even better the ex- 
cellences of Mr. Ganz’s playing, both in 
propria persona and as reproduced. But 
at that, these excellences were finely evi- 
dent. In the A Major Concerto Mr. 
Ganz’s splendid rhythm sense, his deli- 
cately beautiful finger-work, his lovely, 
harp-like exposition of the arpeggios, the 
magnificent sweep of his octaves storm- 
ing up and down the keyboard, were 
achievements not to be concealed. Such 
playing cannot be hidden under a bushel; 
it cannot fail to buttress this conscien- 
tious, musicianly and finely endowed 
artist even firmer in the assured _ posi- 
tion he has won among the masters of 
the keyboard. 

Also the Duo-Art Piano “did itself 
proud.” It was a remarkable exposition 
of the possibilities of a remarkable in- 
vention. Reproducing with an exact 
nuance all the beauty of phrasing, all 
the fine clarity of tone that Mr. Ganz 
puts into Liszt’s great work, the instru- 
ment was possessed as though by the 
artist’s own personality. To close one’s 
eyes for a moment was to be oblivious 
that the pianist stood at the conductor’s 
desk; it was impossible not to believe him 
at the keyboard. 

Many musicians, including Lester 
Donahue, Aurelio Giorni and Richard 
Buhlig, pianists, and Albert Wolff, com- 
poser and conductor, were among the 
listeners that again and again recalled 
Mr. Ganz at the end of the concertos. 

C. P. 


Julia Allen Her Own Manager 


Julia Allen, prima donna soprano, is 
managing her own concert bookings this 
season. In an advertisement which 
appeared in these columns two weeks 
ago, reference was made inadvertently 
to another manager 
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GINO MARINUZZI] 


‘HE DOMINATED EVERY MOMENT OF THE PRODUCTION WITH HIS REMARKABLE MAGNETISM.”’ 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News 
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CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, Maurice Rosenfeld 


“Astounding was the feat of memory and concentration displayed by Gino 
Marinuzzi. He dominated every moment of the production with his remarkable 


magnetism at the conductor’s 
withal the orchestral reading 


CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL, 
Edward C. Moore. 


‘‘Marinuzzi directed the perform- 
ance very much as Galli-Curci and 
Schipa sang, with the insight of 
find beauties in the score that would 
be overlooked by the unwary, with 
the ability to project them. He 
is both mesterful and magnetic. 
Everything was held by a strong 
hand. At times there was the 
merest whisper of tone from or- 
chestra and singers, at another 
there would be a most inspiriting 
climax. HE IS A GREAT DI- 
RECTOR AND A GREAT MU- 
SICIAN. They occur infrequently, 
and they are worth cherishing when 
they do.” 


CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE, 
W. L. Hubbard 


“The star of the occasion was 
easily end indisputably Mr. Mari- 
nuzzi. He gave a reading and ac- 
companiment for the singers such 
as have not been approached since 
this opera season began and which 
the present writer does not recall 
having had equaled in meny years 
of constant opera going. Mr. Mari- 
nuzzi is young in years but old in 
taste, in musicianship, and in fine 
artistic feeling. He took the light, 
thin Verdi score and made it a 
thing of loveliness, singing its 
melodies with exquisite tone and 
with the fine rubato end shading 
that a skilled singer would employ, 
emphasizing the dramatic moments 
by swift, sure flashes of loudness, 
yet instantly shading into softness. 
His work disclosed what can be 
done with the so-called old, mean- 
ingless Italian scores when a 
master hand and mind _ touches 
them. He conducted wholly from 
memory and never for an instant 
obscured the singers’ voices, never 
for an instant was out of touch 
with them, never for a moment 
failed to render the orchestral score 
beautiful and effective.” 


CHICAGO EVENING POST, 
Karleton Hackett 


“Gino Marinuzzi at once estab- 
lished himself as an operatic di- 
rector of the first rank. Mr. 
Marinuzzi is an opera director. The 
orchestra under his baton was a 
delight all the evening, beautiful in 
tone quality, clean cut and accurate 
in all details and with its full 
sonority at the proper moment. 
Such things do not happen, and the 
man who can make the score of 
‘Rigoletto’ sound as did Mr. Mari- 
nuzzi is a master. 

“We now know why Campanini 
has been angling for Marinuzzi for 
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Chicago Opera Association 


desk. Every entrance was anticipated by him,.and 
was made to sway and surge.” 


several years past and would not be 
satisfied with anybody else. He 
made up his mind that Marinuzzi 
was the most brilliant opera con- 
ductor that Italy has produced in 
recent years. Marinuzzi demon- 
strated that he is a director of 
opera the like of whom we have 
never had here. A man who knows 
his profession so thoroughly that 
he does not even have a stand be- 
fore him, but takes his place in the 
midst of the men of the orchestra 
with everything in his head. He 
has everything so in proportion 
that he attains a perfect ensemble 
in which no part is permitted to en- 
croach on any other part. That 
great orchestra made a thing of ex- 
quisite beauty all through both per- 
formances. Perfect balance is 
Marinuzzi’s motto.” 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN, 
Herman Devries 


“The star of the performance was 
Gino Marinuzzi, as he was the star 
of the matinee. Again he gave un- 
deniable proof that a conductor is 
born, not made. 


Marinuzzi Perfect 


“He conducted entirely from 
memory. His command of his men, 
his ¢onquering brain that creates 
an atmosphere of quiet force that 
will not be denied, drew my atten- 
tion frequently from the stage. In 
fact, I believe I watched him al- 
most constantly. He was the very 
soul of the performance. His read- 
ing of the ingratiatingly lovely 
score drew from it every delicate 
nuance and piled up dramatic tow- 
ers. Per vote of the audience, first 
honors went to him. Marinuzzi has 
won his way to the very depths of 
our admiration, especially by the 
unpretentiousness with which he 
makes known his’ extraordinary 
musicianship and his combined 
force, reliability, vigilance at the 
desk and profound scholarship.” 


CHICAGO HERALD AND EX- 
AMINER, Henriette Weber. 


“Dominating the entire perform- 
ance, however, and towering over 
everything else in point of relative 
importance, came the conducting of 
Mr. Marinuzzi, who on this occasion 
made his bow to Chicago and 
America. He made the shopworn 
old score so elastic, so sympathetic, 
that it almost seemed new at times. 
He conducts with the authority we 
have loved in Mr. Campanini, he 
puts into the orchestra dynamic 
force, combining strength with the 
utmost refinement.” 
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The Story of a Singer 


(CONTINUED) 


ECILIA 





Photo (@) Ira L. Hill. 


No words are necessary to accompany 
the portrait herewith presented. It tells 


an eloquent story all by itself. W.C.D. 


Why I Am Giving an All-American 
Concert 


By KATHRYN LEE 














HAT is my idea in giving an All- 

American Concert? The concert is 
to be most exclusively American in every 
way, and for several reasons. None of 
these reasons is to “patronize” or to 
“coddle” the American musicians; they 
do not need it. But the spirit of the 
times seems to be exactly in accord with 
such an idea; in fact, almost to demand 
publicity for our native talents and 
achievements. 

Song-writing is attaining a very high 
mark poth in beauty and individuality, 
in this still new and expanding country. 
*We are discovering more and more what 
a music-loving nation we really are, and 
music producing must, of necessity, fol- 
low, though naturally much more slow- 
ly. When the idea first came to me, and 
1 commenced to gather songs in groups, 
the amount of available material in 
charming and singable songs somewhat 
staggered me. But the question of 
elimination soon offered its own solution; 
we had planned to have each composer 
play the accompaniments to his own 
group of songs, which would limit the 
composers to New York, or very near 
there. Also many composers do not play 
the piano. They have all been most 
helpful, even while openly admitting 
that they could not co-operate with me 
to the extent of playing. 

The idea of having each composer ap- 
pear at the concert, was in the hope of 
giving each of his songs the exact ren- 
dition which he had in mind, and giving 
him the pleasure of receiving in person 
the appreciation of the public for his 
own “brain-children.” Then we all know 
how much we lean to hero-worship, and 
the public likes to see the people whose 
talent can give them so much pleasure. 
How often we read accounts in the pa- 
pers of some concert where a certain 
composer’s works are played or sung, 
and the paper states that Mr. or Miss 
So and So (the composer) was there; 
how we should all have liked to have 
known it at the time and have been able 
to greet them with our sincere appre- 
ciation, 

It is a great pleasure and privilege to 
me to work with these musicians and 
get their ideas of the interpretation of 
their several songs. One very much in- 
terested person said the other day, “but, 
my dear, won’t that program be some- 
what monotonous?” I asked her in just 
what way, and she said that, of course, 
there was a certain style called the 
I'rench School, also the New French 
and the Italian School, ete., etc., and 
wouldn’t it stand to reason that a pro- 
gram of all American School would be too 
similar? I showed her a few of my 
chosen songs and they were a revelation 
to her. She is most interested and is 
interesting all of her friends. That lit- 
tle incident brings out more than any 
possible description I could give, the 
fact that we need to hear many Ameri- 
‘an songs on one program fully to ap- 
preciate the variety of charm, style, or 
whatever one cares to call it, which ex- 
ists in our song inspiration to-day. We 
adhere to no particular style, we are 
young and have all the old masters to 
study and then our own locale and won- 
derful ccuntry from which to draw 
poetry and beauty of every style. 

The composers who will appear with 
me at this narticular concert are: Karo- 
lyn Wells Bassett, who has a remarkable 


gift for describing nature sounds in her 
fascinating songs; C. Whitney Coombs, 
whose songs are ideal in their poetic love 
and fanciful melodic construction; Fay 
Foster, whose “The Americans Come!” 
I am going to sing by request, and be- 
cause its meaning seems also applicable 
to us as a nation in every way. It is 
surely the most inspired song America 
gave to the War; but she has not 
stopped there, as her cleverly realistic 
songs all show; Deems Taylor, whose 











Kathryn Lee, Soprano 


sense of humor and great musicianship 
combined with an unusual gift for se- 
lecting interesting verses make for songs 
original and full of color; Harriet Ware, 
who has given us some of our most 
dramatic and thrilling songs, at the same 
time with the sweetest of crooning lulla- 
bies; Mana-Zucca, whose many gifts, 
singer, pianist and composer of orches- 
tral and chamber music, still leave her 
time to write dramatic, poetically de- 
scriptive, or just lovable kiddie songs, 
completes my list. The Elkady Trio of 
young American musicians, which will 
assist at this concert, is playing the 
first movement of her unfinished Sym- 
phony, and Five Tonal Poems by another 
ycung American composer, Leslie Loth. 


EDNA THOMAS’S DEBUT 


Mezzo-Contralto Offers Notable Program 
at Kolian Hall Recital 

Edna Thomas, classified as a mezzo- 
contralto, made her début in recital at 
AXolian Hall on Friday afternoon of last 
week. Miss Thomas presented a_ pro- 
gram containing at least seven songs of 
the very first order, which is an unusual 
percentage of excellence these days. 
These were Dupare’s “Lamento,” 
Schumann’s “Nussbaum,” “Ich Grolle 
Nicht,” “Spring Night,” Grieg’s “Mother 
Sorrow,” and “My Thoughts are like the 
Mighty Hills,” and MacDowell’s “The 
Swan Bent Low.” In addition there were 
songs by Secchi, Scarlatti, Marcello, 
Rhené-Baton, Ravel and Carpenter. Miss 
Thomas has personal charm and a voice 
that could be of exceptional beauty if 
her scale were equalized and her tones 
properly emitted. At present, however, 
she is given to flat singing and the 
middle and upper registers are hollow 
and lacking in substance and quality. 
Her interpretative qualities are as yet 
not developed to any significant degree. 

Walter Golde accompanied in excellent 
style. BH. F. P. 








F. Jetson Ryder 


| BARITONE 


*“A voice of wonderful timbre” 


Oratorio and Concert Programs 


Management: A. H. HANDLEY, 160 Boylston St., Boston 
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Chamber Music’s Growing Vogue 








BY JULIUS KOEHL 

T seems to be the ever growing custom 

these days for soloists to combine 
their arts and form new chamber music 
organizations. Despite the fact that the 
chamber music field is already well filled 
and that the public synonym for a cham- 
ber music concert is, “‘a bore,” no less 
than four new trios have sprung into 
existence within the last year or so. The 
New York Trio, The Elkady Trio, The 
Elshuco Trio, and the AX£olienne Trio, 
each an organization of uncommon merit, 
have come to stay. Why? Because they 
know how to interest audiences in a 
chamber music. 

Looking over the trio concert programs 
of these organizations, one can readily 
see why chamber music of this nature 
has been a success this season. Tire- 
some, uninteresting trios have been done 
away with; modern composers are well 
represented; here and there a movement 
has been omitted; and last but not least 
short programs have been the vogue. 

Our eminent critic Henry T. Finck is 
right when he says that chamber music 


players are “too awfully dignified.” 
Why not omit this or that movement 
from a trio or quartette? Do not artists 
agree among themselves that certain 
movements of ensemble works are often 
inferior to the balance of the composi- 
tion? Then why do they force it on the 
public? Simply because they fear they 
may be accused of “playing down” to 
their audiences. 

The sooner the musician of to-day 
realizes that the individuals in the audi- 
ence are the ones who pay to hear him 
and that they are the first ones to be 
pleased the sooner we will have well- 
patronized concert halls. Some of the 
most beautiful music written is to be 
found in the form of chamber music, but 
the public has not been given an opportu- 
nity to hear these works to good advan- 
tage due to poorly arranged programs. 

It is evident that our newer chamber 
music organizations realize this fact. 
That is the reason I believe they will 
change the public’s heretofore justified 
attitude toward this type of music and 
that is also the reason they are here to 
stay. 





DESTINN, MARDONES 
AND MENGES CHARM 


Czech Diva, English Violinist 
and Spanish Basso Are 
Biltmore Soloists 


In the order of their appearance, the 
soloists at the Hotel Biltmore musicale 
on Friday morning Jan. 9, were José 
Mardones, Isolde Menges, and Emmy 
Destinn. As usual, the ballroom was 
crowded; as usual, enthusiastic applause 
awaited and rewarded the soloists’ efforts; 
and as usual a program already of 
generous length was protracted almost 
indefinitely with recalls and encores. Mr. 
Mardones’ luscious bass tones had sono- 
rous beauty in the “O, tu Palermo” from 
“The Sicilian Vespers”; and he laid a 
fine emphasis on its dramatic values. His 
group of Spanish songs gave the pleas- 
ure that might be expected from one 
so especially fitted to interpret the feel- 
ing of the race from which he springs. 
Mme. Destinn, delightedly welcomed, 
sang with much of that pure beauty of 





tone that has always made the great 
charm of her voice. Her register was 
as smoothly even, her delivery as im- 
pressive as of old. Giordano’s “Caro 
mio ben,” as sung by the Czecho-Slovak 
soprano, was an old friend in fine guise. 
On her second group, there figured a 
“Souvenir” and a “Maiden Song,” writ- 
ten by Mme. Destinn; the Tchaikovsky 
“Berceuse,” and the “Vissi d’Arte” from 
“Tosca.” Songs by Botsford, Napravnik 
and Tosti made her last group. 

Isolde Menges’ playing was a joy. 
Every occasion on which one hears this 
serious, fine young artist may be marked 
with a white stone. Of an exquisite 
simplicity and seriousness, of a rich, full- 
bodied tone, with a splendor of technique, 
her playing reminds one at times of that 
other youthful Auer wonder, Heifetz 
himself. This girl has possibilities that, 
properly directed, ought to make her a 
formidable rival to any violinist of the 
younger generation, and should some day 
make a few of the old look to their 
laurels. Miss Menges’ first group was 
of Kreisler pieces. A second comprised 
the Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria,” 
the delicious Auer setting of the “Vogel 
als Prophet,” and Chabrier’s brilliant 
“Valse Caprice.” C. F. 











GRACE 
NORTHRUP 


Soprano 


Soloist with Arion 
Society, Providence, 


R. I., Dec. 28, 1919 


“Miss Northrup’s voice, sat- 
isfying in quality and volume, 
was used in a style delightfully 
expressive of the parts which fell 
to her. Her singing of ‘With 
Verdure Clad’ and ‘On Mighty 


Pens’ was particularly pleasing 
both as exhibitions of skilful 
vocalization and of musician- 
ship.”” Providence Journal, Dec. 
29, 1919. 


AEOLIAN HALL 
RECITAL 


Feb. 24th, at 3 p. m. 


Management: 
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MABEL CORLEW SMITH 


SOPRANO 


will sing at her recital at Aeolian 


New York,on Friday afternoon, January 3oth, 


“MINUET LA PHYLLIS” 


Hallett Gilberteé 


This song has been sung by this splendid 
artist on more than fifty programs. 
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Gilberté songs ARE for sale at all Music Shops 



































ORVILLE HARROLE 
696 MADISON AVENUE 


Ghe REBIRTH of 


A Great 


AMERICAN TENOR 


December 88, 1919 
My dear Mr. Haywood:- 


No doubt you will be 
surprised to know that my friends have 
renamed me, and that it was brought a- 
bout by none other than the celebrated 
baritone, Antonio Scotti. While in his 
apartment, relative to signing my con- 
tract for the spring tour of the Scotti 
Grand Opera Company, he remarked, "I must 
change the name to ‘Orville Harrold, Jr.! | 
The old Orville Harrold of three years | 
ago is no more. You have been reborn, | 
physically, mentally, and vocally." 





The great change in 
my voice was brought about through your | 
patient, careful, and intelligent work | 
with me for the past two years, and I am 


Orville Harrold 0 ciscersy yur 


At the Metropolitan Opera House, New York ; 


HAYWOOD INSTITUTE of UNIVERSAL SONG 


FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD, Director 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 
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GIGLI L DAZZLES MILAN AT HIS DEBUT 


Eminent Tenor, Who Will Sing at ‘the } 


Appears for First Time Before Dal Verme Audience 
Leaps into Fame Over Night—Evelina Parnell, American Soprano, is Engaged for 
the Opera—Ricordi & Co. Bringing Out Numerous Operatic Novelties 





fetropolitan Next Senavn, Creates a Furore When He 


Joseph Hislop, Scotch Tenor, 











Milan, Dec. 9, 1919. 


HAT may be termed the preliminary 

Dal Verme season of grand opera 
is in full swing. The attendance is uni- 
formly large, the audiences quite as 
discriminating as ever. But for the 
present it is rather Milan’s populace 
that is having its operatic fling, the high 
season for the social elect not to be 
inaugurated until after Christmas. And 
in this popular operatic devotion a cul- 
minating moment was reached with the 
début of the tenor, B. Gigli, to-day un- 
questionably considered the greatest liv- 
ing tenor in Italy, whose voice is gener- 
ally reported as bearing a striking re- 
semblance to that of Caruso. 

Gigli, who is the Metropolitan’s latest 
acquisition for next .season, made his 
initial appearance Monday night in 
Giordano’s opera “Fedora,” and it must 


be admitted had a sweeping success with 
the impressionable Dal Verme audience. 
One ecculd but regret though that a tenor 
of Gigli’s undeniable giftedness could 
not have presented himself to the Milan 
— in a more befitting opera than the 
hackneyed “Fedora.” I falter to give an 
opinion of a tenor heard only in the 
role of Loris Ipanof, a1.d would fain have 
the opportunity of judging a singer like 
Gigli as Rhadames, Don José, or Cavar- 
adossi. Be that as it may, even in a 
“Fedora” performance one was _ struck 
by the likeness of Gigli’s voice, his style 
of singing and characteristic accentua- 
tion of dramatic moments to Caruso, im- 
portant to Caruso in all his glory of 
fifteen years ago. One had but to close 
the eyes to believe oneself listening to 
the principal attraction of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, to imagine oneself 
transported to Broadway, New York. 

When last night Gigli repeated his 
performance in “Fedora,” he sang with 
even greater beauty of tone, with still 
more abandonment and captivating style, 
so that his success with the public was 
even more demonstrative than on the 
initial evening. 

Evelina Parnell, the American soprano 
of the late Boston Opera Company and 
of the Chicago Opera, has just concluded 
a busy concert season in Italy in various 
Italian centers and has now been en- 
gaged for the Dal Verme opera season 
in Milan. Miss Parnell is booked to make 
her first appearance in “Traviata” on 
Feb. 26. There are other important 
negotiations in progress with the Ameri- 
can prima donna, of which, however, 
nothing is to be reported before their 
definitive settlement. 


who seems to have 
gained a position of prominence over 
night, as it were, is Joseph Hislop, a 
Scotchman this time, who for the last 
five years was the leading tenor at the 
Royal Opera of Stockholm. For Hislop 
had barely come to Italy when he was 
forthwith engaged under very favorable 
conditions for the San Carlo Opera at 
Naples, the Costanzi of Rome, and, for 
the coming season, for the Chicago Opera 
Association. 

As a matter of fact, it would seem as 
though another field for vocal culture 
might be found at the other extremity 
of Europe, considering that Hislop re- 
ceived his. entire vocal training in Swe- 
den. But synonymous with the Scotch 
tenor’s advent in Italy, the news filters 
through from Vienna of the dazzling art 
and consequent fame of another product 
of Scandinavia, of the Swedish tenor, 
Orgad Oestiv, at the Staats Oper, for- 
merly known as the Vienna Court Opera. 


Another tenor 


Ricordis Active as Ever 


Notwithstanding the semi-paralytic 
state of musical Italy, the publishing 
house of Ricordi & Co., under the vigor- 
ous guidance of Messrs. Clausetti and 
Valcherengi, is in no way abating its 
customary spirit of enterprise. Of re- 
cent operatic publications of Ricordi & 
Co. are to be mentioned the opera, 
“Anima Allegra,” based on the Spanish 
story of Alvarez and Quintero, with the 
libretto by Giuseppe Adami, music by 
Franco Vittadini, to be produced in the 
coming Lenten season at the Theater 
Costanzi at Rome. Furthermore, there 
is Stephano Donaudy’s opera, ‘‘Ramunt- 
cho,” after Pierre Loti’s novel, libretto 
by Alberto Donaudy, to be brought out 
this season at the Dal Verme. ‘Nozze 
di Harura” is a one-act opera with an 
Egyptian subject, with a libretto by 
Luigi Orsini, music by Adriano Lualdi, 
that will be given during the coming 
Carnival season at the Theater Verdi 
of Florence. 

“Al Lupo,” an opera of two acts, had 
its premiére last November at the Théa- 
ter Nationale of Rome, and seems to have 
scored an undeniable success. The libret- 
to, which treats of a subject of the middle 


ages, is by F. G. Mulé, whose brother, 
Guiseppe Mulé, of Palermo, has com- 
posed the music. The Ricordis have 


another opera of one act by the same 
composer in preparation, entitled “La 
Monacella della fontana,” with a libret- 
to by Giuseppe Adami. “Al Lupo” is 
to be produced shortly at the composer’s 
native city, Palermo, at the Theater 
Biondo. 

“Mirra,” a two act opera by Alacona, 
after the drama cof Vittorio Alfieri, is 
in preparation and will be produced some 
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time this winter at the Costanzi of Rome. 

Then, M. Franco Alfano is revising his 
opera “L’Ombre di Don Giovanni,” of 
which he is adapting the third act to 
an entirely new text. 

The composer, Lamberto Landi of 
Lucca, has written an opera of three 
acts, entitled “Il Pergolese,’ which was 
produced this fall at the Theater Carcano 
of Milan with extraordinary success. 
Ricordi & Co. have acquired the exclu- 
sive rights for this novelty. Besides, 
Landi has been induced to write another 
opera for the House Ricordi, entitled 
“Lorette,” after a libretto by Giuseppe 
Adami. And finally, there is the ballet 
“Sumitra,” for one person, having a 
Hindu legend for its subject, written by 
Carlo Clausetti. The music is by Ric- 
cardo Pick-Mangiagalli, the composer of 
the well-known and successful ballet, “II 
Carillon Magico.” 


New Operettas Win Success 


Of operettas which recently had their 
successful premiéres are to be mentioned, 
“Tl Re di chez Maximi,” libretto by Carlo 
Lombardo, the music being an adapta- 
tion of the famous melodies of Mario 
Costa of Naples, had an enormous suc- 
cess. 

“La Vergine Rossa,” liberetto by Reg- 
gio, music by Alfredo Cuscina, has had 
a successful run at various Italian thea- 
ters. “Sua Eccellenza Belzebu,” libretto 
by Gioacchino Forzano, music by Ran- 
degger, has proven an exceptional attrac- 
tion by virtue of its uniqueness. By the 
same composer, the Ricordis also pres- 
ented “I] frutto proibito,” with a libretto 


by Franci, and also “L’amante ideal” 
with the libretto of Santarone, an 
operetta which represents a_ radical 


emancipation from the Viennese type of 
operetta and which perhaps may signify 
a turning point in the operetta field. 
But not alone to the theater has the 
world-renowned publishing house devoted 
its energies. A significant attainment is 


represented by the recently published 
Suites of Riccardo Pick+Mangiagalli, 


Panizza, and of Zandonai for violin and 
orchestra, which are to be performed 
during the coming season at the concerts 
of the Augusteo in Rome. Riccardo Pick- 
Mangiagalli has also written a Berceuse 
(called a mimique action) for orches- 
tra, Sortilegi has completed a symphonic 
poem for piano and quartet and a Pre- 
lude and Rondo fantastico for orchestra, 
then, two Preludes, “Voci et Ombre del 
Vespero” and ‘Marosi,” for orchestra. 
Alfredo Casella has had his “Couvent sur 
’Eau” suite taken from the homony- 
mous ballet, performed in Italy and ad- 
joining countries. Ottorino Respighi, 
whose successful “Fontane di Rome” may 
be remembered, has written a symphony, 
“La ballata delle Gnemidi,” which is also 
to be performed this winter at the 
Augusteo of Rome. 

The must recent and important cham- 
ber music publications are a _ concerto 
for violin and piano by F. de Guarneri, 
a quartet in D Minor by Lattuada, a 
sonata for violin and piano by Lattuada, 
and a concerto in B Minor for violin and 
piano by Respighi. 

Incidentally, the house of Ricordi has 
brought out a new and revised edi- 
tion of all the firm’s pedagogical classics. 

Especially the revised editions of the 
Beethoven sonatas with explanations by 
Alfredo Casella, represent about the most 
complete and lucid publications imagin- 
able of this particular genre. 

Toscanini has just accepted an offer 
to conduct a series of four concerts at 
the Augusteum of Rome this coming 
January. 

And in conclusion, be it reported that 
as an accessory to the alterations of the 
stage of the Scala now in progress, the 
Seala board of directors recently sent 
a technical, representative to Germany, 
there to study the stage mechanisms at 
such theaters as Berlin, Frankfurt, Dres- 
den a. 0. This deputy has now returned 
and, according to reports, profited great- 
ly from his tour of inspection. 


O. P. JACOB. 


The Gideons Presenting A. E. F. 


Votichenko to Be Assisted in Concert by 
Russian Symphony and Quartet 


Sasha Votichenko, Russian composer 
and sole exponent of the tympanon, will 
give a tympanon recital at Aolian Hall 
on the evening of Feb. 14, assisted by the 
Russian Symphony, conducted by Modest 
Altschuler, and the Russian Cathedral 
Quartet. Two of Votichenko’s composi- 
tions which have been orchestrated by 
Modest Altschuler, will be sung by the 
quartet. 

Pro- 
gram on Extended Tour in U. S. 


Since their return from service as 
entertainers with the A. E. F., in France, 
Constance and Henry Gideon, have been 
touring New England presenting the 
program with which they delighted the 
American soldiers on the other side. The 
late winter and spring, will see them 
in the South and Middle West. Mrs. 
Gideon has been featuring Breton folk- 
songs which she learned from the peas- 
ants in that romantic part of France, 
singing them in their original tongue 
after paraphrasing the text in English 
for those unfamiliar with the Breton dia- 
lect. On the completion of their South- 
ern tour, Mr. Gideon will resume his posi- 
tion as organist and choirmaster of 
Temple Israel, Boston. 
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Newark Festival 
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Worcester Ora. Soc. 
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Smith College 
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Mid Western Tour 
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AMERICAN SINGERS 
REVIVE ‘THE SECRET” 


Marcella Craft Heard in the 
Charming Wolf-Ferrari 
Score 


Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanne’”’ 
was revived on Monday evening, Jan. 12, 
by the Society of American Singers as 
curtain-raiser to an animated presenta- 
tion of “Pinafore.” The little opera was 
sung in English, with Marcella Craft in 
the role of the Countess, Morton Adkins 
as the Count and Frank Moulan as the 
dumb servant, Sante. Someone operated 
on the work, cutting out about ten min- 
utes of delightful episode, but hardly 
improved it thereby. For all its sim- 
plicity the “Secret of Suzanne” is by 
no means easy to perform. It has need 
of exceedingly deft treatment and light- 
ness of touch if its volatile humor and 
Mozartean clarity are to be preserved. 
Such treatment was hardly what it got 
at the Park, in spite of which the audi- 
ence found much to enjoy in it. 


The work should never be sung in 
English. The bald platitudes of the 


text create a ludicrous impression when 
sung and the ponderous verbiage con- 
sorts ill with the feathery grace of 
the score, which loses half its vaporous 
charm played by as small an orchestra 
as the Society provides and under a con- 
ductor of Mr. McGhie’s vigorous and 
forthright methods. Sprightliness was 
missing, likewise, in the stage perform- 
ance and comic effect of the piece de- 
pended chiefly on the excellent portrayal 
of the blundering servant supplied by 
Mr. Moulan. The Count of Mr. Adkins 
was wooden, both in song and action. On 
the other hand that unfailingly resource- 
ful artist, Miss Craft, not only looked 
winsome as a picture in white satin 
crinoline, but supplied a charming char- 


acterization of the Countess with the 
leaning toward cigarettes. Miss Craft 
created the part in Munich under Wolf- 
Ferrari’s eye and is thus possessed of 
the authentic traditions of the character. 
In the subsequent performance of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera, Irene Wil- 
liams sang Josephine, Frank Moulan Sir 
Joseph, Bertram Peacock Captain Cor- 
coran, Craig Campbell Ralph Rackstraw, 
and William Danforth Dick Deadeye, 
while Sarah Edwards offered an uncon- 
ventional but rather vulgarized Lictle 
Buttercup. mF. F. 


GANZ TO HOLD MASTER CLASS 





Disciples of Swiss Virtuoso Will Gather 
at Kansas City for Five Weeks 
Rudolph Ganz, the eminent Swiss piano 
virtuoso, will hold his first master classes 
in America next spring. The master 


classes will be held in Kansas City, Mo., 
for a period of five weeks, between 
June 21 and July 24, under the direction 
of W. A. Fritschy, the leading impre- 
sario of Kansas City. 

It is Mr. Ganz’ intention to hold master 
classes every two years hereafter. Be- 
cause of his extensive tours, it is im- 
possible for him to devote much time to 
his teaching, so he has devised the idea 
of concentrating his pedagogical work 
within a five-week period every two 
years. 

There will be several unique features 
in connection with his classes, which will 
be later announced. Listeners, as well 
as playing pupils, will be eligible. 





Francis Macmillan’s Strad Found 


Francis Macmillan’s Stradivarius, 
valued at $25,000, was left by accident in 
a taxicab by the violinist’s brother, on 
the evening of Jan. 16, in New York. 
Mr. Macmillan notified the officials of the 
taxicab company who, the next day, sent 
out a circular letter to all the drivers 
employed by the company, requesting the 
finder to return the instrument. Before 
the letters had been received, however, 
the violin had been returned by Joseph 
Birnbaum, the chauffeur in whose cab it 
was left. 


NOTED ARTISTS IN 
MUSICALE PROGRAM 


Alda, Harrold, De Gogorza, 
Casals and Archer Gibson 
Appear in Waldorf 


Mme. Frances Alda, Orville Harrold 
and Emilio De Gogorza formed the inter- 
esting trio of vocalists at the .Monday 
Morning Musicale given in the Bagby 
series at the Waldorf-Astoria on Jan. 12. 
Archer Gibson, organist, and Pablo 
Casals, ’cellist, completed the group of 
artists, while the accompanists included 
Erin Ballard, Helen Winslow, Nicolai 
Schneer and Richard Hageman. 

Mme. Alda was in excellent voice and 
gave an aria from “Gianni Schicci” and 
the “Addio” from “La Bohéme,” in addi- 
tion to songs by Arne, Lieurance, Elsa 
Maxwell and Oley Speaks, appearing 
later with Mr. Harrold in the duet 
from “Bohéme.” Two delightful old 
English songs arranged by H. Lane Wil- 
son, the Handel “Where E’er You 
Walk,” and songs by Valverde and 
Alvarez were admirably sung by Mr. De 
Gogorza. 

Mr. Harrold added to his laurels with 
the Racconto from “Bohéme,” two songs 
by Richard Hageman, and one each from 
the compositions of Widor and Delibes. 

Mr. Gibson opened the program with 
the Prelude and Fugue of Bach, beauti- 
fully played, and followed by the Handel 
Bourrée. Mr. Cassals again delighted his 
hearers with the lovely Sammartini So- 
nata in G Major and numbers by Schu- 
bert, Popper and Jean Huré. 





Henry Braxton in New Field 


Henry Braxton, once a member of the 
staff of MUSICAL AMERICA, and more re- 
cently press representative of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, is now en- 
gaged in general publicity work in con- 
nection with the Arbor Press at 2929 
Broadway, New York City. Mr. Braxton 
will conduct publicity campaigns for a 
few musical artists and organizations. 














to “play like a man.”’ 


1. As i 


Louis Elson in the Boston 


MARTHA BAIRD 


IN RECITAL BOSTON—JAN. 3, 1920 


Philip Hale in the Boston Herald: 
Prelude and Chorale was of the appealing, pleading order; on the 
whole rather feminine, yet preferable to that of a woman attempting 
She sang Defosse’s ‘‘Melodie’’ ina charmingly 
‘simple manner and gave a brilliant performance of Debussy’s “Prelude.” 


Parker in the Boston 
gent with her music, comprehending contents and manner, mindful of 
design and proportion in performance, regardful of contrast and climax. 
Advertiser: 
thing more than technique in this recital. 
the intelligence of the true artist. 
SOLOIST WITH THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, CAMBRIDGE, FEB. 12, 1920. 
NEW YORK RECITAL, MARCH, 


Studio: 22 Blagden St., Boston, Mass. 


Miss Baird’s reading of the 


Transcript: She is distinctly intelli- 
1 y 


Miss Baird showed some- 
She showed the feeling and 
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The Chicago Daily ‘Tribune 
Wednesday, November 12, 1919 


BY HERMAN DEVRIES 


At the Blackstone Theater yesterday after- 
had the very Pleasant privilege of 


noon | 
listening to Miss Ethel Jones, mezzo. 


During the last eight days | 


two others from the East. 


When will 
realize that within these bounds there 


sound and desirable talent, and that the East, 
musically speaking, is frequently misheralded 
and its artists not as effete as tradition 


would have us believe? 


Miss Jones has every quality to advance 
Her 
lovely voice is a thing of full, warm tone and 


her name far in her.chosen profession. 


rich sympathy. Her diction is perfect. 


CABLE BLDG. CHICAGO 














have heard 
two young Chicagoans of no mean talent, and 
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After all, it is not because of 
her rare gift for expression that 


Lada fascinates the 
who come to see her. 


throngs 
It is be- 


cause, with all the gayety and 
freshness of the springtime she 


typifies, she dances 


back to 


tired minds some long-lost illu- 


sions. 


Her dancing is not vigorous, 


striking, nor bizarre, 
Her 


always alluring. 


tistic effort in 


but it is 
most ar- 


Carnegie Hall 


last night was the Schubert’s 


Unfinished Symphony. 
Franko’s conducting o 
chestra in several solo 
and for Lada’s danci 
warmly received. 
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Frances 


Nash 


‘‘A Complete 
Success ”’ 


Now Touring West Coast 


TESTIMONIAL LETTER 


January 7, 1920. 
My dear Miss Hopper: 

Miss Nash’s recital was a complete success. The Auditorium was packed 
and people stood throughout the program and would have been willing 
to have stood as long as she would play. She was the first artist pianist 
that hundreds of the audience ever heard, and to think that Miss Nash 
could make people like that enjoy Bach is unbelievable but true. If you 
could only appreciate musical conditions here I am sure.you would agree 
no artist could ask for a greater triumph. The people can talk of noth- 
ing else—they did not know the piano was such a beautiful instrument, 
and all hope Miss Nash will return. 


In all reverence, Ezekiel, 34, 39, is very fitting: “And I will raise up 
for them a plant of renown (Miss Nash), and they shall be no more con- 
sumed with hunger in the land, neither hear the shame of the heathen 
any more.” 


We thank you with our whole heart that you made it possible for us 
to hear Miss Nash and to know and feel her wonderful and beautiful 
personality. 

Very sincerely, 
(Mid-Western Music Lover.) 
Direction Evelyn Hopper, 


Aeolian Hall, N. Y. City. Steinway Piano. 














McCormick Pledges Chicago 
Two Years More of Opera 


Chief Supporter of the Campanini Forces Quoted as Declaring 
that Deficit is Annually Growing Smaller—‘‘Friends of 
Opera” Will Work to Americanize the Institution—‘‘Ger- 
many and United States Are Oniy Nations Unrepre- 


sented,” Observes Writer 


HICAGO, Jan. 19.—That Chicago will 

have at least two more years of 
grand opera was assured by Harold Mc- 
Cormick, the chief supporter of the oper- 
atic forces, in an interview given re- 
cently to James Whittaker in the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner. Mr. McCormick is 
quoted as saying: 

“When the opera went through bank- 
ruptey proceedings three years ago, Mrs. 
McCormick and I promised our support 
for five years. I am bound for two years 
more. 

“What we’re trying to do is to make 
the opera company an attractive propo- 
sition for the guarantors who will have 
to relieve us at the end of two years. 
Others will have to do their part. It 
won’t be difficult. Even now the annual 
deficit is not large and in two years it 
will be still smaller. 

“Rich and poor guaranteed the Chi- 
cago Symphony. The same can be done 
for the opera. We should like to have it 
live with or without ‘society.’ ” 

Of the possible successor to Campa- 
nini, Mr. McCormick says: “Nasty! 
Nasty to flock to the scene of a death as 
many impresarii flocked to Chicago the 
minute the news of Campanini’s death 
was flashed. The presence of a horde of 
candidates to the maestro’s chair in Chi- 
cago is a revolting spectacle. And let me 
tell you that not one of them has a 
chance. If we get a new director-general 
it will be the kind of a man whom we find 
after going through three doors.” 

“Concisely,’” sums up Mr. Whittaker 
in his article, ‘Mr. McCormick assures 
the opera of two more years of whole- 
hearted and whole-pursed support. He 
tells not it, but Chicago, that it is then 


up to the tens of thousands who have 
enjoyed opera.” 

Amid the seething propaganda for the 
director’s seat by French and Italian 
contingents alike in Chicago, Mr. Whit- 
taker finds that “two nations have no 
representation in the interior organiza- 
tion of the opera company. They are 
Germany and the United States of 
America.” 

“It is not improbable,” he continues, 
“that the passing of the summer will see 
Germany’s’ difficulties arranged and 
proper representation provided for her 
in the personnel of the opera company. 

“But it is improbable that the United 
States will be so fortunate unless—” 

The “unless,” as Mr. Whittaker sees 
it, is the attempt being made by a small 
and plucky body known as “The Friends 
of Opera,” which recently met to fight 
for the Americanization of the Audi- 
torium. The body calls the support of an 
entirely foreign opera company in Chi- 
cago by Chicago dollars, “Taxation with- 
out representation,” and plans “to Ameri- 
canize the institution.” 

Louis Eckstein in New York 

Louis Eckstein, general director of the 
Ravinia Opera Company, is in New York 
at his offices in the Aeolian Building, en- 
gaged in preliminary work for the season 
of 1920 at Ravinia Park, Chicago, II]. 





Strike Over, Paris Opéra Re-opens 


PARIS, Jan. 19.—The Paris Opéra 
House, which has been closed since Jan. 
2, on account cf a strike of musicians, 
choristers and other members of the 
staff, re-opened on Jan. 18. It is said 
that both sides made concessions, thereby 
making possible the resumption of the 
performances. 
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UR specialty in these days. and in 
this country is the solving of ques- 
tions. As a race, we are not patient 
with unsettled problems and just now 
our feeling for efficiency, amazingly de- 
veloped in all classes by the Great War, 
is that of the small bey who holds an 
especially well-sharpened knife—some- 
thing must be carved with it. So “Up, 
Guards, and at them!” The woman 
question, the railroad question, the sex 
question, the question of vocational train- 
ing, of life after death, of a League of 
Nations, of an automatic telephone sys- 
tem; life is one long question after an- 
other, and we solve them individually, 
governmentally, permanently, tempo- 
rarily, at our clubs and in our universi- 
ties, with freedom and point. Sometimes 
for better, sometimes for worse; but far 
be it from us to have our outlook fogged 
by doubt. 
Take the question, for example, of fit- 
ting the square peg of the musician’s 
temperament to a mechanic’s round hole 


of a practical occupation. Ruffo an ap- 
prentice in a Milan iron works; Caruso 
pursuing the trade in Naples; Nellie Mel- 
ba relegated by her father to the life do- 
mestic; these are almost too familiar to 
quote, and then there are the myriads 
of the less conspicuous, because of lesser 
genius, among the artistes manquées; 
examples of which almost everyone of us 
can remember at least one instance. Very 
well. Comes Professor Carl Emil Sea- 
shore, of the State University of Iowa, 
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with his volume on “The Psychology of 
Musical Talent,”* and we have a system 
of evaluation of musical talent that if 
applied according to his plan will enable 
teachers, so claims the preface, to de- 
cide just which children possess musical 
abilities of a high order and may there- 
fore be given the opportunity to become 
artists; also which ones, possessing it 
in a less degree, should be given an op- 
portunity to develop along other musical 
lines. Applying the principle of selec- 
tion and rating of human energies used 
in the late war, the author plans to base 
his procedure on _ ascertained facts. 
Wherefore there have been evolved disc 
records scientifically illustrating basic 
tests of pitch sense, intensity sense, con- 
sonance, and musical memory. Booklets 
of instructions are provided with these 
records, explaining more fully the appa- 
ratus whose records are shown and giv- 
ing other details for the teacher’s use. 

A second series comprises motor tests. 
Instruments available for testing, as well 
as methods of measuring timed action, 
rhythmic action, motility, and singing in 
pitch are described at length. The use 
of the latter methods is necessarily more 
limited because they can apply to only 
one at a time; but it is broader in appli- 
cation in another sense since thereby 
can be measured capacity for other occu- 
pations than music. “Musical guidance,” 
the author notes, “may be looked upon as 
alleviating human suffering, both of the 
prospective musician and of those asso- 
ciated with him.” Long live any tests 
that lessen the sum of human misery 
where the efforts of the _ ill-equipped 
musician or the would-be musician are 
concerned. 

Some interesting results of the tests 
are shown. Records are displayed of chil- 
dren of exceptional type; for example, 
one of a child, well-circumstanced, high- 
ly-endowed, already reaching out for 
musical distinction, and shown by the 
test to be so equipped as to be worthy 
of all encouragement. The other is of 
a child very highly talented musically, 
but otherwise almost backward, and lack- 
ing financial opportunities for study. 
(A club of her native town, immediately 
on learning of the test’s result, guaran- 
teed her the necessary money for study.) 

The chapters on “Musical Imagery and 
Imagination,” “Musical Memory, “Musi- 
cal Intellect” and “Musical Feeling” will 
be of more interest to the lay mind. 
They are concerned more with the psy- 
chologic side and with psychological tests 
applicable by lists of questions. Along 
these lines the author wisely opines that 
not testing so much as insight is re- 
quired on the part of the teacher. To 
the teacher is addressed the last chap- 
ter, in a succession of questions that 
would measure his methods and results. 
Taken all in all, the book is an exceed- 
ingly interesting contribution to musico- 
pedagogic literature. May it aid in solv- 
ing the problem of how much or how 
little training in music to give the child 
who would rather play the melodeon 
than marbles! 


*“The Psychology of Musical Talent.’ By 
Carl Emil Seashore. New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett and Co. Pp. 288. 

* * * 

Volume II of “Universal Song,’’* by 
Frederick H. Haywood, contains twenty 
lessons designed to follow twenty-five 
issued in a previous volume. While “cor- 
respondence lessons” are a practical im. 
possibility in vocal teaching, these les- 
sons may be of use to teachers and stu- 
dents interested in Mr. Haywood’s 
method. There are good points in the 
work, but much of its phraseology is in- 
comprehensible to those unacquainted 
with the arcana of this. particular 
method. d. &. 


**T'niversal Song.”’ By Frederick Hay- 
wood. New York: Haywood Institute of Uni- 
versal Song. Paper. Pp. 23. 

Ss *« © 

In “Simple Truths Used by Great 
Singers,”* Sarah Robinson-Duff gives 
many hints that should prove of value 
to those whose minds and abilities are in 
the state to receive the same. Singing 
must, though in the last analysis, be 
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taught viva-voce, and it is not probable 
that anyone will arrive upon the stage 
of the Metropolitan through the perusal 
of the little volume. Mme. Robinson- 
Duff also has individual ideas with re- 
gard to the anatomy and physiology of 
the human body which seem occasion- 
ally to be somewhat afield. The book 
as a whole, however, is‘far more inter- 
esting than is usual with this type of 
literature, as it is written in an agree- 
able style. Consequently, even when one 
does not agree with the writer, one feels 
compelled to listen to what she has to 
say. The dedication is: “To my first 
pupil, Mary Garden,” and an interesting 
early photograph of that singer accom- 
panies the chapter devoted to her. 
J. A. H. 


*“Simple Truths Used by Great Singers.’’ 
By Sarah Robinson-Duff. Pp. 113. Boston: 
Oliver Ditson Company. 

. ©. 


Replete with examples in the form of 
musical quotations, ranging from Bach 
to the moderns, Arthur Foote has com- 
piled a valuable and instructive little 
book in “Modulation and Related Har- 
monic Questions.”* The volume is dedi- 
cated to the memory of John Knowles 
Paine. 

Discussion of modulation is preceded 
by a chapter devoted to scales and scale 
relationship, for, the author says, “with- 
out an exact and thorough knowledge of 


of modulations. 


scales and of key relationship it is im 
possible to understand modulation. 
Among the illustrative excerpts quote 
there are many examples of transien 
modulation, as well as successions o 
chords which do not constitute rea 
modulation, tonality not being fixed b 
them. “Modulation,” he says, “may b 
compared to crossing from one side o 
a street to the other, to accomplis 
which the space between must be tray 
ersed.” A mere succession of keys, h 
emphasizes, especially when the chord 
are mainly triads or their inversion 
does not of itself constitute modulatio: 
Modulations are classified as Diatoni 
Chromatic and Enharmonic, the auth 
pointing out that the first was the mo: 
frequent in the older or standard musi, 
while there has been much developmer : 
in later years of the enharmonic variet , 
which, he states, now possesses great: r 
freshness and interest than the othr 
two. 

The text is slender, but clear and co:.- 
cise, serving to link toegther the n»i- 
merous musical excerpts. These preset 
examples of change of keys or choris 
without modulation, various modu):- 
tions and harmonic changes, and a tale 
It is a book for th 
profession, not the layman, and shou), 
be of pedagogical value. oT 


*“Modulation and Related Harmonic Qu 
tions.’’ By Arthur Foote. Pp. 98. Bos 
and New York: The Arthur P. Schmidt C: 





HOLYOKE, MAss.—In memory of the 
late Horatio W. Parker, a musical service 
consisting entirely of Prof. Parker’s com- 
positions, was held at the Second Con- 
gregational Church on Dec. 28. 
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DENVER TO STAGE 
A CIVIC FESTIVAL 


City Will Crown Municipal 
Music Events with Big 
Annual Event 


DENVER, Jan. 4.—The plans of the 
Municipal Music Commission for next 
year will soon be completed. Palmer 
Christian, Chicago concert organist who 
is spending a year or more here, has been 
appointed municipal organist for 1920. 
His entire time will be given to the city, 
and he will play Sunday afternoon con- 
certs during the winter season and daily 
noon concerts in the summer. The plan 
if charging ten cents admission for the 
municipal organ concerts on alternate 
Sundays will be tested by the Music Com- 
mission. The paid concerts will be held 
in the theater section of the Auditorium 
while the entire building will be opened 
for the alternating free concerts. . 

The programs for the pay concerts will 
be of a higher order, and it is hoped that, 
with quiet and orderliness assured, a 
great many music lovers who do not at- 
tend the free Sunday concerts because 


they are disturbed by the inevitable con- 
fusion, will take advantage of the op- 
portunities to hear the great organ. The 
Municipal Chorus will sing frequently 
in the Sunday concerts and will also pre- 
pare the opera “Aida” for performance 
in concert form in the spring. 

Eminent soloists will be engaged. A 
chorus of school children will appear in 
a matinée concert. These two concerts 
will be in the nature of a spring festival, 
and will, it is expected, be the beginning 
of an annual festival series that will 
grow in scope and magnitude until there 
will be established here one of the great 
festivals of the country. 

Arthur Middleton and Mme. Helen 
Stanley have appeared here in the Ober- 
felder concert series, each in individual 
recital. Mr. Middleton, who was already 
counted a local favorite, once more im- 
pressed by the noble beauty of his voice, 
his clear enunciation and the hearty sin- 
cerity of his singing and his personality. 
Assisting Mr. Middleton, Marie Ten 
Broeck, pianist, who recently located in 
Denver as concert artist and teacher, 
played a group of solos in a manner that 
stamped her at once a pianist who has 
technique, taste and a sense of musical 
values. Mme. Stanley had never sung 
here before last evening, and her full, 
brilliant voice won the plaudits of her 
audience. Ellmer Zoller was her capa- 
ble accompanist. 

J. C. W. 
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Believes Sophistication Is the 
Greatest Menace to Native Music 








By REGINALD SWEET 


HE most dangerous quality that 
threatens American music is so- 
phistication. Every American who 
writes, every last one of us, should fight 
tooth and nail against any such ten- 
dency. It is a curious fact that the coun- 


try the world regards as the newest land, 
the land where stultifying tradition and 
convention are supposed to have the 
weakest hold, should produce so much 
music that smells of the midnight oil. 
Yet such is the case. 

Composers have probably considered it 
too much their duty to become acquainted 
with the music of the older countries, 
and in becoming saturated with its 
moods, have forgotten to lay aside the 
familiar habits of musical thought for 
newer and more vital ones of their own. 
There is no doubt that many critics are 
right when they maintain that Ameri- 
cans write too much in the style of this 
or that composer. They have, perhaps, 
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interested themselves more in the mode 
of writing than in the actual expression 
of something vital. 

I cannot altogether agree that Ameri- 
cans are in need of the excessive pamper- 
ing that is becoming their lot to-day, 
though I am naturally in sympathy with 
their receiving their just due. Men like 
Griffes will be played because their music 
deserves to be heard. Most statements 
about the lack of opportunity are based 
on the false premise that Americans are 
not musically educated. This is ascribed 
to their not having had certain proper 
and deserved privileges. Now the fact 
is, the technique of the average Ameri- 
can composer is very highly developed, 
perhaps too much so. His struggle must 
be against over-elaboration, over-refine- 
ment. Let his technique be highly de- 
veloped, but let it not over-balance the 
picture. The over-refining of a composi- 
tion is like the polish and over-refining 
of a photograph. The more you smooth 
the surface and eliminate the lines and 
high lights, the flatter become the fea- 
tures, and the strength of character of 
the expression becomes less virile. In 
the struggle against over-development, 
it is not more education that the Ameri- 
can composer needs, but rather un-Ger- 
manizing. Germany’s hothouse psycho- 
athy (speaking of modern Germany, of 
course), has had its poisonous effect out- 
side the tainted country as well as with- 
in. We must fight it off, root it out of 
our mental groundwork. 

The artificiality of city life also has 
its effect. We aim to express subtle hu- 
man psychology at the expense of the 
great outdoors, which is ours by inheri- 
tance, at the expense also of the eternal, 
elemental emotions of life. A foreigner, 
knowing little of our art, would expect of 
our music vastness, power, vigor, the 
spirit of our greatest citizen, Theodore 
Roosevelt, than whom there is no better 
guide for the basis of our national art 
ideals. 

Then the foreigner hears our music 
and is surprised to find little individual- 
ity and still less, perhaps, of the health 
that should lie deep within our musical 
expression. It is sad, but significant, that 
many of our young men of music are 
lacking in virile personality. They have 
listened to too many voices. Let them 
leave the subtleties and refinements to 
older nations more versed in such art 
and repeat the simpler spirit of our land 
—the greatness of our undertakings, our 
power, our energy, resources, our indom- 
itable optimism, our idealism, our an- 
cient strength of soul, and the simple 


Gaeee great width and length and breadth 
_— of us. 








Berkshire Quartet Wins Canadian Success 








Members of Berkshire String Quartet: Left to Right, Emil Ferir, Viola; Hugo 
Kortschak, First Violin; Emmeran Stoeber, ’Cello, and Jacques Gordon, Sec- 
ond Violin. 
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N interesting concert of chamber music was given on Dec. 4 by the Berkshire 

String Quartet before the Ladies’ Morning Musical Club, at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, Montreal. Their program, consisting of the Saint-Saéns Quartet No. 2, the 
Chausson Quartet, Op. 35, and the Schumann Quartet No. 3, was enthusiastically 
received and aroused much favorable comment. The quartet was also heard on 
Jan. 7, at Middlebury, Vt.; Jan. 8, Greenfield, Mass., and Jan. 9, Amherst, Mass. 
On Jan. 16, the artists will be in Washington, and Jan. 21, at Yale University. 

Their New York concert is scheduled for Jan. 27, at Aeolian Hall, and on this 
occasion they will be heard in Schumann’s Third Quartet, Goossens’s “Phantasy” 
Quartet and the Brahm’s Piano Quintet. For the latter number they will have 
the assistance of Benno Moiseiwitsch, the Russian pianist. 
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“| MET MY MASTER FACE TO FACE.” By 
Emitie B. Miller. ‘‘God’s Promises.” By 
Rose Eversole. (Cincinnati-New York- 
London: John Church Co.) 


The national increase of interest in 
music in general, and American music in 
particular, is reflected in many of the 
newer publications. It is a natural and 
healthful sign that this wider interest 
begins with the song that is direct in the 
appeal it makes. And this holds good 
not only with regard to the secular song. 
More and more the sacred song of the 
day tends toward the simple and honestly 
melodious in text and tune. The more 
austere type of church solo seems to have 
yielded to the song melody of sincere 
emotional appeal. Emilie B. Miller’s “I 
Met My Master Face to Face” is one of 
these sacred songs, an admirable exam- 
ple of its type, whose music is inspired 
by the human rather than the dogmatic 
truth of the Christian faith. It has noth- 
ing affected, nothing theatrical, no 
chorus @ la valse, to take away from its 
true devotional spirit. It is without pre- 
tence—a simple, heart-directed narrative 
melody that sings a soul experience, with 
clearness, sweetness and honesty of ex- 
pression. Published for high and low 
voice it may be expected to win friends. 
“God’s Promises,” by Miss Eversole, also 
does homage to the present-day feeling 
for the intimate vocal prayer, the direct 
address to the Godhead. Like its com- 
panion it is a real devotional melody, 
very singable and tenderly human in 
feeling. A feature of this song is the a 
cappella quartet repetition of the refrain, 
following the solo, whose performance is 
optional. ‘God’s Promises,” too, is pub- 
lished for high and for low voice. 

* * * 


“BABY-LAND,” “The Witch In the Glass,” 
‘““The Piper.’’ By Florence Newell Barbour. 
(Boston-New York: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 


These three “songs about children,” as 


their composer calls them, do justice to 
their collective title ““Among the Little 
Folks.” They are not really intended to 
be sung by them. They represent three 
grateful, melodious settings, easy to 
understand and to present, of child-life 
poems by George Cooper, Sarah M. B. 
Piatt and William Blake. All three songs 
are published for high and for low voice. 
* OK * 


“AVE MARIA.” By Enrique Soro. “Prayer.’’ 
By David W. Guion. (New York: G. Schir- 
mer.) 


This Ave Maria—there is an excellent 
English version of the original Latin text 
by Dr. Th. Baker—is a very sonorous 
and grateful song development of its 
sempiternal text, with more of dramatic 
quality and fervor than the average set- 
ting, which seldom attempts more than 
smoothest melodic euphony. It is for 
high voice and is well worth while. 
“Prayer,” by David W. Guion, is an ex- 
pressive setting in three-quarter time of 
a poem by Herman Hagedorn, and shows 
a sense for dramatic effect as well as for 
devotional color. It is put forth for 
medium voice. — 


“HOW TIME FLIES,” ‘‘Mah LIl’ Bit Sistah,’”’ 
“Chums.” By Frieda Peycke. “When 
Mistah Sun Am Blazin’,’’ ‘‘Leonore.” By 
Phyllis Fergus. (Chicago: Clayton F. 
Summy Co.) 


Out of the West, where elocution and 
recitation still flourish to a degree now 
unknown to our own more sophisticated 
and effete section, come these three 
“readings musically illustrated” by 
Frieda Peycke, and the two read- 
ings with musical settings by Phyllis 
Fergus. Not that declamation to music 
is unknown in these parts; but one 





is more apt to hear the larger, dramatic 
melodramas, like Rossetter G. Cole’s 
“King Robert of Sicily,” and Strauss’s 
“Enoch Arden.” These readings are not 
so pretentious, but simple things with a 
direct heart appeal that—given a dis- 
creet accompanist at the piano—the 
reader or declaimer should be able to 
“get across” without much difficulty. The 
musical adjunct to Miss Peycke’s num- 
bers makes a pleasant tonal background 
—it cannot claim to be more. “How Time 
Flies” is a humorous bit; “Mah Lil’ Bit 
Sistah,” words by Elizabeth Gordon, 
sentimental, Negro dialect; “Chums,” a 
dialect poem by James W. Foley, de- 
claimed with art, should bring an easy 
tear of emotion to the eye of the suscep- 
tible listener—for it makes an appeal. 
“When Mistah Sun Am Blazin’,” by Miss 
Fergus, is another bit of humor in Negro 
dialect, and “‘Leonore,” as a humorous 
recitation is distinctly good. In both 
these last numbers as in the three others 
the music is adequate for its purpose, 
that of supplying a screen of tone, with 
reliefs of emphasis underlying the dra- 
matic text-points. 
. Soe 


“VD BUILD A WORLD ‘IN THE HEART 
OF A_ ROSE.’”’ By Horatio Nicholls. 
“The World Is Waiting for the Sunrise.” 
By Ernest Seitz. ‘‘Out of the Silence.’ By 
Katie Moss. “Glow of the Western Sky.’’ 
By Hugh R. Hulbert. (New York-Toronto- 
London: Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 


Though railroaders, dockmen, miners 
or others may strike in England, the bal- 
lad builders of that land do not lay down 
their music pens. They continue to cre- 
ate the engaging melodies, whose ripe 
and easy fulness of tone seems never to 
surfeit. Horatio Nicholls, in “I’d Build 
a World in the Heart of a Rose,” has 
carried out an ingenious idea. All who 
know his famous “In the Heart of a 
Rose” may be expected to enjoy its suc- 
cessor. It is a swinging, sensuous, new 
melody, with an apt quote from its pre- 
decessor for the climax of its refrain. 
Its issue in four keys is probably an 
instance of wise prevision. If we could 
all wake with the dawn to the tune of 
“The World Is Waiting for the Sunrise,” 
none of us, most likely, would step out of 
bed with the left foot first. Ernest 
Seitz’s song is a graceful morning sere- 
nade with a refrain which gives just the 
proper completing touch. It appears for 
high, medium and low voice. Another 
luscious song of sentiment, “one glad 
song,” to quote from its text, is Miss 
Moss’s “Out of the Silence.” It is lush 
and likeable; you hear and hum it. Ed- 
ward Teschemacher has written the 
tender words, and it is published in three 
keys. Mr. Hulbert’s “Glow of the West- 
ern Sky,” too, makes the right approach 
and has the proper swing in its melody. 
It is taking in the direct way, and put 
forth for high and medium voice. Prob- 
ably, as the French were wont to sing 
during the Revolution, Ca ira! 


* * * 


“IN LULLABY BAY.” By William Berwald. 
“She Wandered Down the Mountainside.” 
By Frederick Clay. Arranged by N. Clifford 


Page. ‘‘Green Branches,’ “‘Poppies.” By 
Ferdinand Dunkley. “Dear Lord anda 
Father of Mankind.” By E. S. Hosmer. 


(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


This group of part-songs for women’s 
voices comprises some meritorious num- 
bers. One “cannot sing the old songs” 
eternally, hence W. Berwald’s new choral 
cradle-song “In Lullaby Bay” (three- 
part) is welcome, with its happy melody, 
neat voice-leading and _ ingratiating 
rhythm. “She Wandered Down the 
Mountainside” (three-part) on the other 
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hand, is one of those simpler and some- 
what antiquated Clay songs that take on 
new interest when presented by an 
arranger with the resourcefulness and 
originality of Mr. Page, who adds 
variety to whatever he takes. in 
hand. Ferdinand Dunkley’s “Green 
Branches” (three-part) and “Poppies” 
(four-part), set respectively to poems by 
Fiona Macleod and Leigh Hunt, both 
lend imaginative color and charm of at- 
mosphere to any program on which they 
were included, “Poppies” in particular, 
which has some lovely tone-effects. Mr. 
Hosmer’s “Dear Lord and Father of 
Mankind” is a hymn-anthem for four- 
part women’s chorus set to the Whittier 
poem. It is a churchly and well-written 
a cappella number, with an accompani- 
ment for rehearsal use. 


* * * 


“SIX CHARACTERISTIC DANCES.” By 
Pietro Floridia. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


A really valid understanding of classic 
forms and classic spirit is an asset of 
real worth to the composer who endeav- 
ors to echo them in the little teaching 
pieces that hover between grades two and 
three. In his “Old Dance of Poitou,” a 
little bourrée, charmingly written and in 
the “Little Sarabande” this is evident. 
“Bruin’s Dance” is a clever program bit, 
with annunciatory bass drum and trum- 
pet-call, ursine growls, the snap of whip 
and clank of chain. “Lacrymosa,” in 
accord with its title, is a tearful waltz, 
melodiously melancholy, which finds an 
opposite of mood in the “Peasant Dance.” 
Lastly, the “Valzer Scherzando” is really 
—in view of its minimum difficulty— 
effective, with rhythmic vim and contrast 
to recommend it. Mr. Floridia’s numbers 
have in common a musical quality and 
interest that is sometimes lacking in 
others of their kind. 


* * * 


SIX CHARACTER SKETCHES. By Arthur 


a acaaaia Op. 32. (Boston: Oliver Ditson 
Oo. 
This group of “Six Character 


Sketches” for violin and piano, because 
of the fact that the composer has had 
greater leeway, is even more interesting 
than his attractive little set of first posi- 
tion pieces, recently reviewed in these 
columns. While not difficult, the char- 
acter sketches are written with greater 
freedom than their predecessors, and 
with many an apt modern touch. The 
titles are well justified by the character 
of the numbers: the “Little Hungarian 
Fantasy” is a warm, colorful bit in ap- 
proved Magyar style; “Pentatonic” an 
effective page-long theme on the five- 


tone scale; and in the “Berceuse Slave,” ' 


the syncopated “Little Nigger,” and the 
“Little Gypsy” Mr. Hartmann establishes 
the right mood and atmosphere by means 
of deft harmonic and rhythmic piquan- 
cies. “The Lonely Fishermaiden” is a 
charming melodic number in folk-tune 
strain. These “Six Character Pieces” 
should make excellent pieces of the easier 
type, and good studies, as regards style 
and expression, for more difficult works 
by contemporary violin composers. 


$ @ 9 
“BONNIE WEE THING.’ By E. Blum. 
“Thou Who Art Love.” By G. Arno. 


(Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


Mr. Blum’s “Bonnie Wee Thing,” for 
medium voice, is a most appealing, sing- 
able and attractive little song. Though 
a setting of a poem by Robert Burns, 
however, there is nothing Scotch about 
it musically, no specific national flavor 
in melody or harmony. But what is 
really essential, so far as the words of 
the poem are concerned, the atmosphere 
of folk-song simplicity, of a charm ten- 
der and direct, is there. It deserves to 
make friends. 

In “Thou Who Art Love” Mr. Arno 
has complied with the standards set for 
a good sacred song. He has written a 
pleasing melody, harmonized it in a sim- 
ple yet effective fashion, and provided 
it with a text which has the advantage 
of killing a number of denominational 
birds with one stone, that is, adapting 
itself to general denominational require- 
ments, including those of the Christian 
Science church. 


* * + 


“A GARDEN IDYL,” “The Hills of Dawn,’ 
“For Love and Thee.” By Oley Speaks. 
“Life,’?’ “Ho! Mr. Piper.’’ By Pearl Cur- 
ran. “Into the Twilight,’’ “A White Rose,’ 
“Waiting.” By Louis Adolphe Coerne. 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


New songs by Mr. Speaks are always 
consistent. Their composer never seems 


to toil over them, their spontaneity is 
“A Garden Idyl,” for high 


apparent. 








and low voice, is a free-flowing June 
melody in six-eight time; “The Hills of 
Dawn,” set to one of those Stanton poems 
for which Mr. Speaks shows so justified 
a preference, is a good swinging tune 
with an excellent melodic climax, sup 
ported by the favorite triplet-chori 
accompaniment used to emphasize th: 
climacteric point in songs in commo: 
time. It also appears for high and lov 
voice. “For Love and Thee,” text b: 
Lucien G. Chaffin, better known as a 
composer than as a poet, and issued for 
both registers, is quite as engaging as 
its companions, and singable. Mrs. Cur 
ran’s two songs*offer decided contrasts 
Her “Life,” for high and medium voice, 
is serious, a dramatic introduction fol- 
lowed by a lyric vocal cantabile of con 
siderable sweep, rising above an arpeg 
giated accompaniment. In “Ho! M 

Piper,” for high voice, she offers a catch 

little fairy song, humorous in characte) 
with a light, tripping melody an 

chances for effective presentation. 

Mr. Coerne’s three songs are all for 
high voice. “Into the Twilight” is 
serene and beautiful song-version of 
fine Yeats poem, sincere and expressiy. 
“A White Rose” is a waltz-song in art 
style—a broad, singing melody to a poem 
by John Boyle O’Reilly, with a rich), 
harmonized piano background. It | 
ascribed to Mme. Matja Niessen-Ston.. 
“Waiting,” dedicated to the same we! 
known singer, is in the vein of poet 
narrative, with a clear melodic line in 
effective setting. The three songs are 
worth knowing. 


* * * 


“VALS ROMANTICO,’’ “Minuetto No. 3.” 
By Enrique Soro. “Impf.”’ By Sturkow- 
Ryder. ‘‘A Southern Day.’”’ By Lily Strick. 
land., “Chateau-Thierry.” By Maurice 
Baron. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Both these piano numbers by Enrique 
Soro are quite frankly what they purpo' 
to be—drawing-room pieces. But the) 
are very attractive of their kind. “Impf,” 
a piano valsette by Sturkow-Ryder, is « 
rather clever development of Puckish 
themes in a very rapid tempo, and in 
passage-work. “Chateau-Thierry” is an 
excellent military march. “A Souith- 
ern Day” by Lily Strickland falls 
gratefully upon the ear. It makes a de'i- 
nite appeal and really expresses the a'- 
mosphere it is intended to evoke without 
drawing on Foster melodies or Negro 
spirituals for the purpose. And it is ver) 
playable and pianistic. F. H. M. 
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Mr. Beynon’s Part in Raising Standard 
of Music in the Motion Picture Theater 





Pioneer in This Field Has Record of 340 “Scores” to His Credit in Five 
Years—Movie Audiences Have Been Educated to Expect and De- 


mand Good Music 








INCE the earliest beginnings of the 

film industry, music has played a 
more or less comprehensive part in color- 
ing and furnishing an adequate at- 
mosphere for the scenes depicted on the 
screen. 

In their infancy, motion pictures were 
crude affairs from an artistic stand- 
point, full of flaws, and fell far short 
of their present high state of develop- 
nent. Naturally, the musical accompani- 
ment, which at first was considered an 


unimportant and non-essential adjunct 
to the picture, was not even remotely 











related to art and became an infliction 
upon the nerves of every music-loving 
patron of the picture house. 

With the improvement of film plays 
many excellent musicians began putting 
out scores for pictures. One of the first 
to respond to the demand for better 
motion picture music, and probably the 
only musician devoting all his time to 
this work, was George W. Beynon. 
Equipped academically and musically 
with an excellent education, Mr. Beynon 
arrived at an answer to his efforts. 
Every one who launches out to do mis- 


“sionary work encounters hardships. A 


few live to see their ideals become real- 
ities. Mr. Beynon is fortunate enough 
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‘| JANUARY 14, 1920 
"| Miss Ringo in Recital 
;|Soprano Offers Pleasing Pre 


t gram in Aeolian Hall 


Miss Marguerite Ringo, soprano, did 
is | fine work at her recital in Aeolian Hall 
i3 | yesterday afternoon. 
~| speets her voice presents an embar- 
of | rassment of riches. 


In certain re- 


Effective in dra- 


se | matic passages of rare beauty in lyric 
le | pages, it is not without brilliance in 


id | cution. 


songs that require chiefly a facile exe- 
Still, her florid singing {fs a 


yn | bit crude, and in such songs as. Ala- 


3d | bieff’s 





“Nightingale” it. seemed rather 
ion the superficial product of natural abil- 


th | ity than the result of a sound training 
id | or scientific knowledge. 


to} The singer has unusual aptitude for 
Sympathetic interpretation. 


This she 


sa] | showed in Fourdrain’s “Le Papillon,” 
ily | Poldowski’s “Crepuscule,” Rachmani- 


cht noff’s 


“To the Children,” 


Chauvet’s “Tl 


‘te, | Passa,” Arensky’s “Autumn” and other 


ork | songs én an interesting program. 


Miss 


“al | Ringo’s diction, both in French and 


or,} English, was excellent. 


Her present 


pt| achievements show even greater prom- 





ise of good things in the future. 
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‘suffered accordingly. 


to belong to the latter class. He has 
seen the apathy of the producer change 
to a keen avpreciation of the value of 
musical settings and he has a record of 
340 scores to his credit in less than five 
years and is at present in charge of the 
music department of the Famous-Play- 
ers Lasky Corporation. He also is the 
author of “Musical Presentation of Mo- 
tion Pictures,” the first and only text- 
book written on the subject. 

Musical scores are now recognized as 
imperative in moving pictures and the 
demand for them is insistent. Every 
wide-awake producer is: furnishing spe- 
cial music with all large features, and 
the time will come when it will be as 
absurd to present a picture without a 
score as to stage “‘La Forza del Destino” 
without music. 

Literally, sc:res 
music for every scene, 
each, and in tempo, emotion and _ at- 
mosphere they must agree with the 
action depicted. Moreover, the musician 
preparing a score must never loce sight 
of the fact that “the play’s the thing,” 
and the music is only intended to serve 
as a background for the scenes pres- 
ented. Themes and counter-themes play 
their part in portraying the characters 
of the silent drama. 


mean appropriate 
in synchrony with 


Yesterday and To-day 


In the early days cf the picture in- 
dustry, before scores were known, the 
orchestra leader had entire charge of the 
department and in selecting adequate 
music used his own discretion. If he 
‘was not blessed with any, the audience 
It was not at all 
unusual, owing to lack of interest and 
a small library, to have the same number 
repeated for successive pictures. 

To-day, such a course is impossible. 


The audience is conversant with good 
music through education, and patrons 
frequently request the name of un- 


familiar works which appeal to them. 
Formerly, the only opportunity of hear- 
ing the compositions of the masters was 
at opera or symphony concerts, where 
the expense involved made the luxury 
prohibitive to the average individual. 
But through music for pictures, the 
education of music-lovers in America has 
been greatly fostered. We have become 
accustomed to the best and can tolerate 
nothing less. 

The insistent cry has gone forth for 
a renaissance of .good music, and the 
motion picture industry may well be 
proud of the fact that it has contributed 
not sparingly to the education of the 
masses to an appreciation of the art. 





Adelaide Fischer to Resume Concert 
Work After a Year’s Absence 


After a long absence of over a year, 
Adelaide Fischer, the American soprano, 
will return to the concert field on Feb. 
12, in her annual New York recital at 
the new Sixty-third Street Music Hall. 
Miss Fischer’s program will include sev- 
eral manuscript numbers and songs by 
American composers which have not been 
heard in New York, among which will 
be a group of children’s songs, one in 
manuscript, written by Miss Fischer’s 
brother, Otto L. Fischer, president of 
the Kansas Music Teachers’ Association. 
Shortly after her recital Miss Fischer 
will start upon an extensive tour of New 
England, appearing in twenty-two con- 
certs in as many cities. She will also 
be heard at a musicale to be given at the 
Waldorf by one of New York’s prominent 
literary clubs, on Jan. 26. 


and Rachmaninoff Delight 


Lou'sville Audiences 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 13.—Under the 
auspices of the Wednesday Morning 
Musical Club, Martha Young, president, 
Lcuis Graveure, baritone, made his first 
appearance in Louisville Jan. 8. He was 
received with enthusiasm by a large audi- 
ence in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium. 
Bryceson Treharne, the accompanist, 
came in for a large share of the ap- 
plause. Rachmaninoff gave the first of 
a series of recitals under the local man- 
agement of Ona B. Talbot on Jan. 12, in 
Macauley’s Theater. Mr. Rachmaninoff 


Graveure 





was recalled many times. H. P. 
ae = 
Carolina Lazzari and Rudolph Ganz, 


Soloists in Philadelphia Musicale 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 16.—Carolina 
Lazzari, contralto, and Rudolph Ganz, 
pianist, were soloists recently at the 
Monday Morning Musicale series under 
the local management of Arthur Judson. 
Miss Lazzari was heard in an aria from 
“Les Huguenots” and in groups of songs. 
Mr. Ganz played groups of classical and 
modern numbers. Both artists received 
ovations. W. R. M. 








ROCHESTER, 
ITS FE 


N. Y., GREETS 
ESTIVAL CHORUS 


Worthy Concert yd Local Forces—New 
York Symphony, Homer and Tollef- 
sen Trio Awaken Delight 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Jan. 15.—The 
Festival Chorus appeared before the 
public for the first time in a 
more at Convention Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, Jan. 11, in a concert that 
won the approval of a large audience. 
The tonal qualities of the chorus were 
excellent, and were especially notable in 
the Negro Spirituals of Burleigh and 
Gounod’s “Send Out Thy Light.” Other 
numbers given by the chorus were “All 
Through the Night,” ‘Soldiers’ Chorus,” 
from “Faust,” and “Ye Men of Harlech.” 
Oscar Gareissen’s conducting was care- 


year or 


ful and skillful as usual. The soloists 
were Katherine Scott, scprano; Phyllis 
Sykes, contralto; Fere Marzluff, tenor, 


and George Frank, baritone, all of whom 
were recalled for encores. In _ several 
numbers of the chorus, the audience was 
invited to join in the singing. 

On Friday morning, Jan. 9, at the 
Genessee Valley Club, the Tuesday Mu- 
sicale presented to its members the Tol- 
lefsen Trio. The latter gave an attrac- 
tive program which was enthusiastically 
received. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, with Louise 
Homer, soloist, gave a concert at Conven- 
tion Hall on Monday evening, Jan. 12. 
It was in the James E. Furlong Series, 
and proved to be one of the finest that 
the New York Symphony has ever given 
here. The orchestra rose to great heights 
in the Tchaikovsky “Pathetique”’ Sym- 
phony. Mme. Homer received many re- 
calls, both after her aria “O Don Fatale” 
from Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” and after 
her group of songs, in which’ she 
was accompanied by Mrs. Edwin N. 
Lapham in an able manner. The other 
orchestra numbers were the Prelude to 
Act III of “Lohengrin,” and two num- 
bers from Charpentier’s “Impressions in 
ssury- M. E. W. 
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American’s Opera Produced 


in Berlin; 


Strauss Joins Union, Ending Boycott 





Konnecke’s “Magdalena” Shows His Talent for Religious 
Music—Theatrical Society Relents When Strauss Affil- 
iates with Society of Authors and Composers — Mitja 
Nikisch, Son of the Conductor, Makes His Début as a 


Pianist 








Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin-Wilmersdorf, 
Mecklenburgische Str. 21, 
Dec. 14, 1919. 


a” event of especial interest took place 
recently, when the opera “Magda- 
lena,” by an American composer, was 
produced at the Deutsches Opernhaus in 
Berlin-Charlottenburg. Since 1909, when 
Nevin’s “Poia” was produced, no Ameri- 
can’s work has been given in this city. 
Fritz Kénnecke, the composer, was born 
in New York in 1876. His father was an 
importer of that city, who had been na- 
turalized on his arrival from Germany 
at twenty years of age. When Koénnecke 
was about sixteen, his father was taken 
seriously ill and the family decided to 
move to Europe, doctors having advised 
several European spas. They finally 
settled in Munich, where the youth 


studied, and where the father died of 
grief when the war between America and 
Germany broke out. Both father and 
son remained American citizens. The 
composer studied piano with Schmid 
Lindner, and Rheinberger, and composi- 
tion with Ludwig Thuille, composer of 
“Lobetanz.” With Max Reinhardt, he 
wrote “Saul and David,” to be produced 
by Reinhardt shortly. The libretto of 
“Magdalena” is written by Hans Hinzel- 
mann, and is rather dilettantist in type. 

Kénnecke’s music cannot be said to be 
lacking in originality; neither can it be 
called original in the true sense of the 
world. <A specific talent for religious 
music cannot be denied him, but I doubt 
whether the stage is his proper field. 
“Magdalena” is more of an oratorio than 
an opera. The performance, however, 
under Krasselt’s excellent musical and 
Hartmann’s fine scenic management, was 
splendid. Emma Vilmar-Hansen, with her 
beautiful mezzo, sang the leading part; 
von Scheidt was a fine Pilate, Lauben- 
thal, a gifted young tenor sang Glau- 
chus; and Steier impersonated Judas ex- 
cellently. The audience was extremely 
enthusiastic. Both composer and libret- 
tist were repeatedly called out. ‘“Magda- 
lena” is not perfection, but it awakens a 
hope, which Kénnecke may fulfill in his 
future creations. 

The catastrophal coal shortage has 
recently led to peculiar conditions of 
artistic life. “Substitutes” are penetrat- 
ing into the musical world. Three Wein- 
gartner concerts have taken place, with- 
out so much as 5 per cent of Weingartner 
present. In consequence of two weeks 
of railway traffic prohibition, we have 
also had a Nikisch concert without 
Nikisch. As his substitute, we had Rich- 
ard Strauss, an involuntary guest in 
Berlin, held here by the coal shortage 
while he should have been conducting 
opera in Vienna. The latest rumors 
whisper, by the way, that Strauss may 


be the next director of the Dresden 
Opera. The situation in the Vienna 
Opera House grows more difficult daily. 
At last the musical war, which has for 
weeks been waged in the columns of the 
papers here, is ended. Richard Strauss 
has joined the Union of Theatrical Au- 
thors and Composers. “This also puts an 
end to the boycott declared by the Thea- 
trical Society on the compositions by 
Strauss; and any stage manager may 
now produce “The Woman Without a 
Shadow,” providing he cares to do so. 
Peace is also dawning in the great 
controversy, already mentioned by me in 
MusIcAL AMERICA, between the musical 
publishers and composers, the Institution 
for the Rights of Production, the presi- 
dent of which is Strauss, and the Society 
for Realizing the Rights of Reproduction, 
which is allied with the publishers. 
During this period we had the pleasure 
of admiring Eugen d’Albert as pianist 
in his only concert. Since this master 
has been composing so much, he has lost 
a good deal of his technique; besides, he 


was rather in a bad mood. But d’Albert 
annoyed, plays better than most pianists 
in their best form. Moritz Rosenthal, 
whose bills were posted up, had to with- 
draw; the snow made it impossible for 
him to come from Prague to Berlin. 

Nikisch and Weingartner evenings 
might also have been given without the 
actual presence of Nikisch and Wein- 
gartner, for these two masters have, al- 
ready for some time, been replaced by 
their “shadows.” A film company in 
Berlin has filmed several music masters, 
among them also the late Ernst Schuch, 
while conducting, and reproduced these 
films before a specially invited audience 
at the Berlin-Charlottenburg Academy 
for Music with the assistance of the 
Bliithner Orchestra. 

Mitja Nikisch’s Début 

It was a truly great artistic and per- 
sonal success, with which Arthur Nikisch 
intrcduced his son, Mitja, to musical life 
in Berlin last week. Not an inch of space 
was unoccupied in the Beethovensaal, 
and the critics were present up to the 
last man. The program included Bach’s 
Concerto, No. 10; Andante and Varia- 
tions, Op. 46, B Major, Schumann, and 
the Variations in F Minor Op. 2, Sinding. 
In between, Nikisch the younger played a 
couple of solos by Brahms and Liszt. The 
two men played in beautiful accord. 

A few days after, Nikisch again con- 
ducted the Philharmonic Orchestra. Ber- 
lioz’ Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini” 
opened, with a performance almost un- 
heard of as regards rhythm and power. 
Then Emil Sauer played the Sgambati 
concerto. I do not remember having suf- 
fered greater ennui. 

Dr. EDGAR ISTEL. 





MISS LACROIX HEARD 
AGAIN IN RECITAL 





Leginska’s “Gargoyles of Notre Dame” 
a Novelty in Program of Accom- 
plished Young Pianist 


Aurore Lacroix gave her second piano 
recital of the season at AXolian Hall on 
Monday afternoon, Jan. 12. At her début 


last year this charming and accomplished 
young woman was saluted as a new star 
in the firmament and a likely fixture in 
the constellation of the elect. Her 
achievements since that time have in- 
spired variable emotions.. She has 
played exquisitely and again erratically, 
but her best induced the hearer to bear 
with her more questionable traits. Her 
first recital, several months past, did 
much to encourage her admirers. Last 
week’s, on the contrary, filled them with 
anxiety. Miss Lacroix’s playing was 
beset with mannerism, prone to unseemly 
caprice and irresponsible distortion and 
marked only intermittently by that 
musical charm and lucent poetry so 
beautifully characteristic of it at best. 
Her performance of Brahms’s F Minor 
Sonata set the key of the recital. Schu- 
mann’s “Carnaval,” the other major 
offering of the list, sustained it further. 
The Sonata was spasmodic and roughly 
projected, in the main. Undoubtedly Miss 
Lacroix is possessed of much of the 
power the work demands, but this power 
seemed ill distributed and crudely ap- 
plied, and insensibility to the larger de- 
sign accompanied the failure to compass 
the deeper poetic essence of the music. 
In the “Carnaval” she carried further the 
contortion of phrases and a misconcep- 
tion of tempi that robbed the work of its 
bewildering fancy and romantic imagina- 
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tion in exchange for a general effect of 
triviality. 

Six Chopin preludes, a Weber Rondo, 
and a piece of Ethel Leginska’s called the 
“Gargoyles of Notre Dame” completed 
the program. Miss Leginska is not the 
only one to concern herself with Notre 
Dame and its gargoyles. Leo Ornstein’s 
impressions of them are famous. The 
picture that the unique Miss Leginska 
has painted is something of a genteel 
replica of the Ornstein portraiture. 
Only why waste time on gargoyles? 

BB. F. FP. 





POPULAR OPERAS DELIGHT 


Parts of “Faust” and “Pagliacci” Well 
Sung at Clinton High School 


A large audience attended the second 
of the Civic grand opera performances 
given under the direction of Josiah Zuro, 
in the DeWitt Clinton High School, Jan. 
12. Appreciation of Mr. Zuro’s efforts to 
place good music before the public (at a 
fee of ten cents) was evidenced by the 
rapt attention of both youngsters and 
older folk who heard the performances 
of parts of “Faust” and “Pagliacci.” 

In the third and fifth acts of “Faust” 
Elsa Diemer sang the réle of Marguer- 
ite; Carmen Pascova that of Marthe; 
Ethelyne Morgan, Siebel; Sudworth 
Frasier, title role, and Emanuel List, 
Mephistopheles. Miss Diemer and Mr. 
List deserve honorable mention for both 
singers proved admirable interpreters of 
their roles. Particularly noteworthy, 
also, was the singing of Miss Morgan, 
who not only disclosed a voice of singular 
clearness, but displayed genuine dra- 
matic talent. In “Pagliacci” Louise 
Randolph assumed the réle of Nedda; 
Marion Vecki Tonio, and Eduardo Al- 
bano Silvo. They sang with style and 
dramatic feeling. Mr. Albano, espe- 
cially, seemed in unusually good voice 
and won much applause after singing his 
aria. J. A. S. 


_ A young American artist who has come 
into prominence through her second re- 
engagement with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company for the third season is Cecil 
Arden, contralto. Notable among her 
recent appearances was a joint recital 
with Charles M. Courboin, the organist, 
of Belgium. 
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EBELL EXHIBITS FINE 
QUALITIES IN RECITAL 


Young Pianist Creates Excellent Im- 
pression When He Appears in 
JEolian Hall 

Hans Ebell, pianist, who was heard 
in New York last season in joint 
recital with the lamented David Hoch- 
stein, played “on his own” to a goodly 
and well-pleased audience in A®olian 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 12. The 


Bach Prelude and Fugue opened the pro- 
gram, and three Chopin numbers closed 
it. In between were Glazounoff’s So- 
nata, Op. 74; Granados’ E Minor Spanish 
Dance; Rosenthal’s “Papillons”’; the 
Rachmaninoff G Sharp Minor Prelude; 
Scriabine’s Etude, Op. 8, and a polka, 
“Katinka,” of the player’s own composi- 
tion. 

A modest and pleasing demeanor is 
this player’s, and a corresponding ab- 
sence of display characterizes his work. 
His playing has a reflective, subjective 
manner to which the Glazounoff sonata 
seemed on the whole less well suited than 
the shorter pieces. To make interesting 
the somewhat loose structure of this 
work, its unbrilliant, even dreary ex- 
position of rather undistinctive themes 
would have required the very qualities of 
which Mr. Ebell stands apparently least 
possessed. But in the Granados dance, a 
fine exposition of rhythmical values and 
some equally good finger-work made an 
excellent showing; so did the Rachmani- 
noff and Scriabine numbers. The graceful 
“Papillons,” redemanded, brought out 
the delicacy and beauty of the player’s 
touch. His “Katinka” was also repeated. 

A certain virility was lacking to the 
Chopin mazurkas and nocturne, which 
were pleasingly and meditatively, rather 
than greatly played, but the G Minor 
Ballade’s poetic feeling, as well as some 
of its whirlwind sweep, received ade- 
quate interpretation. Two encores, one 
of them the Rachmaninoff Prelude in G 
Minor, were played with fine freedom 
and spirit. G2. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Giuseppe Ferrata 
was tendered a reception and musicale, 
Dec. 19, by his pupils and colleagues, 
when a program of his compositions was 
presented including a duo from his opera 
“Nella Steppa,” by Mme. Clara del 
Marmol and Leon Ryder Maxwell, head 
of the Newcomb School of Music. Other 
participants were Dorothy Francis, of 
the New Orleans Opera Company; Leon- 
ella Huggett Bertel, pianist; Hilda 
Hawes and a string quartet. The musi- 
cale was in commemoration of his silver 
anniversary as an American resident. 
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Chicago Opera Ballet’s Work Proves | 
Revelation in Borowski’s “‘Boudour’’ 








Be al 


Andreas Pavley, Premier Danseur Etoile 
and Balletmaster, Chicago Opera, 
s “Sahadie” in the “Boudour” 


HICAGO, Jan. 12.—After the pres- 

entation of “Tosca” last Saturday 
evening, a special performance of Felix 
Borowski’s ballet pantomime “Boudour” 
was put forth under the direction of the 
composer, with Andreas Pavley, Sergei 
Oukrainsky, Pearl Lloyd and the entire 
corps des ballet. 

The ballet this season has made re- 
markable progress artistically, under the 
guidance of Pavley and Oukrainsky. 

They have studied out the prominent 
features of every incidental ballet in the 
various operas, and have also brought 
forth many picturesque and novel dances, 
costumes and figures. 

The originality of color combinations 
and of groupings have earned for these 
dancers much approbation, and their 
staging and presentation of ‘‘Boudour” 
is especially noteworthy. 





Sergei Oukrainsky, Premier Danseur 
Etoile and _ Balletmaster, Chicago 
Opera, as “Master Demon” in “Bou- 
dour” 


Such beauty of costuming, of scenery, 
of stage groupings and of special dances 
proved veritable revelations to our opera 
patrons, and last Saturday evening they 
again made a genuine sensation in the 
advancement of this Oriental ballet. 

Not only did Pavley and Oukrainsky 
come in for a big part of the evening’s 
applause, but Miss Lloyd, Ludmilla, Le- 
dowa and Nemeroff were all greeted with 
salvos of applause. 

Mr. Borowski conducted and made a 
telling effect with the melodious music 
which he has composed for this ballet- 
pantomime. 

M. R. 





The Orpheus Quartet and the Schmidt 
String Quartet offered an_ interesting 
program recently at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford in Philadelphia. 


FREE MUSIC TUITION IN 
SMALL WISCONSIN TOWN 





Richland Center 
Training 


Includes Instrumental 
as Integral Part of 
School System 


RICHLAND CENTER, WIs., Jan. 10. 
This small town in Wisconsin has a most 
unique system of music in her public 
schools. The board of education in 1916 
recognized the importance of music as 
an integral part of the course of study 
in the public schools, and as a band al- 
= appeals to a boy, the Richland Cen- 
ter High School Band was organized in 
connection with, and as a part of the 
Richland Center Band Association. <A 
highly competent man was the first con- 
ductor. When he enlisted m the Navy 
he handed the baton to a man of wide 
experience, who since has had charge of 
the work in Richland Center. The School 
Band proper has forty-five boys in its 
membership, ranging from seventeen 
years down to ten years of age. These 
boys are taught to read music and given 
the fundamentals. A movement is now 
under way to illustrate the lessons with 
records and to collect a small library on 


the history of music, musical instru- 
ments, musical literature, and vocal 
scores. Besides the regular band, a be- 


ginners’ class is maintained from which 
to draw in case of vacancies. The be- 
ginners’ class this year has twenty-two 
members. 

The pupils in this department are re- 
quired to do a certain amount of work 
each semester and are credited for this 
work in music the same as in other 
studies. 

The High School Band, together with 
the municipal band, gives concerts on 
the streets of the little city, and during 
the summer of 1918 the two bands 
covered the entire county and played 
concerts in every town and village in 
the vicinity of Richland Center. The 
bandmaster is employed by the school 
board and band association, and lessons 
are free for every one, the only require- 
ment being that the pupil shall have a 
good instrument. Each pupil owns his 
own instrument. For the benefit of pupils 
who are not able to pay cash, a fund 
was provided, thus enabling ‘them to 
buy on easy payments. E. A. N. 





Dallas Symphony Gives Second Concert 


DALLAS, TEx., Jan. 12.—Under the 
conductorship of Walter J. Fried the 
Dallas Symphony recently gave _ its 
second concert of the season, at the City 
Hall. Mrs. Albert Smith, soprano, was 
soloist, offering an aria from “Pagliacci.” 
David Grove was accompanist. 


C. E. B. 
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STRAUSS REVIVES HIS 
WORKS IN DRESDEN 


Composer Also Presents Some 
New Songs—Mme. Kurt 
Is Guest at Opera 


Dresden, Dec. 10, 1919. 
N the wake of the somewhat poor re- 
ception of his new opera, “The 
Woman Without a Shadow,” Richard 
Strauss paid a visit to this city to revive 
some of his older works under his per- 


sonal direction. In _ presentations of 
“Rose Cavalier’ and “Ariadne” he re- 
vealed subtleties in the score overlooked 














by other conductors. During his visit a 
concert was arranged to introduce some 
of his new songs, Op. 68, which may be 
stamped as notable additions to his 
former ones, in many instances surpass- 
ing them in the use of his materials. 
Fritz Reiner at the piano did justice to 
the accompaniments, while Miss Gardini, 
new here, was the singer. 

“Madame Butterfly” was revived re- 
cently after many years, with less suc- 
cess than formerly. Kurt Striegler di- 
rected. 

Edwin Lindner with his Philharmonic 
orchestra and Dresden chorus recently 
repeated his performance of Liszt’s 


“Christus,” receiving some days later a 
b 


very complimentary letter from Cosima 
Wagner, who said she had heard of his 
fine work from her grandson, a resident 
of Dresden. 

The last Philharmonic concert pre- 


A Song Cycle for Medium Voice 


The Rocky Road to Dublin 


Lyrics by James Stephens 


Music by Tom Dobson 


Price, $1.25 postpaid 





A rare and winsome personality was that of 
Tom Dobson, whose intimate audiences be- 
came his friends through the charm and 
whimsical humor with which he sang his 
delicately fanciful songs. 
composing were both cut tragically short; 
but he left a few fascinating songs which re- 
flect his joyous and debonair spirit, and the 
most delightful of these form this brief cycle 
to poems by James Stephens. 
grace. and picturesque touches of graphic 
harmony they depict the fantastic moods of 
children, and the light raillery of the poet. 
The book is complete with biography, por- 
trait, and an appreciation from the sympa- 
thetic pen of Kate Douglas Wiggin; while the 
unique cover and decorations have been sup- 


plied by Mrs. John Alden Carpenter. 


His singing and 


With melodic 
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CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 
W. S. Kraft, Director, 47 W. 42d St., New York 


sented as soloist Tossi Spiwakovski, a 
violinist of twelve years, and Barbara 
Kemp, well known singer. The young 
prodigy gave Tchaikovsky’s Concerto, 
rivalling the best of the young artists 
heard here so far. Miss Kemp sang 
Schilling’s “Glockenlieder” and “Isolde’s 
Liebestod.” 

Melanie Kurt appeared as guest artist 
in the réles of Fidelio and Isolde, pleas- 
ing greatly by her singing, although her 
acting was of a lower standard. 

Sigrid Hoffmann-Onegin scored a sen- 
sational success by an evening of Lieder, 
giving works of Schubert, Mahler, and 
her husband, Onegin, who died a short 
while ago. 

A new violinist, Duci von Kerekjarto, 
showed by his recent recital here that he 
is destined to make a name for himself. 
He offered works of Mozart, Joachm and 
Pugnani, assisted by Paul Muller-Mel- 
born. 

The composer, G. Mraczek, has settled 
in Dresden and will occasionally conduct 
the Philharmonic concerts, especially as 
Lindner is in rather poor health. Some 
new songs of his were sung recently at 
a concert by Robert Burg, assisted by 
Georg Wille, the ’cellist. The lied, 
“Glut,” took the house by storm. 

At a recent vocal pupils’ concert by 
Mary Wollen some promising artists 
were heard such as Miihlfrieden, Schat- 
ter and Herning. The first of these sang 
works by the much discussed Nicodé who 
died recently. 

Natalie Haenisch, a singer and musi- 
cal pedagogue, well-known by reputation 
to Americans, has been able again to 
take up her pedagogic work after her 
accident of a year ago when she broke 
her ankle. 

Michai Gitowsky, a young Russian 
basso, has made a stir here by his gifts. 
He is married to a Norwegian, and both 
have come to this city recently. 

ANNA INGMAN. 


HELENE KANDERS SINGS 
OLD SCOTCH MELODIES 


Russian Songs Also Included on Program 
Given by Soprano in Carnegie 
Hall 


The song recital which Helene Kan- 
ders gave in Carnegie Hall Tuesday 
evening, January 13, was one of vocal 
excellence. The soprano, at one time a 
member of the Metropolitan, sang with 
smooth tone, freely produced, and sweet 
and fresh in quality. 

Attractive was the group of Scotch 
airs arranged for voice, piano, violin and 
’cello by Beethoven, which Miss Kanders 
treated charmingly in spite of frequent 
faults of enunciation. ‘The Kiss, Dear 
Maid,” last of the group, was repeated. 

Another number so well liked that its 
repetition was demanded was “The Fair 
of Mast’ Andrea,” by Vincenzo de Meg- 
lia, a pattering lilt which the singer gave 
with verve and grace. Charming also, 
was Arensky’s “Little Fish’s Song.” 
Other numbers included Mozart’s “Dove 
Sono,” Russian airs by Grechaninoff and 
Rachmaninoff, an Armenian melody by 
Echiasarian, Griffe’s “Lament of Ivan the 
Proud,” and Richard Hageman’s “At the 
Well.” 

Mr. Hageman deserved to share in the 
applause which greeted his song, and in 
the acknowledgment of it. His excellent 
accompaniments contributed much to the 
success of the program. Scipione Guido, 
violinist, and Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cel- 
list, assisted in the Scotch songs. The 
audience was one of a size for a smaller 
auditorium. 











Stransky Visits Reading, Pa. 


READING, PA., Jan. 10.—The Reading 
Symphony gave its second concert of the 
season last Sunday afternoon before a 
crowded house. In a program including 
Schubett’s “Unfinished” Symphony, 
Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys” and Tchaikovsky’s 
Marche Slav this orchestra showed more 
power and pliance than previously. Hen- 
drik Ezerman of Philadelphia charmed 
by his presentation of the second piano 
concerto of Saint-Saéns. Stransky and 
the New York Philharmonic forces paid 
their annual visit Thursday evening and 
the Rajah Theatre held the largest audi- 
ence of its history. Rachmaninoff’s Sec- 
ond Symphony, the Prelude to “Lohen- 
grin,” Grieg’s Symphonic Dances and 
Tchaikovsky’s “1812” Overture com- 
prised the program. W. H. 
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quality and naturally placed.’ — 
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Campaigns Open in St. Paul 
for More Municipal Music 





City Festival Is Crowned with Success—Movement Begun for 
Municipal Organ and Community Orchestra—Minneapolis 
Symphony Gives Two Concerts—Lucy Gates in Splendid 


Recital 
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1T. PAUL, MINN., Jan. 10.—Mid-win- 
» ter in St. Paul marks a period of un- 
ual activity in community enterprise. 
ree separate movements bear evidence 
the fact. One of these, the City Christ- 
is Festival, the great feature of holiday 
ek, was celebrated for the fifth time 
der the direction of Mrs. R. M. Sey- 
sur for the St. Paul Institute. Three 
ents constituted the program, the Chil- 
dven’s Christmas was one of these. In 
it figured 600 carol singers, a Christmas 
band, a Christmas Pantomime, a huge 
Christmas tree and hundreds of little 
people at the Auditorium. The panto- 
mime was directed by Samuel J. Hume. 
A Christmas Music Festival was the 
last event. For this 8000 persons gath- 
ered in the wide-open auditorium, listen- 
ing to, and participating in, a program 
of old carols, led by the vested choirs of 
the Episcopal churches of the city and 
the Christmas Band. A “Dramatic In- 
terlude,” especially written by George 
Cronyn for the St. Paul City festival; 
“The King and the Prophet” was pre- 
sented by Mr. Hume and a body of local 
amateurs. The entire festival was a dig- 
nified and noble expression, prophetic in 
character and wide-reaching. 





Urge Municipal Organ 


The second movement of importance 
is the eampaign for a municipal organ 
for St. Paul’s already notable Auditori- 
um. An article by William Webster 
Judd, musie and drama editor of the 
Pioneer Press and Dispatch, was the ex- 
citing cause. Given forth, as Mr. Judd 

“ as something which might some 
time become a reality,” his proposition 
that an organ be installed in the Audi- 
torlum seems now “as almost an accom- 

shed fact.” Within twenty-four hours, 
m vie business men, educators and 
organizers provided the backing of ap- 
proval and encouragement. Mayor L. C. 
Hodgson appointed a committee of 100. 
It met without delay in the Council 
Chamber of the City Hall. S. W. 


says, 


Dittenhofer was made chairman. Possi- 
bility of installation was assured by A. 
H. Stem, architect of the building. Prob- 
able cost was considered. Methods of 
raising the money were discussed. It was 
decided to work for the best possible or- 
gan, that the amount necessary be raised 
by popular subscription; that free organ 
recitals be assured by the City Council. 
The Pioneer Press and Dispatch has 
opened its columns for the acknowledg- 
ment of subscriptions, heading the list 
with a contribution of $250, and is giv- 
ing columns daily to the cause. So far, 
contributions range from twenty-five 
cents to $1000. Clubs are organizing in 
a general rally. St. Paul’s Municipal 
Organ is the topic of the day. There 
is no doubt of the satisfactory outcome. 
The temper of the city may be judged 
by the statement of C. W. Gordon, who 
is quoted as saying, “Why, yes. If we 
want it, let’s have it.” The thin edge 
of the wedge has been entered in the 
sum, raised in a very few days. 

The third significant movement in mu- 
sical circles lies in the intention to form 
a People’s Community Orchestra. W. W. 
Norton, known as community song lead- 
er, has been made Community Music Or- 
ganizer for the Community Service 
League in St. Paul. One of the objective 
points of Mr. Norton is the formation of 
an orchestra. 

At a meeting of representative and 
musically interested citizens called by 
Myron MeMillan, Mr. Norton was called 
on to outline his plan. He spoke of the 
need of a people’s orchestra as an edu- 
cative measure for increasing musical ap- 
preciation and giving constructive exer- 
cise to the amateur; to supplement the 
music work of the public schools; to in- 
crease interest and attendance at sym- 
phony concerts. He suggested programs 
based on sound pedagogic principles, to 
embody also community singing of a dig- 
nified character. The orchestra should 
be amateur in spirit, although a few pro- 
fessional men might be necessary to help 
out, in the woodwind section, for in- 
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stance. H. E. Brown spoke assuringly 
of the financial backin’, stating that 
funds are already available which would 
carry the orchestra through its first con- 
cert. The organization of a committee 
on membership was effected and Mr. Nor- 
ton is receiving applications. 

Two concerts by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony have been played on successive 
Thursday evenings. New Year’s night 
was a gala occasion, Rachmaninoff’s 
Symphony, No. 2, in E Minor, Op. 27, 
being the happy choice. Mr. Oberhoffer 
and the entire body of men responded to 
the enthusiasm of the auditors. Mischa 
Elman’s popularity was undoubted. He 
played Goldmark’s Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra, No. 1, in A Minor, sup- 
plemented by four encore numbers with 
piano accompaniments. Alfven’s Sym- 
phony, No. 3, in E Major; Tchaikovsky’s 
Theme and Variations from his Suite, No. 
3, in G@ Major, and Borowski’s “Three 
Paintii.gs” constituted the orchestral of- 
ferings at the last concert presented by 
Mr. Oberhoffer. They were brilliant in- 
deed and constituted splendid fare. Tilly 
Koenen, the soloist, sang van Eyken’s 
“Judith’s Song of Victory” and De- 
bussy’s Recitative and Aria of Lia from 
“T/Enfant Prodigue.” Her encores were 
a “Nachtlied” by van Eyken and a spring 
song by Hugo Wolf, sung in English. 

Lucy Gates’ recital under the auspices 
of the Schubert Club was a brilliant 
event. More than 1500 persons well- 
nigh filled the auditorium of the People’s 
Church. A group of MacDowell songs 
was charmingly sung, as were two col- 
oratura arias, Rossini’s “Una Voce Poco 
Fa” from “The Barber of Seville,” and 
the “Bell Song” from “Lakme.” Repeti- 
tion was demanded of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Hymn to the Sum” from “The 
Golden Cockerel.” Two groups included 
songs by Saint-Saéns, Chausson, Pierné, 
Lalo, Harriet Ware, Mary Turner Salter, 
Gena Branscombe and Gabriel Sibella. 
Fred M. Gee accompanied. 
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F. X. Arens, Recovered, Is Writing and 


Composing in San Diego, Cal. 


F. X. Arens, New York vocal instruc- 
tor and conductor, has recuperated from 
his recent illness. He is now in San 
Diego, Cal., where he is doing some 
writing. on vocal pedagogy and is also 
completing some compositions, for which 
his busy years in New York as teacher 
and conductor never permitted him to 
find time. Mrs. Porterfield a prominent 
San Diego singer, has placed her studio 
at his disposal and he is teaching there 
several hours each day, assisted by his 
pupil Carl Morris, baritone. A number 
of Mr. Arens’s pupils have followed him 
to the coast and are working with him. 
During his fourth annual course in Port- 
land, Ore., last fall Mr. Arens gave 
ninety-five lessons a week, so great was 
the demand for his services. Mr. Arens 
plans to return to New York next winter 
and resume his activities. 


Isolde Menges, Estelle Wentworth and 
Jules Falk Delight Terre Haute 
TERRE HAUTE, ILL, Jan. 10.—Isolde 
Menges, violinist, gave a recital at the 
Grand Opera House on Jan. 6, under the 
local management of George Jacob, offer- 
ing a program of classic and modern 
numbers. Eileen Beattie was her accom- 
panist. On Jan. 8, at the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Indiana State Normal School, 
Jules Falk, violinist and Estelle Went- 
worth, soprano were the much-applauded 
soloists. Eugenia De Coursey was the 
accompanist. L. E. A. 


Kansas School Children Give Operetta 


COFFEYVILLE, KAN., Jan. 15.—Under 
the direction of Leah Stewart, supervisor 
of music in the public schools, a perform- 
ance of “Santa Claus Junior,” an 
operetta, was given recently in the Jef- 
ferson Theater. The principal réles were 
assumed by Clifford Margley, William 
Truby, Albert Wilson, Carl Belt, Melvin 
Dick, Joseph Mecum, Donald Bone, Paul 
Bryant, Virginia Toble and Marie 
Graham. 





HEAR MARCHESA CAPPELLI 
Italian Soprano Sings Debussy in Novel 
Style Aided by Husband 
Under exceedingly august social pat- 
ronage the Marchesa Nessy Cappelli and 
her husband, the Marchese Orazio Cap- 


pelli, recently come from Italy with im- 
pressive credentials, gave a recital of 
songs at the Princess Theater on Tues- 
day afternoon of last week. The 


Marchesa, who is denominated a soprano, 


was heard in some airs by Cavalli, Caris- 
simi, Del Lento and Gluck, a Debussy 
group, English songs by Ronald, Bur- 


leigh and Foster and a group of Italian 
folk-songs. Advance report has described 
her as a potent and original interpreter 
of Debussy. Her presentation of his 
songs, deviated indeed from custom, for 
she delivered them seated in a huge red 
armchair and in a quasi-parlando not yet 
affected by seekers after “atmosphere.” 
Unfortunately the Marchesa did not con- 
sistently adhere to this style throughout 
the program, but as no good can come 
from a critical contemplation of what 
singing she did the rest may profitably 
be silence. The Marchese played his 


wife’s accompaniments with equanimity. 
ee 
Jeanne Gordon Under Exclusive Direc- 


tion of A. Spizzi 

Through an inadvertence the name of 
A. Spizzi was omitted from the adver- 
tisement of Jeanne Gordon, the new con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan in a recent 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. Miss Gordon 
is under the exclusive management of 
Mr. Spizzi. 
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London Unimpressed by a Bizet Revival 


Beecham’s Production of “Djamileh” Proves Dull, Despite Excellent Interpreters—Opera and 
Russian Ballet Season in Next-to-Final Week—Wagner Reigns as Favorite 








London, Dec. 19, 1919. 

OTH the ‘Beecham opera season and 

the Russian Ballet come to an end 
this week, but this has not prevented the 
former from adding another work to its 
répertoire. Bizet’s one-act opera “Djam- 
ileh” has not been heard in London since 
1893. One can well understand why it 
has remained out of the répertoire. 
Modern taste demands that a short opera 
should be based upon thrilling dramatic 


action. The new fashion was set, about 
the time “Djamileh” was last performed, 
by those Siamese twins of opera, ‘“‘Cav- 
alleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” and 
even that clever operatic comedy, “Su- 
sanna’s Secret,” has not changed it. The 
story of “Djamileh” is sentimental but 
not in the least dramatic, and the com- 
poser was quite right in treating it 
lyrically. It is an hour of song, with a 
dance thrown in by way of contrast, and 
very good song it is, too, but as drama 
it leaves us cold. It was very well put 
on by the Beecham company, and the 
singing of Gladys Ancrum, Webster Mil- 
lar and Walter Hyde was excellent. Al- 
together it makes a charming addition to 
the list of productions, although it is not 
one which will cause a crowd to collect 
at the box-office. 
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The Beecham season has had mixed 
results. “Tristan” and “Parsifal” have 
invariably filled the theater, and there 
have also been large audiences for the 
Puccini operas, which have mostly been 
given on Saturdays. 

Of the Russian operas, “Boris Godou- 
noff,” has been, as usual, the most suc- 
cessful. One of the disappointments was 
the scant attendance for some very good 
performances of “Falstaff.” So far as 
individuals are concerned, the most strik- 
ing features have been on the male side 
of the cast. Frank Mullings, as Tristan 
and as Othello, Walter Hyde as Parsifal 
and Norman Allin as Boris, Dositheus 
and Gurnemanz are the outstanding fig- 
ures. The general level has, however, 
been a high one, though this was not 
always apparent at the first perform- 
ance of each opera, when there were 
generally signs of too hasty prepara- 
tion. 


The Russian Ballet has had a remark- 
able run. It arrived from Spain in Au- 
gust, 1918, and opened on Sept. 5 at 
The Coliseum, where it played for thirty 
weeks, breaking all records. After a 
brief interval, during which it put in a 
fortnight at Manchester, it opened at the 
Alhambra Theater for a summer season 
of three months, and immediately after 
the vacation it went to the Empire Thea- 
ter for another season of the same dura- 
tion. Its success has been unbroken dur- 
ing this long period for, if the audi- 
ences at the Empire Theater have not 
been quite so large as those at the AI- 
hambra, they were still of enviable di- 
mensions. Both the répertoire and the 
cast have been strong. The former has 
included seven ballets which were new 
to London and the latter has been headed 
first by Lopukova and then by Karsa- 
vina in association with Leonide Mas- 
sine, whose novel choreography has 
aroused enthusiasm in art circles. The 
ballet now goes to Paris, returning here 
in time to appear at Covent Garden on 
June 7. 


More Pianists 


The avalanche of piano recitals con- 
tinued to the very end of the season. 
A week ago Frederic Lamond gave yet 
another Beethoven recital, while at the 
same time William Murdoch was play- 
ing a more varied program on his first 
reappearance after a tour in Scandi- 
navia. In the interval we have had more 
piano recitals from Ivan Phillipowsky, 
Norman Wilks, Adela Verne, Rapho 
Menasce (a gifted player who was 
blinded in the war), and to-morrow Vic- 
tor Benham gives a program of Schu- 
mann, prior to taking his departure for 
a tour on the Continent. In spite of 
fairly good audiences, there are signs 
that the public is tiring of all but the 
greatest pianists, and even these do not 
always fill a hall. But it is not unlikely 
that the approach of Christmas has some- 
thing to do with it, for it is quite un- 
usual to prolong the concert season until 
it clashes with the shopping expeditions 
which are thronging our streets just 
now. 


Dame Nellie Melba, who has seldom 
been known to break a promise, was pre- 
vented by illness from taking part in the 
concert given at the Albert Hall in aid 
of the Guards’ Home for the daughters 
of Guardsmen. The program was pro- 
vided by Mme. Clara Butt, Lady Tree, 
Tom Burke, Kennerley Rumford, a choir 
of leading members of the profession, 
and the massed bands of the Brigade of 
Guards, under their several conductors, 
who each took charge in turn. The King 
and Queen were there with the Prince of 
Wales and Princess Mary. It was a pop- 
ular affair, and the blazing scarlet of 
the bandsmen made the Albert Hall an 
unusually bright spot amid the rather 
dismal surroundings which we owe to 
our climate. 

A noteworthy concert of the week was 





that at which Marguerite Nielka made 


her reappearance after an interval dur- 
ing which she has been strenuously oc- 
cupied with various forms of national 
service. Before the war her voice was 
pleasant rather than powerful, but being 
gifted with remarkable intelligence, she 
could always be relied upon to give an 
illuminating interpretation of a program 
of songs. Now her voice has gained in 
volume, and instead of relying upon in- 
terpretative subtleties, she boldly plunged 
into a program which made great de- 
mands upon the voice, and she came out 
of the ordeal with complete success. She 
was accompanied by Albert Coates and 
the London Symphony Orchestra who 
brought the concert to a close with a 
brilliant performance of Scriabine’s 
“Poem of Ecstasy,” which one does not 
expect to hear at a vocal recital. 





A couple of days previously, M: 
Coates, with the same orchestra, and wit 
his namesake, John Coates, the teno 
gave us an evening of “Faust” musi 
The program comprised Wagner’s ove 
ture, an interlude by Roger-Ducasse e1 
titled “Le Jardin de Marguerite,” e» 
cerpts from Boito’s “Mefistofele” an 
3erlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” conclu 
ing wit Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony. Th 
last work brought the conductor an ov: 
tion such as one seldom sees here. T!} 
audience remained in the hall for a lor 
time to give vent to its enthusiasm. Th 
is very encouraging, but from a pra 
tical point of view one regretted the ai 
dience was not larger, for there we: 
many empty seats, and the giving of o 
chestral concerts is becoming, financial] 
very difficult, as everything has becon 
more expensive except the prices of a 
mission. 





Reimherr to Sing in Japanese 


George Reimherr, the New York ten 
will sing Japanese folk songs in t 
original text at the Frederic Warr 
Ballad concerts to be given in New Yo: 
this winter. 





Dicie Howell was the soloist at t! 
opening of the new club of the 77th Diy 
sion, New York, Jan. 4. 
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“Il tono fa la musica” 


HE tone makes the music! 
the old proverb, whose truth is attested 
by the enormous sums great violinists 
pay for their Cremonas, by the care with 
which master pianists select their instruments. 
So with your own piano. You will never 
attain complete beauty nor satisfaction from 
an instrument of mediocre quality. Develop 
your children’s talent through practice and 
study upon a piano that will attune the 
young ear to true harmony. Express your 
own musical aspirations:through an instru- 
ment of perfect tone quality. 
In the Knabe you find an instrument that 
possesses that intangible quality we designate 
timbre ina rich, beautifully placed voice —a 
pure string tone that carries marvelously. 


“THE PIANO FOR A LIFETIME’ 


\Yonvenient terms arranged Pianos taken in exchange 


inabe 


Warerooms - Fif 





—lItalian proverb 
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Revivals of ‘‘Louise’’ and ‘‘Hamlet’’ by Chicago 
Forces Bring Victories for Garden and Ruffo 





Raisa’s Singing of “Norma” and Mary Garden’s of “Carmen” Among Other Features of 
Ninth Week—Gunsbourg’s “Old Eagle” Revived After Several Years’ Silence—Florence 
Macbeth Praised as. “Ophelia’”—Noted Concert Artists Visit Metropolis — Lhévinne 
and Brard Stir Piano Devotees 
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Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Jan. 15, 1920. 


TEMS which stand out conspicuously 

in the ninth week of the Chicago 
ypera season are the performances of 
‘Carmen,’ with Mary Garden in the 
1ame part, the revival of “Louise,” in 
Charpentier’s opera of that name, Titta 
Ruffo’s interpretation of Hamlet in 
(homas’s opera of that title, and the 
repetitions of Rosa Raisa’s vocal tour de 
force in Bellini’s “Norma.” 

Then, also, the repetition, after several 
years of silence, of the one-act opera, 
“Le Vieil Aigle,” by Raoul Gunsbourg, 
added variety to the repertory, and 
“Pagliacci,” “L’Amore dei Tre Re” and 
“Rip Van Winkle” completed the week’s 
opera schedule. 

Mary Garden’s great gifts lie espe- 
cially in the modern French repertory, 
and in this category her Carmen is, per- 
haps, one of her most complete and in- 
dividual characterizations. She portrays 
the Spanish gypsy girl not altogether as 
unsophisticated, nor yet entirely way- 
ward or cruel in disposition, but she adds 
at times a touch of personal sympathy. 
And as for her singing, in this opera, 

he puts forth a vocal style and a man- 
ner of coloring her tones to fit the mood 
and the text, with admirable fidelity. 

She was in the spirit of the opera last 
Sunday afternoon and surpassed herself. 

The Don José of John O’Sullivan, the 
Irish tenor, was presented in accordance 
with the operatic conventions*and both 
n his singing and acting, he scored im- 
ressively. 

Baklanoff’s Escamillo is a familiar de- 
lineation with Chicago opera devotees, 
ind he sang and acted with his usual 
routine. The “Toreador Song,” of course, 
had to be repeated. 

Nina Morgana was the Micaela and 
presented a petite, sympathetic char- 
acter study. She sang with vocal charm 
and musical skill, and her clear, high 
soprano voice gives much promise of 
good things in the lyric and coloratura 
operatic roles. Huberdeau, Defrere, 
Pavloska, De Phillippe, Nicolay and 
Daddi, in his first appearance since Cam- 
panini’s death, made up the rest of the 
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cast. Pavley, Oukrainsky and their bal- 
let corps furnished a picturesque dance 
in the last act, and Marinuzzi conducted 
the opera with consummate mastery. 


“Norma” Repeated 


Rosa Raisa in the title réle of Bellini’s 
tragic opera, “Norma,” is one of the 
good reasons for the revival of this 
stilted and outlived operatic score. Its 
performance last Monday evening ac- 
centuated Raisa’s remarkable vocal gifts 
and endurance. Her singing of this diffi- 
cult music was nothing short of the sen- 
sational, and without any noticeable 
signs of relaxation, she thundered forth 
tones, full-throated and pure, through 
the length of the opera. 

Dolci, likewise, has much difficult mu- 
sic tg sing here, and he also acquitted 
himself with great credit as far as vocal 
exposition of the rdle was concerned. 
He is rather heavy and stiff in his stage 
actions, however, and thus dissipates 
much of the charm of his operatic repre- 
sentations, especially through his failure 
to give spontaneous dramatic action to 
his roles. 

Virgilio Lazzari’s basso made its usual 
fine impression as the Chief of the 
Druids, and Myrna Sharlow has a sym- 
pathetic part as Adalgisa. 

Marinuzzi conducted finely. 

Raoul Gunsbourg’s one-act Crimean 
opera, “Le Vieil Aigle,” after a rest of 
several years was revived last Tuesday 
evening at the Auditorium, with Bakla- 


noff, Gall and Fontaine in the three 
leading roles. 
The story concerns a Khan Avasz, 


his Tolaik and a favorite slave, Zina. 
The son, iust returned from the war, is 
promised his heart’s desire by the father. 
This proves to be the possession of the 
favorite slave, and so when once the 
promise is given, it is fulfilled. The 
slave, however, prefers to remain with 
the old Khan, and so as to adjust mat- 
ters according to his own code, he throws 
the slave into the sea, and soon follows 
her, into the same watery grave. 

The composer has set his story into 
music which smacks strongly of Balkan 


melodies and Serbian dance rhythms, 
and while there is nothing original, 


either in the harmonic structure or in 
the melodic vein, it is rich in instru- 
mental colors and martial in character. 

Baklanoff made a severe and uncom- 
promising old feudal lord, singing with 
declamatory style. 

Charles Fontaine sang with power and 
dramatic warmth the somewhat diffuse 
and ungrateful music. of his réle, and 
Yvonne Gall made a very pretty and se- 
ductive slave and sang with great vocal 
finish and artistic poise. Charlier con- 
ducted and made the music sound better 
than it really is. 

In “Pagliacci,” which followed, Titta 
Ruffo again created a veritable furore 
with his singing of the prologue, boom- 
ing forth its big melodic -message with 
voluminous tone. Myrna Sharlow, more 
at home in the réle of Nedda, since last 
week, made this part stand forth promi- 
nently, and Lamont, in fine voice, re- 
ceived a personal ovation for his moving 
interpretation of the “Lament.” He re- 
ceived several curtain calls at its conclu- 
sion. Defrere was the Silvio and Mari- 
nuzzi, who conducted, read the partitur 
with musical understanding. 


“Louise” 
Mary Garden in the réle of Louise 
puts forth one of the most grip- 


ping and moving characterizations in her 
entire repertory. The opera was revived 
for the first and only performance for 
this season last Wednesday evening and 
it made again a profound impression on 
the audience. 

A more typical, beautiful and more 
artistic portrayal of the Parisian work- 
ing girl would be difficult indeed to find 
than that which Miss Garden depicts 
for us in this operatic limnment, and her 
musical and dramatic delineation stands 
alone. She scored a genuine triumph. 

Charles Fontaine as Julien sang and 
played the character with ease and flu- 


-ency and he can count this réle as among 


the very best that he has thus far pre- 
sented to Chicago opera-goers. Hector 





Dufranne’s Father is famous and his rich 
baritone voice took on just the right 
warmth and sympathy in his music. 
Marie Claessens was the Mother and did 
commendably with a role new in her 
repertory. 

Of the forty other characters in the 
opera, Warnery in a dual role was ac- 
ceptable, Sharlow in the dressmaking 
shop managed her solo well, Huberdeau’s 
voice came forth in two short scenes 
with fine resonance, Dora De Phillippe 
was mischievous and vocally realistic as 
a street arab and an errand girl, and 
Pavloska, Darch, Noe and Follis helped 
to make the shop scene effective. Fran- 
cesco Daddi as the old clothes man made 
a hit with his caricature. 

Marcel Charlier gave a comprehensive 
and authoritative reading to the score 
and the entire performance was a nota- 
ble one. 


“Hamlet” Revived 


Some years ago when Titta Ruffo was 
here on his previous engagement with 
the Chicago Opera Association, he was 
heard in Ambroise Thomas’s_ opera, 
“Hamlet,” and last Thursday evening 
the opera was revived to give Ruffo 
again an opportunity to present his 
dramatic and musical interpretation of 
the Prince of Denmark. 

No really potent reason could be given 
for the resuscitation of this very tire- 
some, inane score for even Ruffo’s pow- 
erful and resonant voice, nor could 
Florence Macbeth’s refined lyric singing 
keep one interested in this’ diluted 
“Tannhauser” semblance of an opera. 

Ruffo is particularly fond of the 
character and as the Thomas work is the 
only one even passably approximating 
anything like Shakespeare’s philosophic 
tragedy, so he has added this role to his 
repertory and puts forth in its inter- 
pretation a plausible impersonation. 

He does make the character somewhat 
too old in appearance, but he made a big 
sensation with the Drinking Song, and 
also brought forth some fine sustained 
singing in the soliloquy, “To be or not 
to be.” 

Then, also, Miss Macbeth gained a de- 
cided mark of recognition from the ca- 
pacity audience, for her limpid, smooth 
and clear exposition of the florid music 
in her role, and especially did she score 
with the ”Mad Scene” which closes the 
opera. Her Ophelia is a royal, refined 
figure and both dramatically and vocally 
commendable. 

Others in the cast were Cyrena Van 
Gordon, who was excellent as Gertrude, 
singing with unusually warm and lus- 
cious voice and making a striking ap- 
pearance; Lazzari, who had a short and 
rather trying role as Claudius; and 
Cotreiuil, Nicolay, Mojica, and Defrere. 

A very pretty interlude was the ballet 
in which Oukrainsky, Mlle. Ludmilla and 
their coryphees put forth some graceful 
and agile dances. Marcel Charlier con- 
ducted and made much of the music 
sound as though it were worth while. 

Mary Garden showed at the matinée 
performance, Saturday afternoon, that 
she has improved her presentation of 
Fiora in Montemezzi’s masterpiece, 
“T,’Amore dei Tre Re,” incalculably since 
her début in the réle last week. She found 
its dramatic delineation much easier, and 
more in accordance with its import, and 
she brought to her singing a remarkably 
dramatic vocal advancement, and gave 
forth a wealth of tone and a _ power 
which was astounding in its quality and 
its fire. She won a triumph. 

Edward Johnson, the American tenor, 
emphasized his excellent work as Avito, 
and he also made a greater impression 
than he did before. He has found this 
character more to his liking and plays it 
with a great show of passion and tem- 
perament. The role of Manfredo was in 
the capab'e hands of Carlo Galeffi, the 
Italian baritone, for whom Campanini 
predicted great things. He encompassed 
his role with ringing, resonant tones and 
made an imposing and impressive figure 
as the Roman warrior. Much of the love 
music of his part he sang with charm 
of manner and with fine musical expres- 
sion. Virgilio Lazzari, as Archibaldo, 


duplicated his success, his booming basso 
voice suiting the tragic réle eminently, 
and he also acted with remarable real- 
ism. Gino Marinuzzi conducted the score 
and his reading was one of the finest ex- 
amples of his skill and musical talents 
that we heard from him since he joined 
the company. 

“Rip Van Winkle” was the offering at 
the evening performance last Saturday, 
and this latest opera from the pen of the 
departed Reginald De Koven, was wit- 
nessed by a sold-out house, which gave 
indisputable evidence of its enjoyment 
of the work by frequent applause. 
Evelyn Herbert was again the Peterkee, 
Georges Baklanoff, the Rip, Edna Darch, 
Emma Noe, Hector Dufranne, Warnery, 
Nicolay, Defrere and Cotreuil, all re- 
peated their individual réles, and Alex- 
ander Smallens conducted and gave a 
more closely-knit, swifter-moving read- 
ing of the music than before. 

The opera was presented as a last 
mark of respect to the lamented Regi- 
nald De Koven. 


Concerts and Recitals 


Stracciari, Lhévinne, the Flonzaley 
Quartet, Maggie Teyte, John Powell, 
Frederik Frederiksen, Gordon Camp- 


bell, Madeline Brard, and Arthur Kraft 
were among the recitalists and concert 
artists of the week. 

Most of these were visitors, and their 
Chicago appearances were hailed by the 
musical public with deserved acclaim. 

Maggie Teyte, the English soprano, 
was the soloist at the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra last Friday afternoon and 
made a conspicuous success in her three 
places on the program. First in the air, 
“Voi che sapete” from Mozart’s “Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” then with an air from 
an interesting symphonic piece, song of 
“Le Temps de Lilas” and last, with the 
“Connais Tu le Pays” from Thomas’s 
“Mignon.” In these selections she dis- 
played a voice of fine quality, of smooth 
tone emission, and of warm timbre. Her 
interpretative gifts are noteworthy, and 
she won a brilliant success. 

Riccardo Stracciari and John Powell 
gave the joint recital at the Blackstone 
Hotel last Tuesday morning, the last of 
the Kinsolving musicales, and Stracciari 
in two arias by Massenet and Rossini 
and two groups of songs more than sus- 
tained his envious reputation with Chi- 
cago music-lovers, which he had acquired 
as one of the leading singers of the Chi- 
cago Opera. His “Largo al Factotum,” 
from “The Barber” specially pleased. 
He was in good voice and his refined 
tone production, his elegance of style and 
his artistic phrasing captivated his 
hearers. 

Mr. Powell, the American pianist, in 
the C Sharp Minor Scherzo by Chopin, 
did some clean, musical playing and 
later, in some of his own compositions, 
showed a real creative talent. 

The Flonzaley Quartet came to the 
Blackstone Theater for its second con- 
cert of the season and again delighted a 
large audience with a new “Quartet 
founded on Negro Themes” by Daniel 
Gregory Mason. The quartet is a fine 
piece of polyphonic writing. 

The Flonzaleys played the quartet 
with perfect unity of performance as to 
its musical interpretation, and as to its 
rhythmie and technical exactitude. Other 
numbers were by Mozart, Osten-Sacken 
and Dvorak. 

Josef Lhévinne, the Russian piano vir- 
tuoso, at Orchestra Hall last Sunday 
afternoon gave an exhibition of tran- 
scendant piano playing, which made a 
profound impression on the critical audi- 
ence that had come to listen to a pro- 
gram made up of Beethoven, Bach-d’Al- 
bert, Schumann, Chopin and Dohnanyi. 

His performance of the F Sharp 
Minor Polonaise by Chopin was an ex- 
emplary technical and musical rendition 
of one of the most difficult of the Polish 
composer’s works, and his fine inter- 
pretations of the “Etudes Sympho- 
niques” by Schumann, the “Islamey” of 
Balakireff, and the Dohnanyi “Caprice- 
Etude,” were fraught with poetic and 
musical insight and with clear and per- 
fect articulation. 


Hear New Sonatas 


The sonata program played by Fred- 
erik Frederiksen, violinist, and Gordon 
Campbell, pianist, at the Ziegfeld Thea- 
ter last Wednesday morning brought to 
hearing three ensemble works of inter- 
est. These were the John Alden Car- 
penter, the John Ireland played at this 
concert for the first time in America 
and the Emil Siégren sonatas, They are 
all compositions with decided modern 
trends, that of Sjégren showing the 
greatest coherence and musical combina- 
tion and the most melodious qualities. 


[Continued on page 42] 
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[Continued from page 41] 
Its themes are founded on Scandinavian 
folk music and have, of course, the 
greater general appeal. 

Both Mr. Frederiksen and Mr. Camp- 
bell gave illuminating readings of these 
sonatas, Mr. Frederiksen’s technique was 
more than adequate for the intricate 
violin parts, his tone fine, and his phras- 
ing and interpretative qualities showed 
mature musicianship. Mr. Campbell was 
an able associate in the piano parts of 
these sonatas. 

Sarah Lessick, a Chicago soprano, was 
heard in a song recital at Kimball Hall 
last Wednesday evening and disclosed a 
pleasing stage presence and a promising 
vocal talent in a long list of miscella- 
neous songs. 

Magdeleine Brard, the young French 
pianist, made a fleeting visit to Chicago 
last Tuesday afternoon giving a short 
recital at the Blackstone Theater, under 
the auspices of the Lake View Musical 
Society. She was assisted by Arthur 
Kraft, the Chicago tenor. Miss Brard 
is scarcely sixteen but already has ad- 
vanced so far on the road to virtuosity 
that she astonishes her audience by the 
maturity of her interpretations, by the 
clear technical mastery displayed and 
by her genuine musical phrasing. She 
was listed for a Theme and Variations 
by Glazounoff, for some Chopin Preludes 
and Etudes and the G Minor Ballad and 
for the XIIIth Rhapsody by Liszt. She 
scored particularly with the Chopin bal- 
lade. 

Arthur Kraft, well-known American 
tenor, was heard in several French and 
American songs. His voice disclosed a 
fine lyric quality, an artistic method, and 
his interpretative style was most clearly 
expressed in the Richard Hageman song, 
“Do Not Go, My Love,” and in the song, 
“My Little House,” by Seneca Pierce. 
He had to respond to many encores. 

The third of the Children’s concerts 
given by the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra last Thursday afternoon again af- 
forded the younger Chicago music-lovers 
an opportunity to hear some of the 


lighter symphonic music performed in 
model fashion by the orchestra under 
Mr. Stock. The latter always prefaces 
the pieces performed with some elucida- 
tory remarks which are entertaining as 
well as instructive. 

At the Symphony concert program 
mentioned before, at which Miss Teyte 
was the soloist of the day, the other 
numbers on the program were all 
French, excepting the “Pleasure Dome 
of Kubla Kahn,” by Charles Griffes, the 
American composer. Of especial inter- 
est also was the d’Indy Symphony No. 2, 
which was given a very polished pres- 
entation. The Griffes piece proved im- 
aginative and descriptive. The excerpts 
from “The Damnation of Faust” by Ber- 
lioz made a rousing close for the cen- 
cert, which was conducted with musical 
erudition by Frederick Stock. 





Carolyn Willard, one of Chicago’s best 
known pianists and teachers, gave a re- 
cital on Sunday afternoon, January 11, 
in Aurora, Ill., before the Civic Music 
Association. She was well received by 
the musical public. 

Winnifred Lamb, pianist, has just re- 
turned from a successful concert tour of 
the West. 

Frederik Frederiksen, the violinist, 
has been busy with a number of recitals 
and concerts during the last week, one 
of the most important being given at 
Atheneum Hall, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
another at Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Vittoria Trevisan, one of the most 
popular of the bassos of the Chicago 
company and a buffo of unusual talents, 
has been ill for a week, and has been 
taken to the Grant Hospital, suffering 
from leakage of the heart. 








Mary Garden Returns to New York 
With New Triumphs to Her Credit 








| get Mary Garden, “unforgettable” 
Melisande, Thais, Louise, Juggler; 


with innumerable other réles in re- 
serve, all illumined by the amazing per- 
sonality, joined to the exquisite art, that 
has made her unique among singing-ac- 
tresses since the day of her début at the 
Opera Comique. Oscar Hammerstein, 
the impresario whose lasting impression 
on American hearers owed so much to 
her intrepretative genius, said of her 
just before he died: “She does not even 
know how great she is. She knows that 
she is great, but how much greater she 
is than others she herself does not know.” 

Fresh from her recent Paris triumphs 
in the réle of Cleopatre, in which she 
fascinated our audiences last year, and 
with a great success in “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re” in Chicago to her credit, Miss Gar- 
den comes to New York on Jan. 26 with 








HUGO KORTSCHAK, First Violin 
EMILE FERIR, Viola 


Andante espressivo. 
Assai agitato 


Allegro non troppo 
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Finale. 





Tickets: $1.00, $1.50 & $2.00. 





BERKSHIRE 
STRING QUARTET 


Assisted by 


BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
PROGRAM 


I, 


Quartet No. 3 in A major.......ccccccccccccsecsscccssnccess Schumann 
Allegro molto Moderato . 


Adagio molto 
Allegro molto vivace 


IT. 
Phantasy Cusntet, (O6.. 19) 06 as isc cvdesenss Perry ere Eugéne Goossens 


IIT. 
Quintet for piano and strings, (Op. 34) in F mimnor........... Brahms 


Andante, un poco adagio 
Allegro 
Poco sostenuto. 


AEOLIAN 
HALL 


Entrance on 43rd Street 
Bet. 5th and 6th Avenues 


TUESDAY EVENING 


January 27th 
Nineteen hundred and twenty 
at 8:15 o'clock 
SECOND SUBSCRIPTION 
CONCERT OF THE 


JACQUES GORDON, Second Violin 
EMMERAN STOEBER, Violoncello. 


Allegro non troppo. 





3oxes $12.00 Plus 10% War Tax. 











Management, WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 














the Chicago Opera Association, and 
operagoers are already looking forward 
to hearing her, not only in the réles for 
a long time associated with her conquer- 
ing art, but also in comparatively newer 
parts, such as Monna Vanna, Fiora and 
Gismonda. The latter is the name rdéle 
of one of the first and one of the most 
successful novelties introdueed by Mr. 
Campanini last year. In it Miss Garden, 
as the queen who gave up all for love, 
made an operatic sensation; and the im- 
pression than made on her. audiences 
deepened steadily since. 


ANNA CASE APPEARS IN 
METROPOLITAN CONCERT 








Gabriella Besanzoni and Couzinou Also 
Heard to Advantage in Sunday 
Program 


At the Sunday night concert at the 
Metropolitan on Jan. 18 the soloists were 
Anna Case, soprano, formerly a member 
of the company; Gabriella Besanzoni, 
contralto, and Robert Couzinou, baritone. 

Mr. Couzinou was heard to far better 
advantage than in any of the operas in 
which he has appeared this season. His 
first offering, an aria from Diaz’s “Ben- 
venuto Cellini,” was not impressive, but 
on the second half of the program in a 
group of songs, especially Leroux’s “Le 
Nil,” his voice sounded beautiful, and 
it was also a treat to hear a really-truly 
Frenchman sing French songs. Mme. 
Besanzoni’s first number was “Ah mon 
Fils!” from “Le Prophéte,” which was, 
in the main, well sung except for a flat 
A sharp in the climax. Miss Case sang 
“Depuis le Jour” from “Louise” exceed- 
ingly well, and gave as encore the waltz 
from “Romeo and Juliet,” and, accom- 
panied by the composer, Charles Gilbert 
Spross’s “Robin, Sing Us a Song.” The 
first half of the program was. brought 
to a close with Balfour Gardiner’s “The 
Joyful Homecoming,” which had its first 
American hearing. It is a short number 


in march rhythm, scored in a scholar 
manner, though without any particular 
original features. It suffered somewh: 
from a rather spiritless performance. 
Mme. Besanzoni’s second offering w: 
La Cieca’s aria from “Gioconda” and t} 
“Habanera” from “Carmen.” Both « 
these were well sung, the latter in re 
Carmenesque style. As encore she chos 
of all things in the operatic categor 
Marguerite’s mad song from _ Boito 
“Mefistofele,” an extraordinary offerin 
as the aria is feather-like in texture an 
ill-suited to her unusually heavy voic 
The orchestra, under Richard - Hag: 
man, played, besides the Gardiner nun 
ber, the overture to “The Bartered Bride 
and Svendsen’s “Carnival in Paris.” 


The American 
Violinist 


RUDOLPH | 


POLK. 


is available for this Spring 
and the entire next season 


FORTHCOMING RECITALS 
Chicago—Orchestra Hall 
February 24th 
Lockport, N. Y. 
February 27th 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
February 29th 
Portland, Me. 

March 2nd 
Montreal 
March 4th 
Philadelphia (Academy of Music) 
March 10th 
Chicago—Orchestra Hall 
March 17th 
Boston, Mass.—Jordan Hall 
March 19th 
New York—Carnegie Hall 
March 23rd 





*‘He showed himself a careful and 
musicianly player, possessed of 
unusual technical proficiency.” 


N. Y. Globe, Oct. 15th, 1919. 


“One of the most remarkable ap- 
pearances among the younger 
violinists.” 


M. Halperson, in N. Y. Staats- 
Zeitung 
Oct. 15, 1919 
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Mr. Polk’s fee for these introduc- 
tory seasons places it within the 
power of any club or college to 
engage him. 


Ask me for dates, photos, etc. 


M. H. HANSON, 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 




















GEORGE ROBERTS 


Pianist-Accompanist 


Lewiston (Maine) “Journal.” 

‘‘Not the least attraction of the evening was the artisti: 
work of George Roberts, an accompanist of much more thx! 
usual ability. 
fully sympathetic and played to emphasize the beauties 0! 
the songs, his tones were, in themselves, songlike.’’ 
Oswego (N. Y.) “Palladium.” 

“The singers (Virginia Rea and Bertram Bailey) wer 
fortunate in having George Roberts as accompanist, tha) 
whom Oswego audiences have never heard better. 
been heard here in this capacity many times, and there i> 
always a remarkable and unusual accord between instru 
mentalist and vocalists which adds immeasurably, son 
times unsensed on the part of the listener, to the enjoy 
ment.’’——Edward Crane. 


CARNEGIE HALL, New York City 


Mr. Roberts’ accompaniments were wonder 


He has 


Address: Studio 611 


*Phone: Circle 1350 
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COLORATURA SOPRANO 
CONCERTS—RECITALS 
Re-engaged Metropolitan Opera 

Address: Metropolitan Opera © 





Mme. NANA GENOVESE 


Management: Annie Friedbe's 
Metropolitan Opera House B 
1425 Broadway, New Yor’ 


AMERICAN-ITALIAN MEZZO-SOPRANO, formerly of Manhattan Opera Company 
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Kreisler, McCormack and Cortot Make 
Pittsburgh’s Week Thrice Notable 





Violinist Receives Ovation Despite American Legion’s Activi- 
ties—Irish Tenor Gains Usual Welcome—French Pianist, 
Soloist with Philadelphia Forces—Offer Prize for Choral 


Work 
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Pe PA., Jan. 17.—Fritz 
Kreisler came and played just as if 
ere weren’t an American Legion. 

Thursday came and there were all kinds 

rumors. Down in the newspaper 
offices we had it that the Legion was 
voing to stage a demonstration at the 


hall. Fritz might come out on the stage, 
but he wouldn’t go any further with his 
recital. He would simply be booed and 
hissed right out of our murky village. 
The police evidently heard the same 


story, because they had a whole platoon 
of bluecoats at Carnegie Hall by 7 p. m. 
No one was admitted without a ticket, 
no standing room was sold, and no seats 
on the stage were allowed. There were 
almost as many policemen as there were 
auditors. Promptly at eight-fifteen the 
violinist appeared and the audience gave 
him a rousing round of applause, and 
from then on everything was as happy 
as a wedding bell. Kreisler seemed to 
be in fine fettle and he played as we 
haven’t heard him for some years. His 
program was the usual excursion into 


Kreisleriana, transcriptions and original 
compositions without end, and for the 
most part highly desirable. Other vio- 
linists may come here, but there is not 
one who has the Kreisler magnetism. 


This was evinced in number after 
number. 
He gave concertos by Vivaldi and 


Viotti and miscellaneous short pieces 


ranging from  Rimsky-Korsakow _ to 
Brahms. He also gave a number in 


memoriam of Sergt. David Hochstein. 
Carl Lamson at the piano proved him- 
self a master on the Kreisler plane. He 
played his soloist and the compositions 
with the utmost fidelity. A super-accom- 
panist, Carl Lamson. Pittsburgh was 
not only glad to see Fritz Kreisler, but 
it is happy to see him re-engaged for 
next year. 

On Tuesday night John McCormack 
came and delighted 4000 devotees of the 
cult McCormack. The Mosque was 
crowded and the S. R. O. sign was need- 
ed. It would be John McCormack’s last 
concert for two years and so everybody 
who could raise the war tax was present. 
Every time we hear the foremost con- 
cert tenor we are sorry he doesn’t sing 
oratorio; he could revitalize that almost 








“Marguerite D’Alvarez 
on Saturday afternoon in 
Carnegie Hall demonstrated 
quite completely to my way 
of thinking that she is one 
of the finest artists of the 
day; she is young enough 
so that she may yet be the 
finest.”’-—Carl Van Vechten. 


“In the old Manhattan 
days Miss D’Alvarez pos- 
sessed a voice of quite un- 
usual range and richness. 
She was very young, but 
her future already prom- 
ised greatly. Miss D’AI- 
varez still has the unusual 
voice and her art is far 
more varied and expressive 
than of old. A woman of 
rare intelligence and _ in- 
stinctive insight, abounding 
in emotional energy, she 

















vitalizes her singing with 
the generous endowments 
of her nature. 

Fine enunciation in 
Italian, French, English 
} and Spanish was a feature 
of Miss D’Alvarez’s per- 
tormance. The majesty of 
grief and the grand man- 


ner marked her delivery of the lament from ‘Orfeo.’ ” 
—Pitts Sanborn, in the New York Globe, November 


3, 1919. 


“A newcomer was Mme. D’Alvarez, the Peruvian 
contralto, who accomplished her debute as Herodias. 
(he possessor of a face of rare beauty, an actress of 
Power, with a voice rich, full, velvety and excellently 
schooled, she is an artist who won favor in the opening 
scene and held it.’"—W. L. Hubbard in the Chicago 


Tribune, January 5, 1920. 


“Her voice is deep and full, powerful and with the 
Suave dark tone quality that is the mark of the real 
contralto.”—Edward Moore in the Chicago Journal, 


January 5, 1920. 


33 WEST 42D ST., NEW YORK CITY 


"ALVAREZ 


New York and Chicago Join London in 
Acclaiming Her a Sensational Contralto 






conspicuously. 


tional 


better. 


From the poignant emotion of such 
things as Debussy’s ‘Air de Lia’ or the tragic ‘La 
Maja Dolorosa’ of Granados (one of the most over- 
whelming numbers on the whole list) she turns with 
surpassing ease to the opposite pole in Debussy’s 
‘De Greve’ or ‘La Flute de Pan,’ and leaves one hope- 
lessly wondering whether most to admire the emo- 
intensity in 
lizhtness of touch and delicacy of expression in the 

other, but convinced that in neither the one style nor 

the other could the thing conceivably have been done 

Really, in the presence of such consummate 

art, the enthusiasm aroused was not surprising.”— | 
Westminster Gazette, January 24, 1919. | 


For Concert and Recital Address METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU | 


Personal Representative:-—NAT ARLOCK 


“By the exercise of her 
potent and illuminating art 
Mme. D’Alvarez kept a 
large audience entranced | 
at the concert she gave 
yesterday afternoon with 
the support of Sir Henry 
Wood and the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra. Nothing 
seemingly comes amiss to 
this finely equipped singer 
who can turn with con- 
summate ease from the in- 
terpretation of Gluck and 
Purcell to that of Debussy. 
With what beauty of voice 
and warmth of feeling, and 
characteristic graces of 
style she sang these and | 
other things in a program | 
admirably designed to ex- 
ploit her temperamental | 
eifts there is no need to | 
describe.”—London Daily 
Telegraph, June 12, 1918. 
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“Once again Mme. D’AI- 
varez gave her - hearers 
some truly wonderful sing- 
ing yesterday. And, once 
again, it was the amazing 
variety and versatility of 
her art that stood out so 


the one case, or the exquisite 
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defunct art. He gave a stirring exposi- 
tidn of the recitative and aria from 
Handel’s “Solomon.” His American 
songs comprised Wintter Watts’ “When 
Beauty Grows Too Great,” and his ac- 
companist, Edwin Schneider’s, “Only 
You.” He sang Frank Bridge’s “Go not, 
Happy Day” and the usual group of 
Irish songs. John McCormack is prob- 
ably the only concert singer who can 
forget his words and get tremendous ap- 
plause. What is it—his personality? 
Anyway, he forgot completely the third 
verse of a lilting Irish song, “The Next 
Market Day,” and the house applauded 
him to an echo. McCormack was feeling 
unusually generous, as he gave encores 
up to two and three times. To have 
heard John McCormack sing Liza Leh- 
mann’s “Ah, Moon of My Delight” is to 
have heard something that you will never 
forget. Donald McBeath, violinist, fur- 
nished some contrasting and pleasant 
numbers, and Edwin Schneider accom- 
panied both his soloists in his customary 
style. ; 

The Philadelphia Orchestra arrived on 
IKriday night and Saturday afternoon 
for its brace of concerts. It was the end 
of a hard luck tour, according to Arthur 
Judson, manager. Leopold Stokowski, 
director, has been laid off for two weeks 
by an acute attack of neuritis, Hans 
Kindler was dropped in Harrisburg, a 
violinist was left en route, and a bas- 
soonist had to go away for a few days. 
If they had had another town to make 
there would probably have been no one 
left but Dr. Thaddeus Rich, concert- 
master and conductor, and a pair of 
kettle drums. Be that as it may, Thad- 
deus Rich made an admirable leader; he 
was thoroughly competent and he read 
his scores with the same skill with which 
he plays them, and that means every- 
thing. The program was the most thriil- 
ing that the Philadelphia Orchestra has 
yet presented. It opened with young 


Charles T. Griffes’ fantasy ‘Baccha- 
nale.” It was a work that was slashing 


in tone and color, replete with all the 
modernistic paraphernalia, celesta, many 
mutings, from strings to horns and 
cacaphonic dissonance crashed on caca- 
phonic dissonance. It was a fine Bacchic 
excitement. The event of the program, 
however, was Alfred Cortot, in the 
Rachmaninoff Concerto No. 3. If Rach- 
maninoff was stimulating in his own 
reading of his No. 2 Concerto, Alfred 
Cortot was a whirlwind. He had his 
audience hanging on to their seats in 
ecstasy. The concerto is a monumental 
work and it is one of the few concertos 
we would like to hear annually. He is 
the one pianist this year to make a pro- 
found impression here. We are grate- 
ful that he is to return in February to 
play with the Art Society in a quasi 
Chopin recital. The middle movement 
and the Finale are movements that every 
composer who contemplates writing a 
concerto should hear; they are the last 
word in piano-orchestra dynamics. The 
program closed in a dull, anti-climax 
fashion with the Schuman C Major Sym- 
phony. After Griffes and the Rachmani- 
noff onslaught no symphony could stand 
the strain of being an after-piece, and 
certainly not the Schuman No. 2. The 
orchestra gave it a smooth reading, but 
it simplv failed to sustain interest. 

The Tuesday Musical Club is going to 
offer a prize of $200 for a serious com- 
position for treble voices. Watch the 
line form to the right to submit inspired 
treblings. 

The choir of St. Andrew’s Episcopal 
Church, Charles Rebstock, organist and 
choirmaster, sang Stainer’s “Daughter 
of Jairus” last Sunday. This represent- 
ative choir has made a reputation for it- 
self by the high standard of its work. 
Mr. Rebstock is a brilliant recitalist. 

Phillip James was in town last week 
in charge of the destinies of Victor Her- 
bert’s new opera, “The Golden Girl.” 
Phillip James seems to be doing for 
comic opera what he did for church 
music—and that is a good deal. He 
makes a _ splendid conductor of light 
opera. H. B. G. 


Fidelman Makes Successful Appearances 
in Concerts 

Sacha Fidelman, violinist, who recent- 
ly returned from a successful tour as 
soloist and concert-master of the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, has made several 
appearances as soloist at the concerts 
given by the New York Globe and Eve- 
ning Telegram, winning much praise 
from the critics. 








MAYO WADLER 


“4 merica’s Own Violinist”’ 


Management: JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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“One of the real finds of this generation” 
—Philadelphia Press, January 7, 1920. 


“One of the greatest Dramatic Sopranos of the day” 
—Philadelphia North American, January 7, 1920. 





of the METROPOLITAN 


Philadelphia Acclaims Her 
im Title Role of “La Juive’ 





Photo © Maurice Goldberg 


“Rosa Ponselle sang her difficult music with thrilling beauty. Hers is one 
of the greatest dramatic sopranos of the day.” 


Philadelphia North American, January 7th, 1920. 
“She sang the music with much fluency of execution and eloquence of ex- 
pression, and impersonated the character with a sympathetic intelligence.” 
Philadelphia Inquirer, January 7th, 1920. 
“The Rachel of Rosa Ponselle was in all ways appealing.” 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, January 7th, 1920. 
“Miss Ponselle again proved her right to be considered one of the first 
sopranos; her dramatic and colorful voice is destined to be rated one of the 
real finds of this generation.” 
Philadelphia Press, January 7th, 1920. 
“Rosa Ponselle as Rachel gave new expression of her art. Her clear and 
beautiful tones blended beautifully with the voice of Caruso, and in a trio 
that had as third member Orville Harrold in the role of the Prince, there was 


one of the vocal treats of the performance. 
Philadelphia Record, January 7th, 1920. 


Management:—-WILLIAM THORNER 
209 West 79th Street, New York 


EXCLUSIVE BOOKING AGENTS: WINTON & LIVINGSTON, INC. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Columbia Records 
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STIRRING SINGING BY MALE CHORUS 





Mary Jordan and Van Vliet 
Are the Soloists with 
Banks Club 

Now in its forty-first season, the New 
York Banks Glee Club, under the ad- 
mirable leadership of Bruno Huhn, re- 
peated its success of other years Satur- 
day night, Jan. 17, with a very enjoyable 
song program in Carnegie Hall. The 
soloists were Mary Jordan, contralto, and 
Cornelius Van Vliet, ’ce‘list. There was 
much enthusiasm for both chorus and 
soloists. 

The club sang with excellent balance 
of tone, musical quality, precision in its 
attacks and in phrase endings, and a 
commendable cleanness and sharpness in 
its treatment of words. The numbers 
were of the typical male chorus variety, 
mostly vigorous and direct, rather than 
of a philosophical or literary character. 


Among those best liked were Gibso1 
“The Drum,” Warner’s “Wake, Mi 
Lindy” and Protheroe’s “Shad 
March.” The most ambitious offeri 
was de Rilé’s 
which was nicely achieved. MacDowel 

“Cradle Song’? was an effective bit 
quiet singing. 

Miss Jordan’s big voice was heard 
advantage in Walter Damrosch’s “Lox 
ing Glass,” di Nogero’s “My Love’s 
Muleteer,” and three of Henry Burleig 
arrangements of negro. spirituals, 
which she added a fourth, “Didn’t 
Rain?” 


Mr. Van Vliet gave rich tone a: 


facile art to Sehravezande’s “Eleg) 
Casella’s “Chanson Napolitaine,” 
Tarantelle by Popper, and MacDowe! 
“Deserted Farm” and “To a Wat 
Lily.” Accompanists were Stella B: 
nard for Miss Jordan, Rudolph Gru 
for Mr. Van Vliet, and Rodney Tay 
for the club. O. T 








A NEW CUBAN PIANIST 





Catalina Forteza Displays Originality At 
Her New York Début 


Catalina Forteza, a Cuban pianist, in- 
troduced to New York concert-goers 
through the Concert Bureau’ Raoul 
Biais, at AXolian Hall on Jan. 1, disclosed 
gifts that commanded more than passing 
attention. Distinctive originality proved 
her dominating characteristic, and 
whether the conservatives agreed in de- 
tail with her deviations from accepted 
interpretations, there could be no doubt 
that she made them interesting. Schu- 
mann’s Fantasiestiicke, Op. 12; Chopin’s 
Prelude in C Major, Nocturne in C 
Minor and Ballade in G Minor, Debussy’s 
“Jardins sous la pluie” and “Clair de 
lune,” Monasteria Monge’s “Adios al Al- 
hambra,” Moszkowski’s Study in Double 
Notes, Raff’s “La Fileuse” and G. del 
Valle’s Rapsodia Espanola comprised the 
printed program and were set forth with 
spirit and keen imaginative power. 





Marguerite Potter Presents Her Pupils 
in Recital Before Arion Society 


Marguerite Potter, New York con- 
tralto and vocal teacher, presented sev- 
eral of her pupils in recital in the rooms 
of the New York Arion Society Jan. 18 
before a large audience. There were 
some promising voices, and the various 
pupils who sang revealed convincingly 
the excellent results which they have ac- 
complished along well schooled lines, all 
of which reflected deserved credit upon 
Miss Potter. The soloists included: 
Marion Bradley, Adele Allen, Helen 
Henery, and Selma Gilbert, sopranos, 
and John Norton, baritone. The pro- 
gram was interesting and varied. Ralph 
B. Angell, pianist, sustained the soloists 
with admirable skill. M. B.S. 


Hubbard, Harold Land and Hans 
Kronold in Joint Recital 





Mme. 


Mme. Louise Hubbard, soprano; Harold 
Land, baritone, and Hans_ Kronold, 
’cellist, gave a recital at the residence of 
Mrs. Alexander Saunders, “Birkenbrae,” 





BETHUNE 


GRIGOR 


COACH—-ACCOMPANIST 
OPERA—CONCERT 
ORATORIO 
136 West 70th St., New York 


Tel. 2944 Col. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, Jan 13. — 
Albert Baker was the accompanist. 


FLORENCE MACBETH 
SOPRANO 


Chicago Opera Company 
Is Singing 
VALUES. . . Vanderpool 


Repeatedly on her pro- 
grams this season. 





Management 


Winton & Livingston 
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*“‘He Has a Magnificent V oice of Surpassing Richness” 





“apparent effort. 
‘held it throughout the evening. 


” 


33 West 42nd Street, New York. 





“The artist was Riccardo Stracciari, 
“Company. This singer won a deserved ovation from the audience. He ! 
“a magnificent voice of surpassing richness. 
“and he uses it with consummate art. 
‘at times he sings with dramatic force that is compelling. 
He captured his audience with his opening number a 


Stracciari Again Captures the South 


baritone of the Chicago Ope! 
It is true and round and fu 
His interpretation is excellent a! 
He sings with 


Virginian-Pilot and Norfolk Landmark, Jan. 9, 1920 


RICCARDO STRACCIARI 


is under the exclusive management of WILTON & LIVINGSTON, IN 


Columbia Re: 
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WEEK OF MEMORABL 
RECITALS IN BOSTON 





Povla Frijsh Makes Profound Impression—Barbara Maurel’s 
Local Début Arouses Joy—Gebhard, Pattison, Havens and 
Others Make Welcome Contributions 





1 OSTON, Jan. 17.—A song recital by 
SI Povla Frijsh is now justly regarded 
: Boston as one of the high lights of the 
musical season. This was more than 
ever true of Mme. Frijsh’s recital in Jor- 
dan Hall last Friday evening. The house 
vas well filled with the most discriminat- 
ing listeners the city possesses and the 
warmth of the singer’s reception was a 
fitting testimony to her unusual art. As 
Mme. Frijsh sang, reviewers forgot their 
critical shop and listened with unalloyed 
pleasure; suburbanites forgot about their 
cars and trains and forebore to make 
disturbing preparations for departure 
during the last numbers; in short, every- 
thing was forgotten except the inspiring 
singing of this unique artist. 

French and Russian songs predomi- 
nated, with cecasional ones in English, 
Danish and Norwegian. Mme. Frijsh 
made the greatest impre-sion by her per- 
formance of Moussorgsky’s fascinatingly 
original children’s songs. She sang them 
inimitably, for it is her extraordinary 
gift to be able to understand the soul of 
the little child as well as the sophisti- 
cated grown person. Other notable inter- 
pretations of the evening were Chaus- 
son’s “La Caravane” and Sigurd Lie’s 
“Snow.” The program also included 
songs by Rameau, Bordes, Grovlez, 
levrier, Chabrier, Grieg and Carpenter. 
Mme. Frijsh’s recital was one not to be 
soon forgotten in the season’s succession 
of concerts; it was a “spiritual adven- 
ture” for her hearers. 

Mention should also be made of Mrs. 
Cave-Cole’s remarkably musical accom- 
paniments. The two artists seemed to be 
so in accord that there was no thought of 
one accompanying the other; it was a 
real ensemble. 

Heinrich Gebhard’s piano recital in 
Steinert Hall last Tuesday afternoon 
filled the hall with the many admirers of 
this distinguished Boston artist. It were 
late in the day to enumerate Mr. Geb- 
hard’s well-known merits; in this concert 
he was, as always, a sincere and progres- 
sive artist. He made a significant inno- 
vation in program building. Instead of 
the usual classics which most players 
use to warm up, Mr. Gebhard began 
boldly with a modern group. Debussy’s 
Sarabande proved a charming number 
with which to begin for it put the hearer 
at once in a musically responsive mood. 
'hree more of Debussy’s imaginative 
pieces followed; then two unfamiliar 
numbers, one by de Severac and the 
Other “Zarmi” by the talented young 
) . 

Boston composer Alexander Steinert, Jr. 
Chabrier’s “Bourrée” ended this highly 
stimulating first group. 

(he second part of the program was 
MacDowell, Liszt and Tchaikovsky, and 
four Chopin numbers closed the concert. 
A mature and eclectic artist, Mr. Geb- 
hard gave us in tone pictures the poetic 
Impressions of Debussy, the remantic 
moods of Chopin, and Liszt’s character- 
‘sic combination of sentiment and tech- 
nical display. A  pastelle from Mac- 

veal)’ ; ~s > 
Dowell’s “Sea Pieces” and a genre sketch 
‘!« Russian dance by Tchaikovsky were 
“Ss deftly handled. Hearty enthusiasm 
Trom the large audience testified to 
“ppreciation of Mr. Gebhard’s ability. 


Miss Maurel Delights 


y ‘arbara Maurel came over from New 
Fork this week with the customary ad- 
vance publicity, but as far as personal 


reports went she was a stranger to Bos- 
‘on and her recital appeared on the 
boards as one of the dozen concerts in 
veek’s musical offerings. Ever since 
© concert the persons who had sufficient 
M rest in new musicians to go to hear 
z Maurel have been patting them- 
cS On the back and trying to make 
\* less fortunate acquaintances envi- 
wi °y expatiating on her charms. Those 
ne went to the concert thinking to hear 


ly another conventional aspirant for 
' ic notice stayed to enjoy this delight- 
os oung mezzo-soprano whose singing 

an emotional appeal and musical 
ction which are all too rare in the 
“ert hall. 





Miss Maurel has an_ exceptionally 
beautiful voice and her singing has the 
fresh charm of youth with an under- 
standing which it usually takes years to 
attain. Her choice of songs, too, was 
highly commendable. After a short clas- 
sic group came Moussorgsky’s individual 
“Little Star” and two fine songs by Rach- 
maninoff. A French group included two 
of Debussy’s masterpieces, “La Cheve- 
lure,” and “Green,” and Fauré’s “Chan- 
son d’Amour.” Carpenter’s artistic song, 
“The Day Is No More,” held its own with 
the best of the preceding foreign num- 
bers, and Horsman’s “The Shepherdess” 
was attractive. La Forge’s “Expectancy” 
had to be repeated and Lieurance’s popu- 
lar Indian Melody closed the program. 
In addition to her musical qualities Miss 
Maurel deserves praise for her diction, 
which was particularly satisfactory in 
the English songs. 

Lee Pattison gave a piano recital in 
Jordan Hall on Thursday afternoon. His 
program showed good taste in proportion 
and arrangement and it was agreeably 
unhackneyed. Mr. Pattison is making a 
reputation for himself as an interesting 
Bach player so it was natural that the 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue and three 
short dances from the Partitas should 
open the list. Mr. Pattison evidently 
plays Bach from choice, not from duty; 
he plays him in a musical rather than an 
historical spirit; he gives the different 
numbers variety and a wide range of 
color. Two transcriptions by Liszt were 
next, after which came Brahms’s E Flat 
Rhapsody. The second half of the pro- 
gram contained Ravel’s pungent waltzes, 
two of Mr. Pattison’s own compositions, 
Carpenter’s “Polonaise Americaine” and 
Saint-Saéns’ Toccata. 

Mr. Pattison played throughout as a 
musician. who knew exactly what he 
wanted to do: he understood the con- 
trasts in style of his varying numbers 
and each musical picture was kept within 
its frame. He impressed his hearers as 
a clear thinker as well as a musician 
with a feeling for rhythm, tone and 
musical expression. Mr. Pattison has 
been heard frequently of late in part- 
nership with Guy Maier in attractive 
concerts of two-piano music, but it is 
some time since he has given a recital of 
his own. He was very cordially received 
and was compelled to play several en- 
cores. 

Mona Gondré, “Chanteuse et Diseuse,”’ 
gave a “Matinée Chantante en Costume” 
in Jordan Hall on Monday afternoon. She 
shared her program with Ernest Perrin, 
of the Théatre des Varietes of Paris, 
who contributed dramatic recitations. 
Mlle. Gondreé offered principally eight- 
eenth century French chansons, many of 
them made familiar to American audi- 
ences by Yvette Guilbert. Mlle. Gondré 
did not sing the songs as we have been 
accustomed to hear them sung; portions 
of the melodies could be distinguished, 
but for the most part she sncke the lines 
with musical obbligato, as it were. She 
has a vivacious personality ond in her 
attractive costumes was a piquant little 
figure, but her acting of the s°ngs was 
overdone so that they were musically dis- 
torted. 

Raymond Havens gave his annual 
piano recital in Jordan Hall last Satur- 
day afternoon. The inclusion on his pro- 
gram of two unfamiliar short pieces, 
“Little Indian” and “Little Dancer” by 
Carpenter, was a welcome indication that 
Mr. Havens is beginning, albeit tenta- 
tively, to admit modern music to his 
repertoire. 

Mr. Havens produces a good quality 
of tone and plays with evident musical 
intelligence; he is a skillful player, in- 
terpreting his music without affectation 
or theatricality. It is very difficult, how- 
ever, to thrill an audience with pieces 
like Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso, 
which have been played so many thou- 
sands of times that the juice has been 
entirely squeezed out of them. Two old 
pieces by Rameau were played with 
noticeable taste and sympathy for the 
eighteenth century style and the pianist’s 
skill almost persuaded us that Field’s 
forgotten Nocturne was worth reviving, 
but not quite. Other numbers on the 
program were a Fantasy by Schubert, a 
Toccata by Schumann and Saint-Saéns’ 


arrangement of an air from Gluck’s 
‘“Alceste.’ Mr. Havens was very warmly 
applauded by an audience of well above 
average proportion. 

John Meldrum, pianist, was heard for 
the first time in Boston last Wednesday 
afternoon in Jordan Hall. On his pro- 
gram were pieces by Schubert, Gluck, 
Franck, Liszt, Scriabine and Debussy. 
Franck’s “Prelude, Chorale and Fugue” 
was the most important single item. Mr. 
Meldrum has the efficient technical 
equipment which is almost taken for 
granted to-day, and he uses it broadly 
and with refinement. He played as a 
serious and thoughtful artist concerned 
entirely with the sympathetic expression 
of the composer’s message. The audi- 
ence was of fair size but very cordial. 

Martha Baird, pianist, delighted the 
audience at the first of the Thursday 
Morning Musicales at the home of Mrs. 
S. J. Mixter. For her numbers she chose 
two preludes and a waltz by Chopin and 
Debussy’s A Minor prelude. 

CHARLES REPPER. 


PROMISING RECITAL 
DEBUT BY RAGGINI 
Tenor Gives First Program 

with Hans Hess — Initial 

Offering of C. H. Marks 








Angelo Raggini, Tenor 


A fair sized audience gathered on the 
evening of Jan. 17 in the Sixty-third 
Street Music Hall for it was the debut 
recital of Angelo Raggini, tenor. It also 
marked the initial offering of Charles H. 
Marks, a newcomer this season, in the 
managerial field. What the audience 
lacked in size it certainly made up in 
genuine enthusiasm, and Mr. Raggini 
quickly dispelled all doubts as to his 
future success as a singer. For those 
who attended, he made it worth while 
through his delightful singing of the 
aria “Cielo e Mar” from Poncielli’s “Gio- 
conda,” one of the high lights of the 
evening. He phrased with artistic affect, 
and the finale was dramatically accom- 
plished. In direct contrast to this 
the “O cara imagine” aria from Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute” served to reveal fur- 
ther commendable endowments, as tone 


evenness and_ responsiveness. Espe- 
cially notewerthy was his admirable 
vocal control in pianissimo. His num- 


bers were well chosen and varied. “Amor 
di Vieta” from Giordani’s ‘‘Fedora,” and 
Alvarez’s Spanish song, ‘‘La Partida,” 
were charmingly eccnceived. A group of 
gipsy songs, by Dvorak, gave the pro- 
gram a unique touch, as did the group 
of Neapolitan songs by De Curtis and De 
Crescenzo, which Mr. Raggini sang with 
characteristic flavor. 

Through the courtesy of Manager 
Hugo Boucek, Hans Hess, ’cellist, was 
heard in several numbers which added in- 
terest to the recital. A tone of excep- 
tional warmth and sweetness, coupled 
with real technical proficiency, were 
among his splendid assets. Gluck’s An- 
dante, Chopin’s Nocturne, and Popper’s 
“Chanson Villageoise” were effectively 
given. His second group comprised 


Godard’s “Sur le lac,” Cui’s “Oriental,” 


and Saint-Saéns’s Allegro Appassionata 
further disclosed rare breadth and sonor- 
ity of performance. 

E. Sheffield Marsh proved a sterling 
accompanist, sustaining the ‘soloist ad- 
mirably. M. B. S. 


ELOQUENCE IN 
HAMLIN’S ART 


Gifted American Tenor Wel- 
ecomed Back to the 
Recital Stage 


New York has missed George Hamlin 
of late. This resourceful and experienced 
tenor has elected to restrict his local ap- 
pearances and this just at a time when 
they were most needed to counteract the 
epidemic of meciocrity besetting our con- 
cert halls. Mr. Hamlin’s voice is not, in 
itself, one of the greatest to be heard to- 
day but his art of song delivery and his 
range of expression mean considerably 
more than vocal prettiness. Such minis- 
trations as his are what public taste most 
needs to-day in the way of a standard 
and a corrective. 

Mr. Hamlin reappeared in these parts 
last Sunday afternoon and gave a recital 
in Aeolian Hall before a large and highly 
responsive assemblage. In the past he 
has composed better programs, but esti- 
mated by present performances in that 
line the one in question was not bad. It 
had, at all events, a backbone in the 
shape of four songs of Brahms—treas- 
ures all. These were the “May Nigitt,” 
“Serenade,” “Love Song” and “The Mes- 
sage” (“Botschaft,” for those of our 
readers who cannot readily place it by 
its English title). One regretted that 
Mr. Hamlin did not sing some Hugo 
Wolf as well—he is one of the high 
priests of Wolf in America. But four 
Brahms numbers are not a gift to be dis- 
missed lightly to-dav. Before the Brahms 
came an air of Bononcini, Scotch songs, 
things by Pierné, Hahn, Lemare, Turner 
Maley, Gena Branscombe, Sullivan; the 
“Low Back Car” and some of H. T. 
Burleigh’s Negro Spirituals. Variety. if 
not infallible merit. 

He presented each of these songs with 
those attributes of taste, of style, of elo- 
quent directness, of intuitive and appro- 
priate color that are the hall-marks of 
his work. In this respect his Brahms 
was the most engaging feature of the 
program, though received with less ac- 
claim than the “Low Backed Car,” which 
he had to repeat, or the Scotch songs 
which he had to supplement with an 
extra. The “May Night,” if deficient in 
suavity of tone and legato, was beauti- 
fully conceived ands admirably phrased. 
Similarly the exquisite ‘Love Song” and 
the sprightly “Serenade.” The spirituals 
delighted the audience as they never fail 
to do when sung with anything ap- 
proaching their correct spirit. 

John Doane was Mr. Hamlin’s pianist. 
The admirable finish and eloquence with 
which he treated the accompaniments 
and preserved the balance of musical in- 
terest indicated virtuosity as pronounced 
as it is unusual, mi ©. 


Jean de Reszke’s Son Receives Post- 
humous War Decorations 
[From an Associated Press Despatch] 


PARIS, Jan. 19.—Posthumous honors 
have been paid Lieut. Jean de Reszke, 
son of the former grand opera tenor, who 
was killed while leading his section in 
battle near Mery, southeast of Mont- 
didier, on June 20, 1918. The ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor was handed to his 
brother, Edouard, by officers of the 
Legion early this week. 


Kathryn Lee in Plaza Concert 


Kathryn Lee, the soprano, appeared 
with Abraham Haitowitsch, a blind, Rus- 
sian violinist, in an enjoyable concert at 
the Hotel Plaza in New York on Jan. 9, 
under the auspices of the Theoria Club. 
In such vocal numbers as the “Ritorno 
Vincitor” aria and Nevin’s “One Spring 
Morning” Miss Lee disclosed gifts which 
have on many occasions ingratiated her 
with the musical public. 


Musicians Object to Anti-Strike Clause 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21.—Repre- 
sentative Watson of Pennsylvania has 
presented in the House of Representa- 


tives a petition signed by the entire 
membership of Musicians’ Protective 
Association, Local No. 211, American 


Federation of Musicians, of Pottstown, 
2a., praying that Congress do not include 
in the Cummins railroad bill the anti- 
strike clause. The petition was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. A. T. M. 
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SAVANNAH, GA.—The Thursday Morn- 
ing Music Club, Eugenia Johnston, presi- 
dent recently celebrated its fifth anni- 
versary. 

* * * 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Mrs. Nelda Hewitt 
Stevens gave a recital of American 
music before the Philadelphia Music 
Club Jan. 2. 





* * * 


CLEVELAND, O.—A recital was recently 
given by Maurice Helfand, young New 
York violinist, assisted by Johan F. 
Lingeman, ’cellist. 

x * &* 

LANCASTER, PA.—Two concerts were 
given recently by Edwin Swain. The 
singer was assisted by Philip Sevasta, 
harpist, with Dora Gilbert at the piano. 

7 * 


WESTFIELD, Mass. — Supervisor of 
Music, E. R. Hawley, in the midst of 
one of his most successful seasons as 
supervisor has been confined to his home 
with scarlet fever. 

ok * * 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass—The Clef Club 
met at the home of Mrs. William Buck- 
land recently. Marion Ahl read the paper 
of the day, and numbers were given by 
Lillian King and Miss Ahl. 


* * * 


NEw ORLEANS.—Ruth Nininger of New 
York, violinist and pupil of Ovide Musin, 
recently entertained a large audience at 
the Baptist Institute, Mary Fitch of New 
Orleans being her accompanist. 

* * * 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The Music Teach- 
ers’ Association of Connecticut held its 
quarterly meeting recently in the parish 
house of Center Church, and took up the 
subjects discussed at the recent meeting 
of the national body. 

* ok * 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—For the second of 
the series of organ recitals which War- 
ren Gehrken is giving at St. Luke’s P. E. 
Church, Brooklyn, a good-sized audience 
enjoyed a delightrul program. Betty 
Burr, contralto, gave several charming 
solos. 

* * * 

LANCASTER, PA.The auditorium of 
the First Presbyterian Church was filled 
to capacity on Jan. 13 to hear Edwin 
Arthur Kraft in an organ recital under 
the auspices of the Lancaster Organists’ 
Association. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Walter R. May 
was featured in piano recital at a concert 
given recently by the Monday Musical 
Club. Mrs. Herman A. Politz, soprano, 
and David Campbell, pianist, assisted. 
Mrs. Politz was accompanied by Mrs. 
Warren E. Thomas. 

ok * * 

NEWARK, N. J.—Mary Potter, con- 
tralto, gave a recital in Wallace Hall on 
Jan. 12, assisted by Cornelius Van Vliet 
violoncellist, making a very favorable 
impression on an audience of several 
hundred music-lovers. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Lucien FE. Becker 
was organist at the Sunday afternoon 
concert given in the Municipal Audi- 
torium. Another soloist attraction was 
Otto T. Wedemeyer, baritone, who was 
accompanied by Clara Myren. 

* So 6 


DALLAS, TEX.—The Dallas Music 
Teachers’ Association presented two of 
its members, Paul Von Katwicjk, pian- 
ist and dean of music at Southern Meth- 
odist University, and Mrs. Albert Smith, 
soprano soloist, in recital at Bush Tem- 
ple Conservatory on Jan. 10. 

+ * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—At the “house-warm- 
ing” given by the Ellison-White Con- 
servatory of Music at its new home last 
week 200 guests were present. Mrs. 
George Buckley sang. David Campbell 
was at the piano. The MacDowell Club 
enjoyed a fine program last week. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Roland W. Hayes, 
negro tenor, gave a recital at the Shiloh 
Baptist Church on Jan. 15, winning his 
usual success. Mr. Hayes will soon leave 
this country to make a study of African 
music, and while there will make an 
effort to trace the origin of the spiritual. 
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WARREN, O.—Pupils of Founces Luley 
were presented in a musicale Jan. 2 at 
her studio. The assistants were Ruth 
Masters, vocalist, who is a student at 
Oberlin, and the Warren Ladies’ Trio, 
composed of Hazel Long, violinist, Mrs. 
Lynn Griffith, ’cellist, and Founces 
Luley, pianist. 

* * 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—McDowell 
was the subject for discussion at a recent 
meeting of the McDowell Music Club in 
the studio of Hyla Florence Long, Satur- 
day afternoon. The program was led by 
Mary Riely and Harold Taylor. Two 
numbers were played by Lois Spicer, 
guest of the club. 

* ok * 

SAVANNAH, GA.—The Choral Club, as- 
sisted by the Philharmonic Club, recently 
gave an excellent performance of Gade’s 
“The Crusaders” at the Auditorium. 
The soloists were Mrs. Henry A. Thomp- 
son, soprano; Charles E. Donnelly, tenor, 
and R. M. Howard, baritone. Blinn Owen 
was the conductor. 

* * * 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—John Adam Hugo 
arranged the musical program at the 
recent reception held here for Lieut.-Gov. 
and Mrs. Clifford B. Wilson at the Bridge- 
port Club. The musical program was 
offered by the Mendelssohn Quartet, Mrs. 
A. C. Flather, soprano; John Adam 
Hugo, I. A. McConnel. | . 


BERKELEY, CAL.,—The second concert 
in the series of concerts given for young 
people by the Board of Education was 
presented by the Nash Ensemble, com- 
posed of Carolyn Augusta Nash, piano; 
Astorre Lombardi, oboe; Nicala Zannini, 
clarinet; M. Salvatore, French horn; and 
Eugene La Haye, bassoon. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The first of a series 
of concerts undertaken by the music com- 
mittee of the Laurelhurst Club was given 
recently. The Royal Rosarian quartet, 
which gave the program, is composed of 
Miles Whetsel, tenor; Warren A. Erwin, 
tenor; Thomas H. Williams, baritone, 
and Walter Hardwick, ,basso. 


DoTHAN, ALA—The Athenian Trio 
was presented by the Dothan Harmony 
Club in a program of classic dances at 
the opera house recently. Alvin Ernest 
Beldin, Lolla Beldin, and Francisca de 
Vieux formed the interesting group. Mr. 
Beldin created the costumes, stage set- 
tings and choregraphy of the dances. 


New HAVEN, CoNN.—Majorie Kilborn 
gave a recital in the Center Church 
House on Jan. 15. Beginning on Jan. 
18, Prof. Harry B. Jepson, lately re- 
turned from France on war duty, once 
more commenced his Sunday afternoon 
organ recitals for the public on the 
Newberry Memorial Organ in Woolsey 
Hall. 

+ * * 

MADISON, WIis.—Jeanne L’Hommedieu 
Fish appeared recently at the Women’s 
Building in a recital for the Italian war 
babies. This was Mrs. Fish’s first ap- 
pearance since her return from study in 
the East and in Europe, where she was 
married to Prof. Karl Russel Fish, well 
known historian, then in England on war 
work. 

* * * 

DUBUQUE, IowA.—The twelfth annual 
performance of Handel’s “The Messiah” 
was given in St. Luke’s Church on Dec. 
30. The soloists were Gladys Swarth- 
out, soprano of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, Genevieve Baal, contralto, and 
Magnus Schutz, bass. Dr. Atchison con- 
ducted and Martha Zehetner was or- 
ganist. 

* * Oo 

SRINGFIELD, Mass. — The Tuesday 
Morning Musical Club gave its regular 
monthly concert at the Women’s Club- 
house on Jan. 13. Those presenting in- 
teresting numbers were Mrs. James T. 
Ashe, Mrs. A. Alexander, Mary K. Allen, 
Mrs. James Burns, Lucinda Howard, 
Maybelle Gray, Marie Hapgood, and Mrs. 
W. M. Kimball. se 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—Handel’s “The 
Messiah” was given recently before a 
capacity audience in the St. Nicholas 





Auditorium, under the conductorship of 

Dr. Johann Blose, by the Choral Sym- 

phony Society. The soloists were: Helen 

Kennedy, soprano; Ida Taylor Bolte, con- 

tralto; Warren Cook, tenor, and Frank 

M. Conley, bass. 
* o* * 

TUSCALOOSA, ALA.—Stella Searcy Har- 
ris gave the fourth of her morning musi- 
cales for the Tuscaloosa High School, 
Jan. 14, the artist being Mrs. Harry N. 
Eddins, soprano. Miss Harris in addi- 
tion to her duties as director of the 
Tuscaloosa School of Music, is working 
to advance the cause of music education 


in the public schools. 
* * * 


LIMA, OHIO.—A quartet of young 
singers, Mrs. Joe Davison, soprano; 
Effie Hunt, contralto, Kent Ebersole, 


tenor, and Leo Moser, baritone, sang the 
Paul Bliss Christmas Cantata, “The 
Story of the Nativity,” recently at St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church here. Harry 
Rowe Shelley’s “Voice of the Sky” was 
sung during the offertory. 


* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Mrs. Ada Tuck 
Whitaker, soprano, and the Beethoven 
Trio, including E. Rhey Garrison, pianist 
and leader; John Patuzzi, ’cello, and 
David Greenspun, violin, furnished a de- 
lightful program of music at the Black 
Rock Country Club Jan. 7. Community 
singing, under direction of Alvin W. 
Bearse, was also a feature. 

* ok * 

EAST ORANGE, N. J.—The first concert 
in Mrs. William S. Nelson’s series of 
Saturday morning affairs for children, 
young and old, was given Jan. 17 at the 
Lyceum Theater by the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet. The program was adapted to the 
minds of the youthful auditors and the 
pieces, which were peerlessly played, 
were distinguished either by sparkling 
rhythms or by delightful coloring. 

os 2 


LIMA, OHI0.—At the First Congrega- 
tional Church here Dudley Buck’s Christ- 
mas Cantata, “The Coming of the King,” 
was given with Katherine Yoakum, Lou 
King and Helen Bower, Mmes. Maud 
Watkins Thompson, Gwen Morgan Jones 
and J. Vogelsang; Thomas Peate and 
Alvin McCartney, soloists. An aug- 
mented choir of twenty voices supported 
them, with Arthur Morgan at the organ. 


* * *K 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Washington 
College of Music has inaugurated infor- 
mal student recitals at frequent inter- 
vals. Those taking part in the first re- 
cital were Grace Kysar, Ethel Bliss, 
Rosa Kravitz, Erma L. Miller, Anne De- 
lano, Louis Mestesky, Wynema McKinley, 
Wilbur Nauman, Doris Thornett, Estella 


Thomas, Samuel Emmons, 
Gladys Price and Rebecca Easterbrool 
cd * * 


ORANGE, N. J.—Mary Davis, contralt 


gave an excellent recital here on Jan. : 


With the exception of three old Italia 
songs, which opened the recital, the e1 
tire program numbers were compose 
by modern American and English son 
writers. Carl Hahn played his “Trees, 
effectively arranged for ’cello, and th 
obbligato to his “Sleepy Town.” 


paniments. 
* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The midwinter re 


cital of the Monday Musical Club wa 
given Monday evening at the Historic: 
Society Auditorium. The program w: 
given by Mrs. Edward H. Belcher, s 
prano, and Mrs. George D. Elwell, pianis 
Margaret Ryan, soprano, gave a grou 
of songs at the rehearsal of the Alba: 
Community Chorus in Chancellor‘s Ha! 
Monday evening. J. Austin Spring 
was accompanist. 
* * * 

SAVANNAH, GA.—The Philharmon 
Club has resumed its activities after 
hiatus of a year. The membership ha 


been doubled and now includes forty o: 


the best singers in the city. The office: 
are: Blinn Owen, director; Mrs. Addi 
May Gibson Jackson, accompanist; Mr: 
Sidney McCandless, Jr., president; Mr 
Stella Rowe, vice-president; Mrs. Fran 
Vinson, secretary; Mrs. F. Dupon, trea 
urer and Mrs. T. E. Youmans, libraria 
* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Robert J. Kirk « | 
Stratford has assumed the position : { 


tenor soloist at the First Baptist churc 


taking the place of George Moore, wh» 
has retired from musical activities. \ 


quartet from St. John’s vested choir fu: 
nished a pleasant program at the Y. \I 


C. A. gymnasium recently. The quart«' 


comprised Walter Smith, first tenc: 
Charles Williams, second tenor; FE 
Lundberg, first bass; Charles 


second bass. 
* ok * 


CoLumMBIA, S. C.—The midwinter con- 


cert of the season was given on Jan. |! 


by the pupils of the Conservatory 0! 
Music of Columbia College, of which 


Prof. Frank M. Church is director. Thos 


heard during the program were Then: 
Margie Bair, 
Wilhelmina Young, Miriam Bean, Louise 
Lewis, 


Mims, Louise Weekley, 


Green, Frances Rollins, Inez 
Blanche Oeland, Blanche Amaker, He: 
rietta Hodges, Mary Neeley, 
Bethea, Edith Gramling, Lola Dickman: 
Dorothy Price, Sarah 


Schoenberg, and Bernard Jumper. 








“Sang with smooth- 
ness and infectious 
humor. Disclosed 
feeling and instinct , 
for vocal color and 
beauty of style.”— 
W. J. Henderson in 
New York Sun. 


“Voice pure in qual- 
ity. Has been well 
trained and_pos- 
sesses_ taste.”—New 
York Tribune. 


“Voice deliciously 
fresh and pure with 
virtues of technique 
that few singers pos- 
sess.” — Pitts San- 
born in New York 
Globe. 


“Tones are crystal- 
line clear and spark- 
ling and her person- 
ality and vocal style 
most refreshing. 
Drew most over- 
whelming ap- 
plause.”—-New York 
Evening Mail. 
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NEW YORK RECITAL SUCCESS 


Sincere regards to Joseph Regneas, the best and most 
patient teacher in the world. 


—Louise Hubbard 
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SAMAROFF CHARMS 
WITH PHILHARMONIC 


Gives Fine Reading of Liszt’s 
Second Piano Concerto— 
Stransky’s Offerings 


Olga Samaroff was soloist with the 
Philharmonic on Friday afternoon of 
last week. The Philadelphia pianist 
distinguished herself with an interpreta- 
tion of Liszt’s Second Concerto, in A, 
that combined poetry, brilliance and 
power in an extremely satisfying fashion. 
Mme. .Samaroff was vigorously ap- 


plauded by the big audience. Leo Schulz 
played the brief and poignantly beautiful 
‘cello solos magnificently. 

The purely orchestral features of the 
program comprised Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, the “Magic Flute” Overture 
of Mozart, Florent Schmitt’s “Viennese 
Rhapsody,” and the Prelude to “The 
Mastersingers.” Mr. Stransky’s read- 
ings of the Beethoven, Mozart and Wag- 
ner opuses are too familiar to require 
comment. They were played with the 
polish and silken tone quality for which 
the Philharmonic is famous. Monsieur 
Schmitt’s music is trite and vulgar—a 
cheap waltz theme or two gaudily be- 
decked, with trimmings of cymbais, side 
drum, ete. At best it is amusing. What 
its reason for being is, we cannot ima- 
gine. The score was p!ayed with true 
virtuosity. B. R. 








Thursday Evening’s Concert 


The Philharmonic program on Thurs- 
day evening of last week began, for a 
change, with Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. Just as certain conductors like to 
startle the groundlings by dispensing 
with scores, so the artists of the Phil- 
harmonic probably could, if they wished, 
play this symphony without notes, or 
even go a step further:and play it while 
asleep. Some such expedient might re- 
store in certain of us an interest in this 
work that unmerciful reiteration has 
dulled. 

A more superb performance on this 
occasion was that of Rachmaninoff’s 
“Isle of the Dead,” which is a noble tone 
picture that wears admirably, even if 
audiences fail to respond excitedly to it. 
And in its way quite as admirable was 
Olga Samaroff’s presentation of Liszt’s 
E Flat Concerto. In finer shape than she 
has been in many moons, Mme. Samaroff 
played brilliantly, poetically, musically, 
and won a deserved ovation. The prelude 
to the last act of “‘Meistersinger” and 
the “Ride of the Valkyries” ended the 
program. Be. ¥. FP. 


MARGUERITE RINGO SHOWS 
HER ABILITY IN RECITAL 








Young Soprano Gives Excellent Account 
of Herself In olian Hall 
Appearance 


Marguerite Ringo, a young soprano 
whose name is not unfamiliar in New 
York, gave her annual recital in A®olian 
Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 13. Miss 
Ringo again demonstrated that she is an 
intelligent young singer whose art is 
growing apace. 

The Grétry Richard, “Coeur de Lion” 
ariette and the Arne “A _ Faithless 
Swain” were delivered with a pretty 
archness, if not always with crystal- 
clear enunciation. Miss Ringo reached 
her heights in the Chabrier “Villanelle 


—a 


deo Petits Canards,”’ here exhibiting a 
keen and delicious understanding of the 
text. She has a decided talent, which 
is not fully developed as yet, for this type 
of dainties. It is to Miss Ringo’s credit 
that she uses godd English translations 
of Russian songs. Her singing of 
Bagrinofski’s “All the Bells, the Little 
Bells,” Arensky’s “Autumn,” and Rach- 
maninoft’s “To the Children,” seemed to 
impress the audience mightily, and right- 
fully, for Miss Ringo sang these numbers 
with considerable warmth. As yet the 
singer’s interpretations are largely ob- 
jective; the drama, the weight of the 
text, the need of mood color are not 
plumbed, although it is plain that the 
singer possesses the capacity for such 
emotional probing. An airy bit like Ala- 
bieff’s “Nightingale” is out of place on 
her program for it needlessly shows that 
her colorature equipment is not equal to 
such a task. Surely, an injudicious offer- 
ing. For Frederick Jacobi’s “Love and 
Death,” Miss Ringo was accompanied by 
the composer, perhaps for the reason 
that he wanted to prove that he is an 
American, and not a son of France, as 
his score suggests. Mr. Jacobi’s song 
met with a cordial reception, the same 
must be recorded for A. Walter Kramer’s 
“The Faltering Dusk,” which won a re- 
petition, and Hallett Gilberté’s “When 
Phylis Danced the Minuet.” Another 
song that won favor was Rudolph Ganz’s 
“A Memory.” 

Walter Kiesewetter showed a fine 
understanding of the difficult duties of 
the accompanist. A. H. 





Sixty-Third Street Concert Hall 
Temporarily Closed 


The new concert hall on Sixty-third 
Street, which was opened on Dec. 14, was 
closed temporarily last week. The con- 
cert hall will be reopened in the near 
future when the remodelling is completed. 
The violin recital which was to have been 
given by Pauline Watson, will take place 
on Jan. 28 at the Park Theater. The 
new hall is owned by the directors of the 
New Symphony Orchestra. 








Passed Away 








Amintore Galli 
MILAN, Dec. 16.—Much regretted was 
the recent death of Amintore Galli, an 
illustrious name among Italy’s writers 
on musical matters. He was born at 


Rimini in 1842 and owes his high reputa- 
tion more to his deep culture in all 


branches of musical activity than to his 
theatrical works, never crowned by a 
lasting success. He was for a long time 


the prominent musical critic of the 
Secolo, and during thirty years taught 
musical aesthetics at the Milanese Con- 
servatory, being in the meantime the 
director of the musical section of the 
Sonzogno Editorial Establishment. His 
accurate, rhythmical translations of the 
operas of Berlioz, Saint-Saéns, Massenet, 
Godard, Charpentier, and others, are 
familiar to all theatregoers. His prin- 
cipal work is a treatise on “Musical 
Aesthetics,” edited by Fratelli Bocca. He 
composed the music to the “Workers 
Hymn” (Inno dei lavoratori). U.d’A. 


Warren A. Locke 


BosTon, Jan. 17.—Warren A. Locke, 
for thirty-one years organist at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, who resigned from 
that position last Easter, on account of 
ill-health, died yesterday afternoon at 
his home in Cambridge. He was born in 
Charlestown in 1847, graduated from 
Harvard in the class of 1869, and re- 
ceived the degree of A.M. three years 
later. After five years as master at St. 
Mark’s School, Southboro, he went 
abroad to study music, remaining in 
Germany four years. In 1888 he as- 
sumed charge of the music at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and at the same time became 
organist and choirmaster at Appleton 
Chapel. He has also been director of the 


Harvard Glee Club, and for some time 
was co-director of the Harvard Anniver- 
sary Chorus. He was a member of the 
Harvard Musical Association and was 
one of the founders of the American 
Guild of Organists. C. R. 





Mrs. Frederick C. Schang, Jr. 


After a brief illness Mrs. Frederick 
C. Schang, Jr., wife of Frederick C. 
Schang, Jr., of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau, died at her home in New York, 
on Saturday, Jan. 17, of pneumonia. Mrs. 
Schang was Pauline Wurster before her 
marriage and was a graduate of Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York. She was married to Mr. Schang 
in 1917. Mr. Schang has been associated 
with the Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
for several years, prior to which time he 
was a member of the staff of the New 
York Tribune. The funeral services were 
held from the Schang home in West 
105th Street on Sunday afternoon fol- 
lowed by interment at Woodlawn. 





Dr. J. W. Holland 


DETROIT, Mich., Jan. 18.—Dr. John 
William Holland, Detroit organist, died 
of pernicious anemia at his residence 
Jan. 9, aged forty-seven years. For 
five years he was organist at the Wood- 
ward Avenue Presbyterian Church and 
for six years he held a similar position 
at the Martha Holmes Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. He held the degree of 
doctor of music from Potomac Univer- 
sity, Washington, was a fellow of the 
Royal Academy of Music and the Na- 
tional Guild of Church Musicians of 
Great Britain. 

He was prominent in Masonic circles 
and was organist for several lodges. 

M. M. 





Jan Collignon 


Le Canada Musical announces the 
death recently of Jan Collignon, one of 
the leading artists of the Brussels Opera. 
M. Collignon’s voice had won him in- 
numerable successes. 
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PLEAD FOR BETTER 
U. S. ARMY BANDS 


C. D. Isaacson, N. Franko and 
Goldman Make Plea—Mme. 
Namara Sings with Band 


If the army band is to be raised to a 
status befitting the dignity of the most 
powerful nation in the world, Congress 
must take immediate steps to provide 
adequate compensation for musicians. 
This was the substance of a vigorous 
plea delivered by Charles D. Isaacson, 
Chairman cf the Globe Concerts, at the 
debut of the Army Symphony Band, 
Rocco Resta, conductor, on Sunday even- 
ing, Jan. 19, at the Dewitt Clinton High 


School. Mr. Isaacson pointed out the 
artistic potentialities of well-equipped 
bands with musicianly leaders and 


pleaded for popular supvort in his cam- 
paign in behalf of the bands. The Army 
Symphony Band, under the skillful and 
galvanic leadership of Mr. Resta, proved 
what a well-rehearsed ensemble of army 
musicians can do. The program which 
reflected the high ideals of the conductor 
included Wagner’s “Tannhauser” Over- 
ture, Svendsen Romance, Grainger’s 
“Trish Tune from County Derry,” Tschai- 
kovskv’s “Caprice Italien,” and the finale 
from this composer’s Fourth Symphony. 
Marguerite Namara, the soloist, sang the 
Gounod “Romeo and Juliet” Waltz Song 
which was repeated after the thunderous 
applause, and an encore. 

Nahan Franko the veteran conductor 
who performed an important service dur- 
ing the war in organizing Navy bands, 
told of the necessity of encouraging the 
best kind of band music in this country. 
He observed facetiously that Dry 
America needed the quickening spirit of 
band music. 

Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor of 
New York’s leading band, now known as 
the Goldman Concert Band, also pleaded 
for better band music. The appeals of 
Messrs. Isaacson, Franko and Goldman, 
stirred great enthusiasm. 

The Army Symphony Band will give 
fourteen more concerts in New York and 
Brooklyn. It is through the co-operation 
of Col. H. M. Bankhead that the series 
is made possible in the Eastern Depart- 
ment of the U. S. Army. 





Yale Abandcns Her Famous Song with 
German Tune 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Jan. 16.—‘Bright 
College Years” and John Barleycorn 
have passed away! The Yale University 
councils have ‘declared that after Jan. 
15, the famous college song is to be 
abandoned at undergraduate gatherings. 
A vote was taken several weeks ago on 
the advisability of retaining the song 
with the “Wacht am Rhein” air, and 
thirty-six per cent of all the undergrad- 
uates, or fifty-one per cent of those vot- 
ing, were opposed to the old tune. 

The second of the five expositions of 
classical and modern chamber music was 
given by Arthur Whiting in Sprague 
Memorial Hall on Monday evening. 

Mr. Whiting was assisted by Helen 
Jeffrey, violinist; Rebecca Clarke, viola, 
and May Mukle, ’cello. ze 


Patti Failed to Will Throat to Hospital 
as Promised 
[From a Universal News Service Despatch] 


LONDON, Jan. 19.—The last will and 
testament of Adelina Patti, who died re- 
cently, reveals that she failed to be- 
queath her throat to a London hospital, 
as she had promised many years ago. 








Berlin Teachers Deplore Failure of 
American Pupils to Return 


That Berlin music teachers are an- 
xiously awaiting the return of American 
music students is reported in a Berlin 
dispatch from Cyril Brown in the New 
York World. This return of the Ameri- 
cans is the only hope, he says, which the 








Tetrazzini, Her Totem-Pole and 


Her Manager Travel Together 











Luisa Tetrazzini, famous coloratura, her manager, Jules Daiber, 











and the Indian 


totem-pole that she found in Washington, in the Far West 


HERE have been “many stories told of the superstitions of singers, especially 
those of the Italian race, to whom such fables apparently make especial call. 
Mascots of all kinds are their specialty; from the coral hand to be found in nearly 
every Neapolitan’s pocket to the tiny snake that Tito Schipa carries as a luck- 


bringer. 


an Indian totem-pole, several sizes larger than herself, in that capacity. 


But it has remained for Luisa Tetrazzini, cheerfulest of carolers, to annex 


Beautiful 


none can cali the thing; but perhaps a certain charm of mystery attaching thereto 


has appealed to the singer. 


Tetrazzini with her pocket-charm. 


At any rate, she is taking it about with her, we are 
told, until such time as she can send it to her Italian home. 


The picture shows 





impoverished teachers have and they are 
greatly worried over the foundation of a 
new conservatory in Paris to attract the 
students there. So far, only one Ameri- 
can pupil has gone to Germany since 
peace was declared. 





Frances Ingram, House and Wiederhold 
Sing with Brooklyn Club 


An interesting innovation by the Uni- 
versity Glee Club of Brooklyn was the 
giving of its concert on Jan. 16 in the 
Music Hall of the Academy of Music in- 
stead of at the Club House as in former 
years. Mr. Zeiner conducted his forees 
in the enjoyable program, in which Jud- 
son House, the tenor, sang beautifully 
an incidental solo in Schubert’s “The 
Omnipotence,” and Albert Wiederhold 
did likewise in Hammond’s “Lochinvar” 
and Grieg’s “‘Landsighting.” Frances In- 
gram, contralto of the Metropolitan, so- 
loist of the evening, displayed a large 
and lovely voice, and’ sang effectively 
Saint-Saéns’s aria, “Amour viens Aider” 
from “Samson and Delilah,” and a group 
of lighter things including Kramer’s 
lovely “Allah” and Di Nogero’s “Mule- 
teer.”” She was warmly received and 
gave several encores. A. FT. & 


FIGHT WAR TAX ON MUSIC 


Citizens Demand Abolishment or Reduc- 
tion of Impost 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21.—Two 
numerously-signed petitions have been 
sent in to Congress urging the immediate 
repeal of the admissions taxes. One of 
these came from a large number of citi- 
zens of Winchester, Ohio, who want the 
tax on theater and concert season tickets 
abolished, while the other comes from 
Chicago, and is signed by over 2,000 citi- 
zens of that city. 

The Chicago petition urges a reduction 
of fifty per cent in the taxes on season 
and subscription tickets to concerts and 


recitals. Both petitions were referred to 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. ; a @ 3 








THRILLING RECEPTION 
FOR MME. FREMSTAD 


Diva Gets Great Ovation When | 


She Appears in 
Recital 


Olive Fremstad, the one, the incom- 
parable, the divine, sang before a wildly 
enthusiastic gathering that filled Aeolian 
Hall to its capacity last Monday after- 
noon. Radiant and majestic in shim- 
mering white satin, she looked the picture 
itself of a goddess. A Fremstad recital 
is an event of magnitude these days not 
only because it is an infrequent occur: 
rence but because such a puissant per- 
sonality diffuses a spiritual element the 
likeness of which we seek vainly in our 
musical life to-day. It matters very 
little whether Olive Fremstad sings this 
or that well or ill according to the tra- 
ditional canons of singing. It matters 
relatively little whether her program be 
good or indifferent, or whether her re- 
cital manner differs from the recital 
manner of the ordinary vocalist. The 


fact that Fremstad appears is alone sig-? 


nificant. For she is a mighty source of 
artistic righteousness and she grows 


greater as the years pass. 

Her reception last Monday was thrill- 
ing. It seemed a miniature duplication 
of that momentous and never-to-be-for- 
gotten night that she bade farewell t 
the Metropolitan. Minutes elapsed befor 
she could begin. And until the elec 
trician’s ban descended on the audience 
they remained almost to a man at the 
last to cheer and applaud her. It was 
more than a concert. It was an emo- 
tional experience. 

She sang, on the whole, well. There 
was some difficulty in the attack of high 
tones and in sustaining them on pitch, 
but with Fremstad these faults are 
venial. For the rest she accomplished 
some really brilliant singing toward th 
close, and earlier in the day certain indi 
vidual phrases were exquisitely give) 
forth. Her delivery and phrasing wer: 


} 








marked by those high qualities of intel 


lect, musicianship and profundity 0! 
grasp always’ characteristic. She 


achieved a wide range of emotion—arc! 
humor, charm, tragic intensity, intro 
spection. The musical value of her pro- 
gram was not consistently high, but 
there were redeeming features and she 
transmuted dross by the alchemy of he: 
greatness. There were songs by Salva 











tor Rosa, Martini, Traetta, Grieg, Sverre 
Jordan, Backer-Lunde, Novak, Rac! 











maninoff, A. Walter Kramer, Schindler 








Fourdrain. Details are . unnecessa} 











There were a number of encores amon: 
them a Fremstad battlehorse, Delib« 
“Filles de Cadix,” and some Norweg! 










folk-songs. 
Richard Hageman’s accompanime! 
were worthy of the great occasion. 
aR 









Mackaye Pays Tribute to De Koven 





(By Telegraph to MusiIcAL AMERICA) 
















CHICAGO, Jan. 18.—Percy Macka 
librettist of the American opera, “! 
Van Winkle,” was present last even 
at the Auditorium Theater and after ' 
second act made a speech. It wa 
short, pathetic tribute to De Koven : 
to Campanini, as well as to the art 
who took part in the opera. 

Sunday evening a banquet and re 
tion was given by the artists of the ‘ 
cago Opera to Montemezzi, compose! 
“La Nave” and “The Love of T! 
Kings.” Many notables were pregen! 
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